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A COMPREHENSIVE AND CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISRAELITISH TABERNACL 


almost on all important occasions, events, and 
er private or public, and often in very large 
x. 26; 1 Sam. vii. 9; 2 Chron. xxxi. 2; 
uae (Chron, xxix. 2174 Елта уі. 17) УШ. Ё 

DE m үл to offer burnt offerings in the Ker 
hens also were a 4 i 3 
Heat ave orders to sacrifice for him every day in the Tem- 
and ares a burnt offering, consisting of two lambs, and one 
ple en sacrifices burnt on through the night, the sacred 
e Nes being suffered to go out ; ane in me morning me ashes 
were carried by the priests into a c ean place without the camp 

ix. 28-42; Lev. 1- Vl. 8-13; ix. 12-14; Num. ху.) 

(Ex. xxix. 3 3 nk Offering alwa ied 

The Meat Offering and the Dri ering | ys accompanie: 

Burnt Offering, for which the Meat Offering might be substi- 
цор the poor. Ав the burnt offering signified the consecration 
Vie 3 God, both that of the offerer himself and of his living 
property, 50 in the meat offering the produce of the land was pre- 
sented before Jehovah, as being His gift; in both cases with the 
devout acknowledgment : « Of Thine own have we given Thee” 
гу Chron. xxix. 10-14). The name of the meat offering, Minchah, 
signified in old Hebrew a gift in general, and. especially one from 
an inferior to à superior (Gen. xxxii. 13; xliii. її; 2 Sam. viii. 
2-6). Itis applied alike to the offerings of Cain and Abel, as a 
general name for a sacrifice (Gen. iv. 3-5). The term meat, it 
should be borne in mind, is used in our version for food in general, 
more especially for corn and flour. 

The meat offering, according to the law of Moses, consisted 
usually of an offering of corn, usually in the form of flour, with oil 
and frankincense. The quantity offered varied with a lamb, a ram, 
ora bullock. It was sometimes made with the oil into cakes or 
wafers, which were required to be free from leaven or honey. А 
special form of the meat offering was that of the first fruits of corn 
in the ear, parched and bruised. АП meat offerings were required 
to be seasoned with the ** salt of the covenant,” as a sign of incor- 
ruptness, and of the savor of earnest piety (Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. 
xliii. 24; Mark ix. 49; Col. iv. 6). Тһе meat offering was sepa- 
rated by the priests into two portions, together with the oil. One 
part was burnt by the priest on the Altar of Burnt Offering with all 
the frankincense ; and the rest belonged to the priests, who were 
required to eat it without leaven beside the altar, as ‘‘a thing most 
holy of the offerings of Jehovah made by ге” (Lev. ii. 3; X. 
12,13). The meat offering made by a priest was required to be 
entirely burnt by fire. The drink offerings were in all cases poured 
out before God in the Holy Place, and there is no evidence that 
the priests were allowed under any circumstances to partake of 
them (Num. xxviii. 7). 

The Peace Offering was not meant as a sacrifice of atonement 
designed to make peace with God, but was a joyful celebration of 
the peace made through the Covenant. In this part of the ritual 
more than in any other, we see Jehovah present in His house, in- 
viting the worshipper to feast with him. Peace offerings were made 
either in fulfilment of a vow, or were free-will offerings expressive 
of the offerer's love and gratitude to God. They were taken from 
the flock or herd, like the burnt offering, but females might be 
offered as well as males. They were taken to the Tabernacle, and 
there slain with the ceremonies attending the burnt offering. All 


them in use 
find wheth 


kinds of sin offerings, regulated according to the offence, were re- 


his office, and where the congregation incurred the displeasure of 


camp—a type of Christ's suffering without the gate for the people's 
sin. In all the other cases the flesh of the sin offerings went to the 
priests, the fat being always.burned on the altar. Sin offerings 


Atonement. They were also offered at the purification of a leper, 


motions seem to indicate the joy of a feast; and wick 
worshipper was to eat the rest of the flesh of the sacrifice 
bread of the meat offering, under certain restrictions 
ceremonial purity. | 
It was lawful to make a peace offering at any time; but the 
were required upon the following occasions: at the consecration Ер 
priests; the dedication of the Tabernacle; the purification of š 
leper ; and the expiration of a Nazarite's vow (Lev. iii. ; vii. 112540 
ix. 18-21; X. 12-15). : 
The Sin Offering was a sacrifice made in expiation of a sin com- 
mitted through ignorance by either a priest or layman. Various 


joy the 
and the 
to ensure 


quired, and special victims were offered with special ceremonies in 
each case (Lev. iv. ; vi. 24-30). Тһе most important cases were 
where the priest unconsciously contracted sins from the people in 


God for a reason unknown to them. In these cases the blood of 
the victint was sprinkled seven times before the Veil, and smeared 
on the horns of the altar, and its flesh was burned without the 


formed a part of all great solemnities, especially on the Day of 


or of a woman after childbirth, in which latter case the offering 
consisted of a lamb, or for the poor a pair of turtle doves or pigeons, 
one for the burnt offering, and one for the sin offering. 

The Trespass Offering was a sacrifice in expiation of sins com- 
mitted knowingly. It was also offered for acts of ceremonial un- 
cleanness. It is hard to distinguish these offerings from sin offer- 
ings. They were never offered for the congregation at large, but 
for individuals only. It seems that they were designed for sins 
committed in the heat of passion, or from rashness, or from ignor- 
ance of the law with which the offender should have been acquainted. 
Among the chief offences for which trespass offerings were required 
were the following: withholding evidence; touching unclean 
things; swearing rash oaths; sins in holy things ; and violation 
of trusts. In every case of injury to property, the offering was to 
be accompanied with restitution to the whole value, and one-fifth 
in addition (Lev. v.; vi. 1-73 vii. 1-10). 

Thus was the whole ceremonial of the Israelites guarded and 
regulated by the most exact and rigidly prescribed laws and forms, 
all pointing to the one great sacrifice which, in the fulness of time, 
should be offered as a full and sufficient atonement for the sins of the 
whole world. 5 For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us: Nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the High Priest entereth into the 
holy place every year with blood of others, for then must he often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world; but now once in 
the end of the world hath he appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, And as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment; So Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time, without sin, unto salvation ’’ (Heb. ix. 24-28). 


In this connection it will be of interest to glance briefly at the 
history of the High Priests who ministered in the Tabernacle, and 
its successor, the Temple. This history embraces a period of about 
1370 years, and a succession of about eighty High Priests, begin- 
ng with Aaron, and ending with Phaninas. They naturally 
| arrange themselves into three groups—1. Those before David; 2. 
Those from David to the captivity; 3. Those from the return from 

bylonish captivity till the cessation of the office at the 
f Jerusalem. — - vile 
High Priests of the first group who are distinctly mads 
to us as such are—r. Aaron; 2. Eleazar; 3. Phinehas: 


o. ‚ые kidneys, the caul or midriff, and, in the case of a 
ami the rump—these parts being considered by orientals the 
| 01се portions—were burned on the altar as an offering 
re Lev. 


“Л ‘bead of this third and las 


Tohanan (or Jonathan), and Jaddua, 


så A COMPREHENSIVE A 
i . Neh. xi. 1151 26 
uh: ES SPI) the son of Eli and fathe 


her, and so was not High Priest. 
ded in regular order, 


ES Wilderness. ; 
шонг de was the exact interval 


4. Eli; 5. Ahi 
6. Ahiah; 7. Ahimelech. 
Ahitub, died before his fat 
above, the first three succee 
Aaron's eldest sons, having 
fourth, was of the line of Ithamar. 


ñ ; what led 
: ession of Eli У 
between the death of Phinehas and pe re iie Eleazar 


to the transference of the chief priestho те from Scrip- 
to that of Ithamar, we have по ME ie, cr of Bukki—whom he 
ture. But Josephus asserts that the fa Pun 
calls Joseph, and Abiezer, 7. е. Abishua. Y died, leaving a son OT 
of Ehinehas' line before Zadok. If Abisnua Bint might have 
grandson under age, Eli, as head of the line 0 12 might have been 
become High Priest as a matter of course, or pode 
: iah and Ahimelech are no 
appointed by the elders. If Ahia been brothers; 
tions of the name of the same person, they must have 3 
! : sts, then, before 
since both were sons of Ahitub. The High Priests, қата 
David's reign, may be set down as eight in number, of E ed ү 
are said in Scripture to have been High Priests, and one by Josepi-2 
alone. j 
2. Passing to the second group, we begin with the pop 
circumstance of there being two priests in the reign of David, 
apparently of equal authority, viz., Zadok and Abiathar (1 Chron. 
xv. I1; 2 Sam. vii. 17). It is not unlikely that after the death of 
Ahimelech and the secession of Abiathar to David, Saul may have 
made Zadok priest, and David may have avoided the difficulty of 
deciding between the claims of his faithful friend Abiathar and his 
new and important ally Zadok by appointing them toa joint priest- 
hood; the first place, with the Ephod and Urim and Thummim, 
remaining with Abiathar, who was in actual possession of them. 
The first considerable difficulty that 1neets us in the historical sur- 
vey of the High Priests of the second group is to ascertain who was 
High Priest at the dedication of Solomon's Temple. Josephus says 
that Zadok was, and the Seder Olam makes him the High Priest in 
the reign of Solomon; but r Kings iv. 2 distinctly asserts that 
zariah, the son of Zadok, was priest under Solomon ; and 1 Chron. 
71. то tells us of Azariah, “ He it is that executed the priest’s office 
the temple that Solomon built in Jerusalem," obviously meaning 
71 its first completion. We can hardly, therefore, be wrong in 
saying that Azariah, the son of Ahimaaz, was the first High Priest 
of Solomon's Temple. In the list of the succession of the priests 
of this group there are several gaps; the insertions are mentioned 
below. The series ended with Seraiah, who was taken prisoner by 
Nebuzar-adan, and slain at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together 
with Zephaniah, the second priest or sagan, after the burning of 
the Temple and the plunder of the sacred vess 5 
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Б ion of the Temple by Titus, а period of 
T Ma C AM Now аша introduces to us some of these 
later and oft-changing High Priests, viz., Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Ananias. Theophilus, the son of Ananus, was the High Priest 
from whom Paul received letters to the synagogue at Damascus 
(Acts ix. 1-14). Phannias, the last High Priest, was appointed 
by lot by the Zealots from the course of priests called by Josephus 
Eniachim (probably a corrupt reading for Jachim). 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that the powers and privileges 
of the High Piiests were strengthened to a considerable extent 
after the return from the Babylonish Captivity by the establish- 
ment of the Great Synagogue. According to the traditions of 
Rabbinic writers, a great council was appointed on. the return of 
the Jews from Babylon to reorganize the religious life of the 
people. It consisted of 120 members, who were known as the 
men of the Great Synagogue, the successors of the prophets— 
themselves, in their turn, succeeded by scribes prominent indi- 
vidually as teachers. Ezra was recognized as president. Among 
oe RARI in part together, in part successively, were Joshua 
wd DT ad Zerubbabel, and their companions, Daniel and 
ekale NET Ten," the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Тнв application of the word Bible to the collected books of the 
Old and. New Testaments, is not to be traced back further than the 
- ffth century. The word is derived from the Greek term giros, a 
book. The Greek writers enumerate та ббма of the Old and New 
| Testaments; and as these were contrasted with apocryphal books cir- 
culated by heretics, there was a natural tendency to the appropriation 
of the word as limited by the article to the whole collection of the 
- canonical Scriptures. The liturgical use of the Scriptures, as the 
- worship of the church became organized, would naturally favor this 
"application. Тһе MSS. from which they were read would be emphati- 
cally the books of each church or monastery. And when this use of 
_ the word was established in the East, it was natural that it should pass 
- gradually to the Western Church. It is, however, worthy of note, as 
| bearing on the history of the word in our own language, and on that 
2 of its reception in the Western Church, that * Bible” is not found in 
- Anglo-Saxon literature. In К. Brunne (р. 200), Piers Ploughman 
d (1916, 4271), and Chaucer (Pro/. 437), it appears in its distinctive 
sense. From that time the higher use prevailed to the exclusion of 
the lower; and the choice of it, rather than of any of its synonyms, 
by the great translators of the Scriptures, Wycliffe, Luther, Coverdale, 
- fixed it beyond all possibility of a change. 

_ The idea of grouping the ОМ and New Testaments into a complete 
_ ånd harmonious volume, which should be regarded as an authority in 
matters of religion, obtained among men long before the term Bible 

Was given to the volume. The Old Testament books had been col- 
lected into one volume about the time of Ezra, and were regarded as 

- authoritative by the Jews. The books of the New Testament came to 

A regarded as authoritative by the Christian Church immediately upon 
Meir appearance. The writing of a man who spoke as inspired could 
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verses dates from a not very remote period. In the time of the 
Saviour the great division of the Old Testament into books was 
familiar to the people (see Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Acts viii. 32), 
and it would seem from the passages referred to, and from Luke iv. 
17, that the division had also extended to the books themselves. At 
a later period, the Talmud divided the books into lessons, upon the 
following plan: The Law was, in the first instance, divided into fifty- 
four Parshioth, or sections, so as to provide a lesson for each Sabbath 
in the Jewish intercalary year. Co-existing with this, there was a 
subdivision into lesser Parshioth. “The lesser Parshioth themselves 
were classed under two heads—the open (Pethuchoth), which served to 
indicate a change of subject analagous to inat between two paragraphs 
in modern writing, and began accoraingly a fresh line in the MSS., 
and the shut (Sethumoth), whicn corresponded to minor divisions, 
and were marked only by a space within the line. А different ter- 
minology was employed for the Prophetz Priores and Posteriores, and 
the division was less uniform. "Тһе name of the sections in this case 
was Haphtaroth. They were intended to correspond with the larger 
Parshioth of the law, but the traditions of the German and the Span- 
ish Jews present a considerable diversity in the length of the divisions. 
Of the traditional divisions of the Hebrew Bible, however, that which = 
exercised the most influence upon the received arrangement of the 
text was the subdivision of the larger sections into verses (Pesukim). 
'These do not appear to have been used till the post-Talmudic recen- 
sion of the text by the Masoretes of the ninth century. 

Тһе chief facts that remain to be stated, as to the verse divisions of 
the Old Testament are, that it was adopted by Stephens in his edition 
of the Vulgate, 1555, and by Frellon in that of 1556; that it ap- 
peared for the first time in an English translation, in the Geneva Bible 
of 1560, and was thence transferred to the Bishops' Bible of 1568, and 
In Coverdale's Bible we meet with 
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— edition of Pagininus, in 1328, nor the division now 1n use till Stephens 
edition of the Vulgate, in 1545. 5 х: 
The history of the New Testament presents some additional f: 
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of interest. Here, as in the case of the Old, the system of nota 
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grew out of. the necessities of study. The comparison of ше GORE 
to attempts to exhibit the harmony between . 


arratives gave rise ° 
С 1 rd, was the Diatessaron 


Of these, the first of which we have any reco : m 
of Tatian in the second century. This was followed by a work of like 


character from Ammonius of Alexandria in the third Cen Uy. The 
system adopted by Ammonius, however, was practically a qan 
The search after a more convenient method of exhibiting the parallel- 
isms of the Gospels led Eusebius of Cesarea to form the ten canons 
which bear his name, and in which the sections of the Gospels are 
classed according as the fact narrated is found in one Evangelist only, 
orin two or more. The Epistles of St. Paul were first divided in a 
similar manner by the unknown Bishop to whom Euthalius assigns the 
credit of it (circ. 396), and he himself, at the instigation of Athan- 
asius, applied the method of division to the Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles. Andrew, Bishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, completed the 
work by dividing the Apocalypse (cire. 500). With the New Testa- 
ment, however, as with the Old, the division into chapters adopted by 
Hugh de St. Cher superseded those that had been in use previously, 
appeared in the early editions of the Vulgate, was transferred to the 
English Bible by Coverdale, and so became universal. The notation 
of the verses in each chapter naturally followed on the use of the 
Masoretic verses for the Old Testament. In the preface to the Con- 
cordance, published by Henry Stephens, 1594, he gives an account 
of this division. The whole work was accomplished *inter equitan- 
dum " on his journey from Paris to Lyons. While it was in progress 
men doubted of its success. Мо sooner was it known than it met with 
universal acceptance. The edition in which this division was first 
i adopted was published in 1551; another came from the same press in 
С 1555. It was used for the Vulgate in the Antwerp edition of Hen- 
. tenius, in 1559, for the English version published in Geneva, in 1 560, 
and from that time, with slight variations in detail, has been univer- 
- sally recognized. 
It only remains to add a few interesting facts concerning the circu- 
- lation of the Bible. The Holy Scriptures have been translated into 
| Å two hundred and fifty-two languages and dialects. Of these, two 
hundred and five are versions prepared since the origin of Bible socie- 
ties, at which time the Scriptures had been translated into only forty- 
_ seven different languages. Bagster, in his Bib/e of Every Land, gives 
specimens of the Scriptures in various languages and dialects, to the 
number of about three hundred, including those which have been 
printed in different native characters. 
— lt is supposed that within three years after the publication of the 
Great Bible, in 1539, no less than twenty-one thousand copies were 
rinted. Between 1524 and 1611, two hundred and seventy-eight 
editions of Bibles or Testaments in English were printed. In 1611, 
1612, and 1613, five editions of King James's version were published, 
besides separate editions of the New Testament; and we have some 
ight clue to the size of the editions in the fact that one person in 
ingland has recently collected no less than seventy copies of the edi- 
tion of 1611; yet, after all, this was the day of small things. 
й Since the beginning of the present century, the British and Foreign 
ible Society has issued over sixty-three millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments; the American Bible Society has issued more than twenty- 
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Testament are written in the Hebrew 


Old É ЖЭЛ 
Аш, the Books У ыг tion of the following passages—Daniel ll. 4, 
language, with the ЖОР ЫА vii. 12-26; Jeremiah x. II—vwhich are 
vii.; Ezra 1v. 8, va ыу апа Chaldee are sister dialects of a great 
in Chaldee. Both He å eie Semitic is usually given, 
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i s of this Semitic family may be 
the patriarch 3 “S nad. The Northern or Aramæan, 
divided RA åå Idee and Syriac belong. 2. The Southern, of which 
to which the 3 cem important, and which also includes the Ethiopic. 
the Arabic is t Г which comprises the Hebrew and the dialects spoken 
9 ТЕ СЕЗ ОБГ of Palestine, such as the Canaanites and 


Pheenicians. MO ode 
The collection of the books o 
and the formation of the Canon, probably by Ezra, after the return 


of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, marks an important period 
in the history of the sacred books. The arrangement of the books into 
the three classes which was adopted by the later Jews, and is still re- 
tained in the printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before the com- 
pletion of the Old Testament Canon (Zech. vii. 12). When the canon 
was looked on as settled, in the period covered by the books of the 
Apocrypha, it took a more definite form. 'The prologue to Ecclesias- 
ticus mentions “е law, the prophets, and the rest of the books." 
In the New Testament there is the same kind of recognition. “The 
Law and the Prophets" (Matt. xi. 13; xxii. 40,) is the shorter, *the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms ” (Luke xxiv. 44), the fuller state- 
ment of the division. popularly recognized. The arrangement of the 
books of the Hebrew text under these three heads requires, however, 
a further notice. 

I. Tue Law, called 7ғай in the Hebrew, contained in the Penta 
teuch, the five books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. These titles are those of the LXX. In the Hebrew 
bs BEE taken from the initial Words, or prominent words in the 
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were originally written upon rolls of parchment, 
to those which are to be seen in the holy place of 
agogues at the present day. These manuscripts were 
h the utmost care. Many versions of them were made 
ginal Hebrew and Greek into other tongues. The various 
e come down to the present day, all agree es- 
This is admitted both by believers and 
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unbelievers. 


By whom and at what time, Christianity was first introduced into 
? 


British Isles, cannot now be ascertained with any degree of preci- 
ж It is certain that many manuscript copies of the Scriptures, or 
of Scripture, in the Saxon tongue, existed at a very early date. 
One translation of the Psalms is ascribed to King Alfred. For several 
centuries after this, the general reading of the Bible was prohibited 
by the Papal See, whose supremacy was then felt and acknowledged. 

The first translations of the Bible into English were previous to 
the invention of printing. They were the result of incalculable labor 
and expense of time. Transcripts were obtained with great difficulty, 
and, being rare, were purchased at а price which seems to us incred- 
ible. The monks who employed their time, in lone seclusion, in exe- 
cuting these beautiful manuscript copies of tbe Word of God, knew 
not for what vast and glorious results they were laboring: like the 
electric chain, unconscious itself of the tremendous power it is trans- 
mitting to others. 

The first person who conceived the idea of giving to his country- 
men the whole Bible in the English tongue, was the illustrious Re- 
former, John Wickliffe. With the assistance of the ripest scholars 
among his followers, he completed a translation of the Old and New 
Testaments in the year 1384. This version was not made from the 
original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, of which no copies existed 
at that time in Western Europe, but from the Latin Vulgate, the 
celebrated translation made by Jerome in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. For a period of a hundred and thirty years, Wick- 
liffe's translation was the only one in the English language. No book, 
before the invention of printing, ever had such facilities for wide cir- 
culation. It was at once put into the hands of the itinerant preachers, 
who, under the auspices of Wickliffe, had traversed every part of 
England, and were fully acquainted with the wants of the population. 
When first sent abroad, moreover, it enjoyed the favor of Ann of 
Bohemia, the accomplished wife of Richard П., who was herself a 
decided student of the Scriptures. Nearly twenty years elapsed before 
18 progress was materially checked by persecution. The character of 
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The art of printing was invented, The Reformation had 
commenced, and Europe was beginning to shake with the volcanic 
fires таш were rumbling beneath her. Already had Luther begun 
to give his German Bi i 7 
зай. forced to leave ent te fue aR Mx 
late the New Testament ihto English fi rs REQUE 
pod glish from the original Greek, and 
publish it in Holland for the benefit of the English nation. In this 
undertaking he was assisted by the learned John Fryth, and a friar 
called William Roye, both of whom afterwards suffered death as 
heretics. The work appeared in the year 1526, and makes the first 
printed edition of any part of the Bible in the English language. In 
the same year, Cardinal Wolsey and the bishops consulted together 
on the subject of the translation, and published a prohibition against 
itin all their dioceses, charging it with false and heretical glosses, 
wickedly brought in to corrupt the Word of God. Still many copies 
continued to make their way into the country ; whereupon, to enforce 
the prohibition, Tonstal, bishop of London, bought up all the copies 
he could find, and committed them to the flames at St. Paul's Cross. 
'This had a hateful appearance to the people, and only led them to 
look after the Scripttres more earnestly than before. Several other 
editions of this translation were published in Holland before the yea: ` 
1530, and found a ready sale. In that year a royal proclamation was 
issued, for totally suppressing the translation of the Scriptures, ‘‘cor- 
rupted by William Tindal.” The king, it was said, would, at a suit- 
able time, provide a fair and learned translation for the use of the 
nation, if it should be considered expedient. All this while Tindal 
had been going forward with the work of translating the Old Testa- 
ment, and this same year accordingly (1530) appeared his edition of 
the five books of Moses. He afterwards translated all the historical 
books, besides revising and correcting his translation of the New Tes- 
tament. In 1531, through the influence of his enemies in England, 
he was seized and imprisoned at Villefort, near Brussels, and after a 
confinement of years, he was condemned to death by the emperor's 
decree, in an Assembly at Augsburgh, in consequence of which he 
was strangled, and had his body afterwards reduced to ashes. His 
dying prayer, repeated with much earnestness, was, ** Lord, open the 
king of England's еусѕ.” 


In the year 1535, appeared the Bible of Miles Coverdale, the first 


printed edition of the entire Scriptures in the English language. This | 


was dedicated to the king, Henry VIIL, and seems to have been sub- 
stantially Tindal's translation, as far as he had gone, filled out by his 
friend Coverdale himself, with what was wanted to make up å version 
of the whole Bible. It was called, however, å ** special translation, 
and did not agree altogether with Tindal's, and besides, it omitted 
Tindal’s prefaces and notes, which had been offensive to many. 


It 
was probably published at Zurich, in Switzerland, and on the last page 
were the words : 
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pearance, which was the work of the English exiles who had taken 
refuge in Switzerland from the religious persecutions in their own 
country, and which was highly valued among the Puritans, chiefly, 
perhaps, on account of the brief annotations that went along with it, 
which came all of the Calvinistic school. 

In 1568, Archbishop Parker, by royal command, undertook to form, 
with the help of several learned men, chiefly bishops, a version of the 
“ Great Bible," which had been published in 1539, for the use of the 
Church, so as to have a copy free from the popish charge of being a 
false translation. This was called, for distinction, the Bishops’ Bible. 

The Douay Bible was translated by several English Catholics, who 
had once been connected with the University of Oxford, but who, on 
the accession of Elizabeth to the English throne, had fled to the Conti- 
nent, and found refuge in the Romish seminaries of Douay and 
Rheims. The New Testament, in this version, was published in 1582, 
and the Old Testament in 1610. It was made from the Latin Vul- 
gate, in preference to the Greek and Hebréw Scriptures. But, as yet, 
there was no common standard. To other times was reserved the 
emission of that version of the Sacred Text which we now possess, 
which generally passes by the name of King James's Bible, during 
whose reign, and at whose instance, the translation was undertaken, 
and to whom it is dedicated; and which, we believe, is destined to 
stand to the end of time, as one of the most splendid monuments of 
scholarship and success the world has ever seen. i 

James came to the throne in 1603. As complaints abounded on the 

subject of religion, а conference was held at Hampton Court the fol- 
lowing year, for the purpose of settling the order and peace of the 
Church. Неге а number of objections were urged against the trans- 
lation of the Bible then in use, and the result was a determination on 
the part of his majesty to have a new.version made, such as might be 
worthy to be established as the uniform text of the nation. Fifty-four 
learned and pious men were accordingly appointed to perform the 
important service, who were to be divided into six separate classes, 
and to have the Bible distributed in parts according to this division, 
that every class might have its own parcel to translate at a particular 
‘place by itself. In every company, each single individual was re- 
quired first to translate the entire portion assigned to that company, 
then they were to compare these versions together, and, on consulta- 
tion, unite in one text the common judgment of all, after which, the 
several companies were to communicate their parts each one to all 
the rest, that in the end the entire work might have the consent and 
approbation of the whole number of translators together. In addition 
to this, an order was issued by the king, making it incumbent. on all 
the bishops in the land, to inform him of all such learned men within 
their several dioceses as, having especial skill in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues, had taken pains in their private studies to understand 
and elucidate difficult passages in the Scriptures, and to charge them 
шә send in their observations, as ‘they might see fit, for the use of the 
regular translators ; so as to bring, as it were, all the learning of the 
kingdom, so far as it could be of avail in the case, to bear on the great 
dertaking that was now to be commenced. 
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finally, a second company at Cambridge, consisting of seven, to which 
were allotted the books of the Apocrypha—a part which it would 
have been better not to have associated in this way at all with a 
solemn translation of the true and proper Word of God. 4 

Тһе translators received certain general instructions from the king, 
to regulate them in their work. They were required by these to go 
by the * Bishops’ Bible," as much as the original would allow, to re- 
tain proper names in their usual form; to keep the old ecclesiastical 
terms ; out of different significations belonging to å word, and equally 
suitable to the context, to choose that most commonly used by the 
best ancient fathers; to abide by the standing division. of chapters 
and verses; to use no marginal notes, unless to explain particular 
Hebrew or Greek words; to employ references to parallel places, so 
far as might seem desirable. If any one company should differ from 
another, in reviewing its part of the translation, about the sense of 
any passages, notice was tó be returned of the disagreement and its 
reasons ; and if this should not induce a change of views on the other 
side, the whole was to. be referred for ultimate decision to å genera) 
meeting of the chief persons of each company, to be held at the end 
of the work. In cases of special obscurity, letters might be sent fo 
any learned man in the kingdom, by authority, for his opinion. 

Nearly three years were occupied with the work—a period that 
seemed long to the impatience of many at the time, and was made 
the occasion of charging these good men with negligence and sloth ; 
but not too great certainly for the solemn nature of the service itself, 
and the deeply interesting bearing it was destined to have on the 
history of the Church in coming years. Ten years of so many lives, 
thus employed, had not been too much to expend for an object so 
vastly momentous as the formation of a version, by which so many 
millions of people speaking the English language were to be in- 
structed in the will of God, to the end of time. The work became 
complete in the year 1610. 

The translations of the Bible, then, may be thus summarily stated : 
It was translated by Wickliffe, in 1384; by Tindal, in 1530; by 
Coverdale, in 1535; by Cranmer, in 1539; at Geneva, in 1558; by 
the bishops, in 1568; and by the celebrated authorized trarslators, 
as they are called, the most accomplished scholars and emiment 
divines of their day, in the year 1610.* 

The first Bible printed on the continent of America was in native 
Indian—the New Testament in 1661, and the Old in 1663, both by 
Rev. John Eliot. They were published in Cambridge, Mass. The 
second was in German, a quarto edition, published at Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, by Christopher Sower, in 1676. Тһе first Aneri- 
can edition of the Bible in English was printed by Kneeland and 
Green, at Boston, in 1772, in small quarto, 700 or 800 copies. The 
next edition was by Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, in 1781-2. Не 
sent a. memorial to Congress—praying for their» patronage. His 
memorial was referred to a committee, who obtained the opinion of 
the chaplains of Congress as to its general typographical accuracy, 
and thereupon a resolution was passed (Sep. 12, 1782) recommending 
this edition of the Bible to the people of the United States. 
epr Pee pol hands that the received English version of the 
: ery other translation. If accuracy, fidelity, and 


| the strictest attention to the text, says Dr. Geddes, be supposed to 


constitute е qualities of an excellent version, this, of all versions. 
1 Š Every sentence, 
; syllable, every letter, and every point, seem to 
ed with the nicest exactitude, and expressed, either 

i the margin, with the greatest precision. There is no 
the illustrious Seldon, so translated as the Bible for the 
translate a French book into, English, I turn it into 

not French English. Z fait froid; I say ‘tis cold, 


г general 


4 cold. But the Bible is rather translated into English 
pot, ™ å into English phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
words ае language is kept. Тһе style of our present version, 
p Bishop Middleton, is incomparably superior to any thing which 
жуз ре expected from the finical and perverted taste of our own 

i p is simple, it is harmonious, it is energetic, and, which is of 
age- all importance, use has made it familiar, and time has rendered 
no sm ed. Bishop Lowth himself, whose literary taste is known to 
it Å n of the most pure and classical order, has not hesitated to 
ud P. it * the best standard of our language.” Bishop Horsley 
E ы it to have been the means of enriching and adorning the 
СЕ ES tongue, by its close adherence to the Hebrew idiom. And 
P Chay author of the Commentary on the Bible, says: ‘ Those 
ЭР have ieompared most of the European translations with the 
original, have not scrupled to say, that the English translation of the 
Bible, made under the direction of King James the F irst, is the most 
accurate and faithful of the whole. Nor is this its only praise: the 
translators have seized the very spirit and soul of the original, and 
expressed this almost everywhere with pathos and energy. They 
have, also, not only made a standard translation, but they have made 
their translation the standard of our language.” 

While, therefore, we would most earnestly encourage every effort, 
on the part of all who have it in their power, to prosecute the study 
of the Scriptures in their original tongues,—while we feel that the 
Church has a right to expect this of those who are set for the defence 
of the gospel, we are very sure, that the result of all such investi- 
gations will be to heighten confidence in the present version, and fill 
the heart with unfeigned gratitude to God, for that blessed book 
which we now enjoy, and which, for nearly two centuries and a half, 
has been pouring its light and consolation "wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. Let science toil, and diligence labor in original 
investigation—for the Hebrew Scriptures are a -mine of solid and 
inexhaustible gold, where giants may dig for ages—let literature hold 
up her torch, and cast all possible light upon the sacred text, but we 
must and ever shall deprecate any wanton attacks upon our received 
version—any gratuitous attempts to supersede it by a new and differ- 


ent translation. It is the Bible which our godly fathers have read,. 


and over which they have wept and prayed. It is the Goop огр 
ENGLISH BIBLE, with which are associated all our earliest recollec- 
tions of religion. Аз such let it go down unchanged to the latest 
Posterity. Let us give it in charge to coming generations, and bid 
them welcome to all the blessings it has conveyed to us. Let it be 
Our fervent. prayer, that the light of the resurrection morning may 
Shine on the very book which we now read,—that we may then 
behold again the familiar face of our own Bible, the very same which 
We read in our childhood. 


ANCIENT DIVISIONS AND ORDER OF THE BIBLE. 


nie the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, Ezra 
collected as many copies as he could of the sacred writings, and out 


E 3 == all prepared a correct edition, arranging the several books in 
E. Proper order. These books һе divided into three parts: I. The 
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Writings. Jr Prophets. III. The Hagiographa, 4. e., The Holy 
a райы, T. Genesis; 2. Exodus; з. Leviticus; 4 
FANE їегопошу, - #1. Җ gn wes А nodo ага 
Writings of the Prophets аге: ) 


Hah, with his 
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amount to twenty-two. Afterwards the Jews reckoned twenty-f. 
books in their canon of Scriptures, in disposing of which НЬ = 
stood as in the former division, and the prophets were distrib pe 
Into former and /atter: the former Prophets are Joshua Ес 
Samuel, and Kings ; the latter prophets are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezeki L 
and the twelve minor prophets; and the Hagiographa consist of dc 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Liner 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and the Chronicles, Unis 
the name of Ezra they comprehend the name of Nehemiah. This 
order has not always been observed, but the variations from it are of 
no moment. Тһе five books of the law are divided into fifty- 
sections. This division many of the Jews hold to have been ap- 
pointed by Moses himself, but others, with more Probability, ascribe 
it to Ezra. Тһе design of this division Was, that one of these sections 
might be read in their Synagogues every Sabbath day: the number 
was fifty-four, because, in their intercalated years, а month being 
then added, there were fifty-four Sabbaths: in other years they re- 
duced them to fifty-two, by twice joining together two short sections. 


MODERN DIVISIONS or THE BIBLE. 


The division of the Scriptures into chapters, as we at present have 
them, is of modern date. Some attribute it to Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of John and Henry III., but 
the true author of the invention was Hugo de Sancto Caro, coramonly 
called Hugo Cardinalis, because he was the first Dominican that ever 
was raised to the degree of cardinal. This Hugo flourished about 
A. D. 1240: he wrote a comment on the Scriptures, and projected 
the first concordance, which is that of the vulgar Latin Bible. The 
aim of this work being for the more easy finding out of any word or 
passage in the Scriptures, he found it necessary to divide the book 
into sections, and the sections into subdivisions, for till that time the 
vulgar Latin Bibles were without any division at all. These sections 
are the chapters into which the Bible has ever Since been divided, 
but the subdivision of the chapters was not then into verses, as it is 
now. Hugo’s method of subdividing them was by the letters, A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin, at an equal distance from each 
other, according to the length of the chapters. 

The subdivision of the chapters into verses, as they now stand in 
our Bible, had its origin from a famous Jewish rabbi, named Morde- 
cai Nathan, about 1445. This rabbi, in imitation of Hugo Cardinalis, 
drew up a concordance to the Hebrew Bible, for the use of the Jews. 
But though he followed Hugo in his division of the books into 
chapters, he refined upon his inventions as to the subdivision, and 
contrived that by verses. This being found to be a much more con- 
venient method, it has been ever since followed. And thus, as the 
Jews borrowed the division of the books of the Holy Scriptures into 
chapters from the Christians, in like manner the Christians borrowed 
that of the chapters into verses from the Jews. “The present order of 
the several books is almost the same (the Apocrypha excepted) as 
that made by the council of Trent. 

The division into verses, though very convenient, is not to govern 
the sense, and there are several instances in which the sense is injured, 
if not destroyed, by an improper division. Very often the chapter 
breaks off in the midst of a narrative, and if the reader stops because 
the chapter ends, he loses the connection, as, for example, Matt. x. 42. 
Sometimes the break is altogether in the wrong place, and separates 


‘two sentences which must be taken together in order to be under- 


stood, as, for example, 1 Cor. xii. 31; xiii. 1. Again the verses = 
divide a sentence into two different paragraphs, when there oug! 


! : "T d 
„scarcely to be a comma between them, as in Luke iii. 21, 22. An 


sometimes a fragment of a subject is separated from its proper place, 


it is-without an tion (Coloss. Ші. 25; іу. 17. 
d put where it is.without any connection (Colo: ⁄ 
| The dina of the Bible was probably introduced as lately 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE TABLES. 


DESIGNED TO PROMOTE AND FACILITATE THE STUDY OF THE HOLY BIBLE 
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earl, the net| viii, .. On EOS Promises to the i ix. 27- ` 98. RAR Ж 
Бейтап zi 22 E. xix. 27-30 x. 28-31 |xviii. 28-30 ons 
Naro і . 46. iii, 31-85 | viii. 19-21 n xx. 1-16 Ye сб аз 
„xiii. 53-58 | . vi. 1-6 one xx. 17-19 x. 32-34 | xviii. 31-34 cc 
їх.35-88, xi.1 vi. 6 Request of James and John xx. 20-28 x. 35-45 7-5 
х. vi. 7-13 Blind men at Jericho. xx. 29-34 x. 46-52  |xviii. 35-43 os X 
xiv. 1,2 vi, 14-16 — dos ses xix. 1-10 e | 
xiv. 3-12 | yi, 17-29 | xxv. 14-80 2 xix. 11-28 e | 
Ё Же 1| Ала on x. 22-39 | 
3-21 22 ot х.40:43:| 57575 2298 
; е bre xi. 1-44 е 
хі. 45-53 Д 4 


хі. 64-51 
xil9 


xii.2-8 |. (| 
xii.1011| | 
T Ts 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE TABLES. 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS.— Continued. 


PATRIARCIIS CONTEMPORARY WITH 


AGER. 


— Continued. 


EACH OTHER. 
s 


CONTEMPORARIES. | 


" PATRIARCHS. жан. | pum». == Gainan, Ma- 
5 Вт. Маттиач, | Br. Manx. Br. Luxe. вт. Дом» B.C. 301 7365 Adam, Seth, Е athusnleb, La- 
ШЕЛ enlace Jerusalem: xxi.1-11 | xi. 1-10 | xix. 20-44 | xii. 12-19 T. Esocm............. 8382 | 3000 halaleel, Jared, 
Cleansing of the Temple xxi. 12-16 | хі. 15-18 | xix. 45-48 | ii. 13-22 mech. 5 
i. 17-9 5 Enos, Cainan, Ма- 
EEE СЭ 3317 2348 969 Adam, бай ed, Enoch, Lamech, 
Pray, and forgive. “i 8 8. MATHUSALEH... ы шин DES 
“Ву what authority," etc хх, 1- | 
Parable of the Two Sons... " Ч 19 2 Adam, Seth, Епов, Саіпап, Ма- 
* the Wicked Husbandmen.. xx. 9- 3130 2353 77 halaleel Jared, Enoch, Mathu- 
“ the Wedding Garment.. xiv. 16-24 9 Шамесн......... hn Se on DN sien’ 
"he tribute-money.... xx. 10-16 saleh, 2 , 
he state of the risen xx. 27-40 Y Ж байда; МОБ Тате Jared, 
he great Commandment cm тон Aem 2948 1998 9 Mathusaleh, Lamech, Shem, Аг-, 
Javid's Son and David's Lord... xx. 45-47 10. Noazg...... tata Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, 
ne ES xxi. L4 Serug, Nahor, Terah. 
ist’ m xxiv. 1-51 | xiii. 1-37 | xxi. 5-38 1 ` 
Perable e be Tm xxv. 1-13 .. 1846 600 Mathusaleh, Lamech, Noe is 
4 the Talents. xxv. 14-30 хїх, 11-28 2446 ахад, Salnh, Ере» de eram) 
The Last Judgment <2 хху. 31-46 E E Serug, Nahor, Terah, 2 
Greeks visit Jesus. Voie: xii. 20-36 Isaac. 
fi heavy Rak 
т ОИЕ Н xii. 86-50 2346 1908 438 |Shem, Saluh, Кт, re 
Last Passover (4th) 72) .4| xxvi. 1-5 хіу. 1,2 xxii. 1,2 12. ARPHAXAD...... Serug, Nuhor, Тегаһ, 
conspire Р Ч. 3- $ c Eber, Peleg, Кец, 
Јас sariot... xxvi. 14-16 | xiv. 10, 11 xxii. 3-6 NS Shem, А phaxad, Eber, , " 
due сақа xxvi. 17-29 | xiv. 12-25 | xxii. 7-23 1-35 13. SALAH... 2311 1878 433 Serag, Nahor, Terah, Abram, 
Contention of the Apost 89 xxii. 24-30)... Isaac. 
Peter's fall foretold.... xxvi. 30-35 | xiv. 26-31 | xxii. 31-39 | xiii. 36-38 | | LS 
Last Discourse. The de- xiv. 1-31 464 |Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Peleg, 
parture; the Comforter | ` 14. EBER... 2281 1817 Ren) Serug, Nahor, Тегаһ, 
The Vine and the Branches. xv. 1-27 Abram, Isaae, Jacob. 
Abiding in love............. OS enn 
he Comforter in : xad, Sala 
алдрын "ecd J uu 15 Решкб............ 2247 2008 zb SUNRISE Terah, Abram, 
The prayer of Christ 5 ed ves .. Jacob! 
G semana xxvi. 36-46 | xiv. 32-42 | xxii. 40-46 Isaac, Jue 
The betrayal xxvi. 47-56 xiv. 43-52 xxii. 47-53 Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 
Before Annas (Caiaphas) (3536 ын Í xiv. 53, ? | і, 54-62 | xviii. 12-27 їн 2017 1978 239 POE Berte , Nahor, Terab, 
Peter's denial “1158, 69-75 54, 66-72 2 AN. 
Before the Samhedrim.............. xxvi. 59-63 | xiv. 55-65 | xxii. 63-71 
Before Pilate 2 } 2, 11-14 xv. 1-5 xxiii. 1-3 xviii. 28 17 2185 1955 230 |Shem, Arpbnzad, улны aber 
The Traitor's déath. .| xxvii. 3-10 f. poleg eu, , , 
Before Herod... . ХАВХ . 
Accusation and Condemnation..|xxvii. 15-26 эх 1-16 Pee 4441 2185 2007 148 |Shem, Атрһахай, uu Eber, 
Trentment by the soldiers ii xix. 2, 3 Peleg, Кеп, Serug, Terah. 
The Crucifixion........ xix. 17-24 RET ELO 
The mother of Jesus xix. 25-27 19. TERAH.... 2126 1921: 205 | Shem, der få alah, E e > 
Mockings and railing: d Peleg, Кеп, erug, ahor, 
The malefactor. EPA Abram. 
The death..... x xix. 28- 
Darkness and other portents. xxiii. 44, 45 con 20. АВВАНАМ........ 1996 1821 175 |Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 
he by-standers.. xxiii. 47-49 24 ` Reu, Serug, Terah, Isaac, Jacob. 
T y ; l 
The side pierced шэн xix. 31-37 
The burial Cp e xxiii. 50-56 xix. 38-42 DICUISAAO 2 2. 1897 | 1717 | 180 Shem, Salah, Eber, Abram, Jacoh, | 
The guard of the sepulchre.... { ERN 11-15 ] .. FR s огерһ. 
The Resurreetion.................... xxviii. 1-10} xvi. 1-11 | xxiv. 1-12 | xx. 1-18 292 T1 008: Н 1837 1689 148 !Eber, Abram, Isaac. 
xvi. 12,13 | xxiv. 13-35 12: 


Disciples going to Emmaus. 
Appearances in Jerusalem. 
At the Sea of Tiberias... 
On the Mount in Galilee. 


.Unrecorded Works 


xx. 19-29 
- xxi. 1-23 


xvi. 14-18 | xxiv. 36-49 

xxvii.10-20| ^ 2 å 
xx. 30, 21 

xxi. 24, 25 


xxiv. 50-53 


, THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


CORRESPONDING DATES FOR THREE YEARS. 


Ascension ....... D RD ERO xvi. 19-20 


TABLE, SHOWING WHICH OF THE PATRIARCHS WERE CONTEMPORARY 
WITH EACH OTHER; 


AND, CoxsEQUENTLY, How Easy Ir Was To Пахр Down From ADAM To 7асов, THE 
Story Or Tue Creation AND Tue DELUGE. 


DIED. AGED. 
B.C. | Years. 


.. 8074 950 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 
Jared, Enoch, Mathusaleh, La- 
mech, 

912 |Adam, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 

Jared, Enoch, Mathusaleh, Ша- 

mech. 


3874 2902 


905 |Adam, Seth, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 


Jared, Enoch, Mathusaleh, La- 
mech, Noah. 


Adam, Seth, Enos, Mahalaleel, 
Jared, Enoch, Mathusaleh, La- 
meeh, Noah. 


3169 2804 


4. CAINAN,,.........|' 3679 2769 910 


895 |Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Jared, 
Enoch, Muthusaleh, Lamech, 


Noah. 


2609 2714 


5. MAHALALEEL.. 


902 |Adam, Seth, Enos, Cninan, Ma- 
halaleel, Enoch, Mathusaleh, La- 


mech, Noah. 


6. JARED.....| 9944 2582 


JEWISH CALENDAR. 
(In the Sacred Order of the Months.) | 


A. M, 6623. A. M. 5624. A. M. 5628. 
A. D. 1863. A. D. 1864. A. D. 1565. 
I. ABIBorNISAN. April. 
March 21......... .| 1. New Moon. 
Apr. 4, 5, 10, 11 15, 16, 21, 22. Passover DAYS, 1, 2, 7, last. 
April 19......... .|90. New Moon. 


IL. JYAR (Yiah) May. 
1. New Moon. 


5 10. Death of Elijah (Lag-B' Omer). Fust, 


28. Death of Samuel. Fast. 


«180. New Moon. 


1 ПІ. SIVAN. June. 
1. New Moon. 
6,7. PENTECOST or Sebuoth. 


«|30. New Moon. 


ТУ, THAMMUZ. July. 

«| 1. New Moon. 4 

“|17. Taking of Jerusalem b” Titus, Fast. 
V. AB. Ar ust. 

1, New Moon. 

9. Destruction of Temyle. Fast. 

15. Tubenh. Late Fest.vul. 

|80. New Moon. 5 


VI. ELUY. September. 
5 New Moon. Р 
+ Dedication of Walls by Nehemiah. | 
“|17. Expulsion of the ENN тег 


VIL. TISRI. October. 

1,2. New YEAR and New Moon. 
8. Death of Gedaliah. Fast, 
10. Kipur, Day or ATONEMENT. Fast, 
15, 16. FEAST оғ 'TABERNACLES, 
4 да Мокок Rabba. 

‘Feast of Branches or of Palm: k 
22. Бид of Fenst of Tabernacles. 


Feast of the Law. 


— 
5 a 


JAWISH CALENDAR.— Continued. 


JEWISH CALENDAR. 
( Beginning of Civil Year.) 


"| 25. Hanuca, Dedication of Temple. 


X. ТНЕВЕТ. January. 
1. New Moon. 


10. Siege of Jerusalem. Fast. 


i XI. SEBAT. February. 
1. New Moon. 

Е | XII. АРАВ. March. 
1. New Moon. 


"| 14. Little Purim. 


XIL* VEADAR (Intercalary). Latter part 
of March and beginning of April. 
.| 1. New Moon. 
13. Feast of Esther. 
14, 15. Feast of Purim and Shusham Purim. 
Last Day of the Year. 


the moon; but in a cycle of 19 years 


12 unations of 
с to render the average length of the 


i di 
12772 oe even times introduced 


ov OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ñ vg HistorIcaL Books. 
шаа Ч Place where written. 


3 tthew ....................... ..... Judea. 
^ a tain Gospel of ВЕ ЕЕ" а ЧЕ АЕ 2.....Регһарв at Rome. 
p 63. 47 St. Luke....-: nesen neeo o on o Perhaps at Cæsarea. 

4 00. 4s of the А ostles..................... ‚. +++. Uncertain, 
sat 93. abd of St. John........ 112.........Регһарв at Ephesus. 
i 5 X E Tue SEVEN GENERAL EPISTLES. 
» „т. JENIN Juden. 
igtle of St. James Кер 25.22.22: è 
i pout 61. Epis St. Peter....- .......Babylon (Qy. Rome.) 
^ АВЛА. ОЛ pistle of Bt. Ге ....Perhaps at Rome. 
š 2 ch Ч 3 : ...Perhaps at Ephesus. 
К “96. i dodo 12222 UNKNOWN. 
| Unknown. 5 Я 2338-05080 fs 
м, i ГЭРЛЭЭС Ё КА 
P About je c mp Ma «f St. John.. Perhaps at Patmos or Ephesus. 
Ee r 5 Y СохүвкАВЕ AND Howson. 
L „в EPIsTLES, ACCORDING ТО яах 
ЕЕ. A ыз 1.1 Thessalonians .............. .. Corinth. 
HE Т oin “ Ве ат ах 


(53s "ee sie es area Ерһезаз. 
51... шг sese s. Macedonia. 
51. Оаа огр: 
51. “ 
58... 
pus . . Colossians. . . 


.. Ephesians . . 
...Philippians............. 


62. : ole se 2.......Маседопіа. 
бт... zw Timothy: ias ass ROMO: 


2-...... Ephesus. 
Uncertain. 


..Titus о... 
Hebrews............ 


JARON OTO OOA UPAND Он ЕБ AUS NLE arsen 


22. The Unjust 
23. The Pharisees wey 
24. The Laborers t 


re NT С Жер 
. CHESVAN (Marchi У of Israel, i 
үші, CHESVAN (Marchesvan). November. | || 25. "The Pounds............ Y tho coming of the Lord. " in part 
IX CHISLEU. December. 26. 'The Two Sons БосСс бА А 
1. New Moon. 7 US ec Luke хіх, 


Э E mm 


Мес, i 3 
of the great retribution of th part of the rejection 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Place of 
occurrence, 


Cana of ба ее, 


3. The miraculuus di a John lv. 48, 6L. 
rs а ke ai 
. Peter's mother-in-l. е s Fist 
Dc eee aed is een 
- The Centurion's servant healed. z viil. 6-1: 
S e қысын - мин fium Ше dead. Raines Lake wea W. 
pest calmed....... е M i : ү 
10. The Demonines uf Qudara Бал сб Gu w | теру Ag | 
1. Man with the palsy cured Capernaum. Ma Ne 
12. Jairus’ daughter raised fru: > dors. ХОС Л 
13. Woman with au issue of blood healed. do: ines қаң iat 
14. Two blind men given their sight.. do. Matt. 1x, 1 
15. The dumb man given his speech do. Mat ta: r^ v 
16. An infirm man of Bethesda heale Jerusalem. J de oi ut 
17. The withered hand made. whol dudes Matta 
18. Man with a devil healed... Capernaum. Matt xil 22 33: 
19. Five thousand people fed.. Decapolis. ` Matt: xiv. xy. 21 
20. Daughter of woman of Са Near Tyro. Matt. xv. 29-28, 1 
21. Deaf and dumb man cured «| Decapolis. Mark vil. 81, 87 
22. Four thousand persons fed do. Matt. xv. 82, 89. 
ар А blind man given his sig! Bethsaida, Mark vill. 23, 26. 
24. Boy with a devil cured.. Tabor, Matt. xvii. 14, 21. 
25. A man born blind is made to see Jerusalem. John ix. 7 
26. А opan with an infirmity of 18 years’ standing < 
cured............ ^. |Galilee, 
27. The dropsy cured 3 Б Luke Eus Lane 
28. Ten lepers cleansed Samaria, Luke хүй, 11, 19 
29. Lazarus raised from the дем Bethany. John xi. ў 
30. Two blind men given sight.. Jericho. Matt. xx, 30, 84 
31. The fig tree blasted.. Olivet. Matt, xxi, 18, 22. 
32. Malchus's ear healed. Gethsemane, — |Luke xxii. 60, 51. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


1. Those which have for their subjects the laws of the Divine Kingdom, m 
- йз growth, йз nature, йз consummation. |, 

1. The Болег......-..25.:2222.-... Matt, XU å Ш 
22-9, The Wheat and the Tares.. dues inch IRIS аге ИНИ АШ). 
—— 3. The Mustard Seed ............. Matt. xiii.; Mark iv. 
4. The Seed Cast in the Ground . ...Mark iv. 
5. The Пеауеп................ . Matt. xiii. 
6. The Hid Тгеавиге.............. . Matt. xiii. 
т. The Pearl of Great Ргісе........ B Matt. xiii. 
8. The Net east into the 8e2.....e eer woe ee Matt, xi. 


IL. Those which are drawn from the life of men, and which occur not in 
discourses, but in answer to the questions of the disciples or other 


inquirers. | i 
.. Luke vii. 


1 
Уу: 211705 ВБ Соте 00000000 l... ll... r... jii 
Matt. xviii. 

Luke x. 


10. The Merciless: Servant . 
11. The Good Sumaritan ES 
12. The Friend at Mi pn ME miei osa gatene hake xi. 
HO UT TT not 
14. The Wedding Feast . DP EU: 
uke xiii. 
EE o MAE oes. Luke xiv. 


ааа. Matt. xviii; Luke xv. 
wee Luke xv. 
OO Luke xv. 
Luke xvi. 


Mark iv.; Luke viii. 


..........Ё. 


..... 


.............. 


20000089000000 0000 2130 


............. 


..............:.. 


АЗОБРО ОЧОК И. 


Luke xvi. | 


33. Second miraculous draught of fishe ++ (Sen of Galilee, [John xxi. 1-14 


L 


MIRACLES PERFORMED BY THE APOSTLES. 


RECORDED IN THE ACTS. 


Place of. 


| 


MIRACLES. Ст 0 Where described. 
1. A lame man healed by St. Peter, ..| Jerusalem, Acts iii. 1-11. 
2. Death of Ananias and Bapphira. do. 
3. Wonderful deeds done by the Aposties do, 
4. St. Peter and St. John impart the ILoly Ghos Samaria. 
5. Enens healed of а palsy by St. Peter............ sl Будда, 
6. Tabitha or Dorcas raised from the dend by St. Peter|Joppa. 
7. St. Peter rescued from prison by an ang: .|Jerusalem 
8. Herod punished with деді... 4 do. 
9. Elynns the sorcerer is stricken with blindness....| Paphos. 
10. Conversion of St. Рал1............. RIT Between Jerusa- 
lem & Damascus. . 
11. A cfipple healed by St. Paul... » ч t 
12. Spiritof divination ejected by St. Paul. — xvi. 16-18. 
13. Doors of the prison of St. Paul and Silas open 
by an earthquake... do. — xvi. 25, 20. 
14. St. Paul imparts the Holy Ghost. Corinth — xix. 1-6. 
15. Many persons healed by St. Paul... 5 do. — xix. 11, 12. 
16. St. Paul raises Eutychus from the dead. Troas. — xx.9, 12. 
` St. Paul renders a viper harmless. Melita. — xxviii, 3-6, 
do. — xxviii. 7-9. 


17 
| 18. 81. Paul cures Publius' father and 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


BEING A TABLE OF 


HIS DI’ COURSES, IN THEIR PROPER ORDER. 


Where recorded. | 


Place of delivery. 


e woman of Samari 


3. Remarks in the Synagogue at Nazareth. ES M et, 
5 Doom of Matt Xi. 0,28 
John v. « 
Matt, xii. 1,18, 


Capernaum, 
do. 


of TG 
tion at the feast of taberhac еңген 
it ae the woman taken in adulte 
15. Words referring to His sheep. 
16. The Scribes and Pharisees denounced.. 
17. About һап and prudence 
18, How to reach Вепуеп- сн 
19, Remarks upon His sufferings 
20, The Pharisees denounced... 
21, The destruction of Jerusal 
22. Words of comfor! 
ша og 
2 mar! 
x Last words to Піз discir 


John vii. 
John viii, 


Matt. xix. 16, 
Matt, хх, 11,19. 
Matt, xxiii, 
Matt. xxiv. 


John xv., xvl., хуй. 
Matt, xxvi. 81, 86. 
Matt, xxviii, 16-23. 


- in the Old Testament, an: 


: chapter a day, and three for Sabbath 


VA 
CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER 


T April, 9, 
THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 18 
t Recorded in 23, 
PARABLES, Spoken а 30, 
. xxiii. 
1. Balaam’s Parable concerning Israel and Moab ..... Mt. Pisgah. уаш = Т, 15. May, 7, 
2. Jotham's Parable of the king of the trees...... Mt. Gerizim. 2 » 14, 
3. Samson's Riddle or Parable of the strong bring- EAR Judg xiv. 14. 21, 
ing forth вугееіпеяя.............................. n ‘imnath. 
4. Nathan's Rebuke of David, in the parable of the рыла 9 Sam. xii. 1,4. 28, 
Lamb.......................................... 23 
5. тыла Ен, of the woman of Tekoah, of the strife 2) 2 Sam. xiv. 1. June, 1 i 
of the two Әгойһеге.......................... аа nes нэн x 4 
6. The Smitin Prophet's Parable of the IE Vic'ty ofSamaria.|1 Kings xx. 35, 40. n 
Z Sanka niveo secere 5 : ; | 
Jerusalem. 2 Kings xiv. 9. jul 2, 
do. Imre Ді У, 9, 
9. Ezekiel'a Parnble of ne 25 лера Babylon. um uds Se 16, 
= - the boiling Es ` Zzek. xxiv. 8, 
10: - the eagle dn the vine do. Ezek. xvii. 3, 10. 23, 
, 
ү Ап st, 6, 
THE PRINCIPAL MIRACULOUS EVENTS MENTIONED IN THE OLD gu EB 
TESTAMENT. 20 
21, 
EVENTS. Where recorded. September, 10 
5 , 
1 + Gen. vii. 17, 
2. The contusion hd Fre = = 24, 
8. Destruction of the cities o! e plain... — хіх. 
4. The burning Ьивһ....................... Ex. iii. 53 m October, 15 
5. Aaron's rod changed to å serpent — vii. NE 8, 
6. The River Nile changed to a вїгеа: V "uri 15 
T. The plague of frogs viii. Tu 5 
8. The plague of lice. — viii, 16, 18, 22, 
9. The plague of flies. — viii. 20, 24, 29 
10. The plague of murrain — x.8, 6. , 
11. The plague of boils ..... — x.8, 11. November, 5, 
12. The plague of thunder and hail — x. 22, 20. 12 
13. The plague of locusts..... — х. 15, 19, Л 
14. The plague of darkness .. — x.21, 23. 19, 
15. Death of the first-born — xli. 29, 30. 26 
16. Passage of the Red Sea.. — xiv. 21, 31. 2 
17. The waters of Marah made sweet. — xv. 23, 35 December, р 
18. Manna sent from heaven..... — xvi. 14, 35, 10, 
19. Water drawn from the rock. — xvii, 5, 1. 17 
20. Destruction of Nadab and Lev. х. 1, 2. b 
21. The brazen serpent. Num. xxi. 8, 9. 24, 
22, The ass speaks.. — xxii. 21, 35, 3l 
23. Passage of the J Josh. iii. 14, 19, , 
24. Destruction of the walls of Jericho. — ті. 6, 20. 


25. Sun and moon obey Joshua... 
. Philistines slain before the ark .. 
. Uzzah killed. €Ó 
. Jeroboam's hand is withere: 
. The widow’s meal increased.... 


80. The widow's son raised from the dead.. — хуй. 17, 24. 
81, Elijah's sacrifice consumed by fire from heaven. — xviii. 30, 38, 
82. Elijah obtains rain................ — . xviii. 41, 45. 
83. The Jordan divided before Elijah 2 Kings ii. 7, 8, 14. 
34. Water provided for Jehoshaphat’s army — Ві. 16, 20. 
85. The cruise of oil does not fail........... — iv.2,7: 

86. The Shunammite’s son restored to life .. — iv. 32,37, 
37. One hundred men fed with twenty loaves — iv. 42,44, 
38. Naaman healed in the Jordan. — v.10, 14. 
89. Gohazi stricken with lepros; — у. 20, 27. 
40. Iron does not sink in water... = YE, 7. 

41. The Assyrian army overthrown .. — vi. 18, 20, 
42. A dead body revived by Elisha’s (— xiii 21. 

43. Destruction of Sennacherib's army — хіх. 85, 

44. The sun goes back on the dial... — хх.9,11 

45. Uzziah's leprosy........... ... -|2 Ch. xxvi. 16, 21 
46. The fiery furnace harmless. «| Dan. iii. 19, 27. 

47. Daniel is not hurt by the lions. «| — vi. 16, 23, 


48, Jonah lives three days in the belly of the whale.. Jonah ii. 1, 20, 


PLAN FOR READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN ONE YEAR. 


The following plan is very old, and is doubtless familiar to every reader, 
but it is none the less worthy of a place here where it can be easily 
referred to: 

Read three chapters daily and five on the Sabbath ; that is, two chapters 

one daily in Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Solomon's Song, and the New Testament—three on the Sabbath. 

The Old Testament, without these four books, contains two chapters a 
day for the year; and the New Testament, with the four books, has one 
days, less eight chapters. 

.. Read Psalm 119 as eleven chapters, of two divisions each, and connect 
the short Psalms, 117 and 131, with the next, and 133 and 134 together— 
thus adding eight chapters to complete the year. February 29, in leap 


year, is left out, so as not to derange the list, 
b rs January 1; Genesis, 1, Psalms 1 . 
¿ 8, т 15, s 10 E 
serie 15, « 29, 4 M Ag: 
“ 43, “ 98 : 
Exodus,. 7, “ 37 : 
21 : 


10, 


Numbers, - 
“ 24, "^ й НО 


LUABLE TABLES. 


Joshua, 10, 
« 24, 
Judges, 14, 
dor at te 
“ 31, 
2 Sam., 15 
(ings , 
eo БАЯД 
2 Kings, D 
hron., 13, 
1 e 27, 
2 Chron., 12, 
“ 26, 
Ezra, 4, 
Neh., 8, 
Esther, P 
b 
tre 27, 
“ 41, 
1 aiah 13, 
= Т, 27, 
“ 41, 
“ 55, 
Jer., 3 
“ 17, 
“ 31, 
“ 45, 
Ezekiel, 2, 
“ 16, 
“ 30, 
“ 44, 
Daniel, 10, 
Hosea, 115 
Amos, 9, 
Neh., 19 
Zech., 5, 
Mal., 4, 


Psalms, 119 
v. 145 

E 127 

(5 138 

4 147 
Prov., 6 
“ 15 

“ 24 
Eccles., 2 
“ 11 
S.Song, 8 
Matt., 9 
“ 18 

“ 27 
Mark, 8 
Luke, 1 
“ 10 

“ 19 
John, 4 
“ 13 
Acts, 1 
“ 10 

“ 19 

“ 28 
Romans, 9 
Тог, 92 
“ 11 
20or., 4 
“ 13 
Ephes., 3 
Coloss., 2 
2 Thess., 2 
аа 2 
Hebrews, 3 
“ 111 
1 Peter, 3 
7 John, 4 
Rey., 5 
“ 14 
“ 22 


NAMES AND TITLES GIVEN TO JESUS CHRIST. 


1 Cer. xv. 45. 

1 Jehn ii, 1, 

Rev. iii. 14, 

Isaiah 1хїй. 9, 

Mal. iii. 1. 

Dan. vii. 22. 

Psalms ii. 2, xlv. 7. 
Heb. iii. 1. 

Cant. ii. 3. 

Heb. xii. 2. 


Luke ii. 16. 
Rev. iii. 14, 


John i. 14. 
Cant. i. 13. 
Ephes. i. 6. 

1 Peter ii, 25, 
1. Tim. vi. 15. 
Zech. iii. 8. 
John iii, 14. 
John vi. 48-51, 
Matt. ix. 15. 
Rev. xxii, 16, 
Heb. 1. 3. 


Cant. і, 13, 


Cant. 1. 14, 
Josh. v. 14. 
Heb. ii. 10. 
Isaiah ix, 6. 
Matt, xii, 18. 
Luke xxiii. 35, 
Matt. i, 16, 
Matt. ii. 4. 
Luke ii. 25. 
Ephes. ii. 20. 
1 Peter ii. 7. 


Adam. 
Advocate. 
Amen. 
Angel. 


Ancient of Days. 
Anointed. 
Apostle. 
Apple tree. 
Faith. 
Babe. 
tion of God. 
Beloved. 


Bishop. 
Blessed, 


Brazen serpent, 
Bread of life, 
Bridegroom, 


Brightness of t| 
lory. 
Bundle of myrrh, 


Camphire, 
Captain, 


Child. 
Chosen. 


Christ, 


Corner stone, 


Covenant, 
Counsellor, 
Covert. 
Creation. 
Creditor, 
Cyrus, 


David, 


Day's man, 
Day star. 
Deliverer. 


Author and Finisher of 


Beginning of the Crea- 
Begotten of the Father. 


Bright moming star. 
e Father's 


Consolation of Israel. 


| Desire of all nations, 
| Dew, : 


John viii. 08, 


Matt. i. 23. 
Isaiah xi. 10. 
1 John v. 20. 
Isaiah ix. 6, 
Heb. i. 3. 


Rev. i. 5. 
Rev. iii. 14. 
Rev. xix. 11. 
Luke ху. 23, 
Isaiah ix. 6. 
Isaiah xl. 11. 
Hosea xiv. 8. 
Rev. i. 5. 

1 Cor. xv. 23. 
Rev. ii. 8. 
John i. 14. 
Isaiah xxviii, 16. 
Zech. xiii. 1. 
Heb. vi. 20. 
Matt. xi. 19. 


2 Cor. ix. 15. 
Isaiah xl. 5. 
Isaiah xxxiii, 21, 
John i. 1. 
Romans ix. 5. 

1. Tim. iii. 10. 

1 Jehn v. 20, 
Cant. v. 11. 

Rev. viii. 3 

Matt. ii, 6. 

1 Peter ii, 3, 
Psalms xlviii. 14. 


Psalms xci, 9, 
Heb. vii, 26, 
Coloss, i. 18. 
Heb. i. 2. 
Psalms xxxiii. 20 
Psalms xl. 17. 
Isaiah lviii, 14. 
Psalms xviii, 13, 
Luke i. 32, 
Heb. iii, 1, 
Heb. vii, 1. 
Luke viii. 28. 
Marki.24, `. 
Isaiah xli. 14. 
Acts iv. 30. 
аше iv. 11. 

cts xxviii, 20, 
ыш. 11. 

ma xviij, 2, 

Isaiah liv, 5, 
Jer. xxxi. 32, 


Exod. ill. 14, 


Emmanuel. 
Ensign. 

Eternal life. 
Everlasting Father. 
Express image, etc. 


Faithful witness. 


Fatted calf. 
Father of eternity. 
Feeder. 

Fir tree, 

First begotten. 
First fruits, 

First and last. 
Flesh. 
Foundation. 
Fountain. 
Forerunner. 
Friend of sinners, 


Gift of God. 
Glory of God. 
Glorious Lord. 
God, 


Gold. 

Golden altar 
Governor. 
Gracious, 
Guide, 


Habitation, 
Harmless, 

Head of the church. 
Heir of all things, 
Help, 


"Herita 
Highest 


High Priest. 


Most High. 

Ноу опе of God. 
oly one of Israel, 

Holy child, 

Honeyeomb. 

Hope. 


Horn of sal 
Husband, vation, 


I Am. 


^ 


Life. of the tribe of Judah. 
Living God. 
Long suffering. 


Lovely. 


Michael. 


ORSON OUOGIOATS AND OT DOMUM TABLE 
LES GIVEN TO JESUS CHRIST.— Continued. 3 


Isaiah xl. 2. 
Heb. iv. 14. 
Heb. vii. 26. 


Polished shaft. 
Priest. 


1 Tim. ii. 6 Ransom. 

Rev. xiv. 15. Reaper. 

Isaiah lix. 20. Redeemer, 

Isaiah Lx. 16. 

John xi. 25. Resurrection. 

Mal. iii. 3. Кейпег, 

Isaiah xxv. 4. Refuge. 

Jer. xxxiii. 6. Righteousness, 

Deut. xxxii. 15. Rock. 

1 Cor. x. 4. 

Isaiah xi. 1. Rod and branch. 

Rev. xxii. 16, Root ef David, 

Cant. ii. 9. Roe and hart, 

Cant. ii. 1. Rose of Sharen. 

Mich. v. 2 Ruler in Israel, 

Ephes. v. 2. Sacrifice, 

Luke ii. 30. Salvation. 

Luke x. 33. Samaritan. 

1 Cor. i. 30. Sanctification. 

Isaiah viii. 14. Sanctuary. 

Gal. iii. 29, Seed of Abraham. 

2 Tim. ii. 8. Seed of David. 

Gen. iii. 15. Seed of the woman. 

1 Cor. xv. 47. Second man. 

Isaiah xlii. 1, 19 Servant. 

Isaiah xliv. 21. 

John x. 11. Shepherd, 

Heb. xiii. 20. 

Gen. xv. 1. Shield. 

Psalms xviii. 35. 

Gen. xlix. 10. Shiloh. 

Cant. iii. 7. Solomon. 

Cant. viii. 11, 12. 

Matt. iv. 3. Son of God. 

Matt. viii. 29. 

Matt. viii. 20. Son of man. 

Matt. xiii. 3. Sower. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. Spirit. 

Heb. ix. 14. 

Matt. xxi. 42. Stone refused. 

1 Sam. xv. 29. Strength of Israel. 
Strong of God, 


Psalms Ixxxix. 8. 
8. 


. х. 34. Substance. 
Mal. iv. 2. Sun of Righteousness. 
Heb. vii. 22. Surety. 
Isaiah xlix. 2. Sharp sword, 


ег, 
Plant of renown. 
Potentate. 
Ç Prince. 
Luke iv. 19. Prophet. 
Acts iii. 22. 
Jika ee 

1 n iv. 

1 Cor. i, 24. Power of God. 

Mal. iii, 3, Purifier. 

Matt. ix. 12. 


The Spirit. 


Tho Spirit of God. 


Ephes. iy, 30, 
Bora ` H 
Ішін xi 2 7 — 
Acts v. 9, à 


The Holy Spirit of God. 
The seven Spirits of God. 
The Spirit of the Lord. 


The Eternal Spirit. 
The Spirit of the Father. 
The Voice of the Lord. 
The Breath of the Al- 
mighty, 
The Power of the Highest, 


Free Spirit. 
Good Bpirit. 


md Gon, Heb. viii. 2. Tabernacle, 
Minister. Бар: іх. ын uer 
А ohn iii. 'eacher. 
ge be EV UE mom 
ове. Heb. ix. 16, 1 estator. 
= Luke xii. 83. Treasure. 
Rev. ii. 7. Tree of Life, 
Nazarite. John xiv. 6, Truth. 


Ó John M 17. 


John хү.1. Vine. 


INSTANCES OF PROP 


[rng снікғ INSTANOI 


HECY COMPARED WITH HISTORY. 


ES ONLY BEIN 


эн аы ING SELECTED AND NUMBERED,] 
HEOY I DOMS REPRESENTED 
DEE CORRESPONDING EVENTS ін THEIR musronr. 
YUE Far BRAST. xx 27524 
1. А lion, 
2. havin; 


4 ASSYRIAN қығтын, 
8. the gåen ving 


1. The Babylonia: 5 
ngs were plucked ; 2. Nineveh, etc., added i 


3. Nineveh’ was 


4. it was raised from the 


5. and made to stand on t "reet 


6 feet, as a man, again elevated to ө 


5. and seemed t "Neon 
АА. mee d stability under Nebu: 

6. who laid the foundation of 1 
policy and authority, 


6. and a man's heart [intellect] was given 


to it.— Dani: 
i del, chap. iv. їз subsequent 


THE SECOND BEAST, 


5 Å ram no PERSIAN turme 
- which had two h Darius, or the Persi: 
3. both high, is] 2. Composed of Media and Parsia 


3. both considerable provinces, 


4. Media the most ; 
powerful powerful; yet this most 


5. Median empi 
the uker эш рЧаш, те after 
Cyrus 


4. but one higher than the other, 
5. The highest came up last; 


6. the ram pushed 
р north, west, and south. 6. and extended its conquests under 


over Lydia, etc., west, over Asi: 
7 ENE Babylon; ete, south, and gt 
` üg over such an extent of 
^ great empire. EE 


T. did as he pleased, and became great, 


THE THIRD 
BEAT GRECIAN EMPIRE. 


1. Alexander, or the Greek power, 

2. came from Europe (west of Asia) 

8. with unexampled rapidity of success; 

4. attacked Darius furiously, and 

5. beat him—at the Granicus, Issus, eto; 

6. conquered Persia, Media, etc.; 

7. ruined the power of Darius, 

8. insomuch that Darius was murdered, eto. 

9. Alexander overran Bactriana to India, 

10. but died at Babylon in the zenitb of his 
fame and power; 

11. his dominions were parcelled among £-Jen- 
cus, Antigonus, Ptolemy, Cassander (who 
had been is officers) ; 

12. In Babylon, Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, 

13. Antiochus the Great, succeeded by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 

14. conquered Egypt, eto., 

15. and endeavored utterly to subvert the Jew- 
ish polity; polluting their temple-wor- 
ship and sacrifices to the utmost of his 
power. 


1. A he-goat 
2. came from the west, 
Ур БИЕ, over the earth; 
+ ran unto the ram in th 
5. smote him, OG LS 
6. brake his two horns, 
7. east him on the ground, 
8. stamped on him, and 
9. waxed very great; 
. when he was strong his great horn was 
broken, and 
11, instead of it, came up four notable ones 


12. toward the four wings of heaven; 
18. out of one of them a little horn waxed great 


14. toward the south and east, 

15. which took away the dail, sacrifice, and 
cast down the sanctuary, etc.— Daniel, 
chap. viii. 3-12. 


WORDS OF SCRIPTURE REQUIRING EXPLANATION. 


COMMON VERSION. 


COMMON VERSION. |MODERN MEANING. (ODERN MEANING, 


Zech. ii. 5. Wall of fire. 

Isaiah xxxv. 8. Way. 

John xiv. 6. 

Cant. iv. 15. Well of living waters. 
Matt. xxii. 12. Wedding garment. 

1 Cor. i. 24. Wisdom of God. 

Rev. iv. 5. Witness. 

Rev. iii. 14. 

Isaiah ix. 6. Wonderful. 

Isaiah xxviii. 29. 

Rev. xix. 12, Word of God. 

Heb. Шы. B Worthy. 

Rev. v. 12. $ 
Heb. xiii. 8. Yesterday, to-day, forever. 


Romans viii. 15. Spirit of Adoption. 
Gal. iv. 5, 6. 

Isaiah xí. 2, Spirit of Counsel. 

2 Cor. iv. 18. Spirit of Faith. 

1 Peter iv. 14. Spirit of Glory. 
Zech. xii. 10. Spirit of Grace. 

Hob. x. 29. 

Romans i, 4. Spirit of Holiness. 
Isaiah iv. 4, Spirit of Judgment. 
Isaiah xxviii, б. 

Isaiah xi. 2. Spirit of Knowledge. 
Romans vjii. 2. Spirit of Life. 

Rev. xi. 11. 

Romans xv. 30, Spirit of Love. 

2 Tim. i. 7. 

Isaiah xi. 2. Spirit of Might. 
Ephes. i. 13, Spirit of Promise. 
Rev. xix. 10. Spirit of Prophecy. 
Ephes. і. 17. Spirit of Revelation. 


Spirit of Truth. 


Kine Heifers. Rulers of Char-|Charioteers. 
Shoes. Sandals, 
Borrow. Ask. Stationed. 
— Inn. Lodging place. Notwithstand: 
— Let. Hinder. 
— Tale. Number. 
— Harnessed. In ranks. 
— xxviii. 40. |Bonnets. Turbans. 
— xxxiv. 15. |Whoring. Astray. 
—— 20. Seethe. Вой, Secret place. 
— 99. Wish. Knew. Carpenters. 
— ххху.11. |Taches. Clasps. 
— xxxvii. 29. | Apothecary.  |Perfumer. 
— xxxix. 23. |Habergeon. Coat of mail, 
Lev. ii. 1. Meat offerings. grues 
ngs. 
Numb. i. 2. Polls. One by one. 
Deut. xii. 30. Champaign. Plain. 
— xvi. 1-4. |Coast. Districts, 
Josh. vi. 9. Rereward. Rear, 
— xiii. 25. Children of Am-| Ammonites. се 
sittin, Soul in Hell 
— xx.3. Unwittingly. Unintengonal: ul in Hell. 
у. 
trickenin age. Advanced in 
— xxii. 8 : ag! 424 
Judg. iii. 24. Covereth — his|Reposeth. 
feet. e 
— 2 Host. Camp . 
uw Fellow. Comrade, 
— xiv. 13. Shirts. 
XV. A Foxes. 
— xviii. 2. Children of Dan | Danites. 


Hs 
of Marbles 0 эв vii. 23. 


Many. 
Worthless men 


Daughter 
Belial. 
Seven. 
Sons of Belial. 
Kick. 
Every whit. 
Secret parts. 
Баг, 


1 8аш. 1. 15. 


Spurn. 
Every tbing. 
Inwardly. 
Till. 


— , 17. Spoilers. Foragers. 
zer Obultery. 
— xvii. 24.  |Carriage. 


Sore. 


— 89. Assnyed. Atran 

. Footman. nard. 
25 жа Pitehed. Басар: 
— xxvii. Cruse. Jug. 
= axxis [Аво отдашь, 
28am. ii 10. [Utterly melt. |Ве utterly 


Prevented. 


GICAL AND OTHER VALUA 


BLE TABLES. 
ILLS AND MOUNTAINS OP SCRIPTURE. 


8 CHRONOLO 
ON.—Continued. THE H 
WORDS OF SCRIPTURE REQUIRING EXPLANATION неу 
COMMON VERSION. er MEANING. COMMON VERSION. | MODERN MEANING. Name of Hill. Country. 
Living.  ||Heb.iv.8. Jesus. Joshua. 
posed LAS Татре) James Ш 4. Governor list-| Pilot chooseth. 1. Каа eE 
š. i th. 4 . 
= Mr ЕЯ eges БЭЭ — 18. Good. conversa- | Consistent con- 3. Bashan. Palestine. 
— xv. Laud. ` Celebrate. tion. duo Ба 4. Calvary. 
1 Cor. x. 11. Ensamples. Examples. 1 Peter ii. 2. Sincere. Way terated. 
— xi, 29. Unworthy. Irreverently. || — iii. 11. Eschew. Avoid. d 
Damnation Condemnation. | ——— å BEE ыы» 5. Carmel. 
— xiii. Charity. Love. 2 Peter iii. 9. Slack. . 
2. Sn Gon Ne EOD. Behavior. — iii 12. Hasting unto. Earnestly de- 6. Ebal. e 
— v.21. Sin. Sin ОГЧ MES ST ae Penne: у тыры ы 
— viii wit. |Mak wr ohn ii. 17. ust. re. š б 
шылы. D Vd hood |= 20. Unction. Anointing. 8. Gerizim. C) 
lThess.iv.15. |Prevent. Go up before. || — Y. & 8, 9. deer Е [er qi 
Heb. i. 1. Divers. Various. Rev. 1. 13. ndlestick. 5 
= i. 8. parson Substance. — xxi. 19. Garnished. Adorned. 9. Gilboa. Ч 
— #1. Sanctifieth. Expinteth. a 
10. Hermon. 
11. Nebo. A 
TABLE, SHOWING HOW THE EARTH WAS REPEOPLED BY THE 12. Olivet. о 
DESCENDANTS OF NOAH. MR = 
14. Sinai. Arabia. 
! The sons of Noah were 15. Tabor. Palestine. 
SHEM, HAM, JAPHETH. 
Shem’s Sons were They settled The principal папова Ааа sprang from 
Elam. Assyria. Syria. Persia.  |Persians. 5 Country. 
Asshur. Northern Arabia. Mesopotamia.| Assyrians. Жашо у 
Arphaxad. Chaldæans. 
Lud. Lydians. 1. Abana. Damascus. 
Aram. Armenians. 2. Ahava. Media. 
Ham's sons were They settled The principal nations vald sprang from 8. Arnon Syri Å 
. Chebar. - 
NE The Continent of Africa. Ethiopians. 5, Salt Sea. Palestine. 
n Egyptians. 6, River of 
Phut. Tyblans. >- Egypt. Egypt. 
Canaan. Canaanites. T. Euphrates. | Babylonia. 
The sons of Japheth Th ttl The principal nations which sprang from 
z RC RUE å x Ben of Gamea Palestine. 
Gomer. Asia Minor. Armenia. Russians, Teutons, Gauls, Britons. 9. Gihon. Persia, 
ч 2 Caucasus. Europe. AMAA 10. Jordan. Palestine. 
edes. 
зата; AE and Athenians. 11. Pharpar. Dome. 
дой Oran. 12. Pison. ersia. 
Meshech Muscovites. 18. The Red Sea. | Arabia. 
vOTiras. Thracians. 


Where mentioned. 


Num. хххїй. 48. 


n. vii. 4. 
таг xxiii. 9. Deut. i. 4. 


Luke xxiii. 33. 

1 Kings xviii. 19. 
Joshua viii. 30. 
1 Sam. i. 1. 
Josh. viii. 32. 


1 Sam. xxxi. 
Ps. схххін. 3. 


Deut. xxxii. 49. 


1 Sam. xv. 30. 
Matt, xxiv. 3. 
John viiiz71. 
Num. xx. 27. 
Ex. xix. 18. 
Judges iv. 6. 


For what noted. 


алаак 
Scene of Balaam's prophecy. 
Resting place of the ark. | 


its height. 
ЦЭ шү ыг the Redeemers crnci- 


fixion. This name occurs only in 
Luke. ? 2 

The scene of Elijah's encounter with 
the prophets o! Baal. 

The mount on which the curses of the 
broken law were to rest. 

Birth place of Samuel. 

The Mount of Blessing. Mere Joshua 
wrote the law on atone) The site of 

Samaritan Temple. 
ocen of the death of Saul aud 
than. 

que highest mountain in the Holy 
Land, 10,000 ft. high. The supposed 
scene of the transfiguration. 

The burial place of Moses, and the 
mount from which һе saw the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Route by which David escaped from 
Absalom. Scene of Christ's sermon. 


Burial place of Aaron. 
Scene of the giving of the Law. 
Scene of the victory over Sisera. 


SOME OF THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Where mentioned. 


2 Kings v. 12. 
Ezra viii. 15, 21. 


Judges xi. 18. 
Ezek. i. 1. 
Ezek. xlvii. 18. 


Josh. xv. 4 
Gen. ii, 4. 


John vi. 1. 

Luke v. 1. 

Gen. ii. 13. 

In nearly all the his- 
torical books. 

2 Kings v. 12. 

Gen. ii. 1. 


For what noted. 


— лалы —————— MÀ 

Spoken of by Naaman. 

Scene of Ezra’s feast prior to the return 
from captivity. 

Boundary of Moab. 

Scene of Ezckiel’s first vision. 

The Dead Sea. Supposed site of the 
Cities of the Plain. 

The Nile. 

One of the great rivers of the East. 
One of the rivers of Eden. 

Miraculous dranght of fishes, and calm- 
ing of the tempest by Christ. 

One of the rivers of Eden. 

Principal river of Palestine. Scene of 
Christ’s baptism. 

Now called the Barrada. 

One of the rivers of Eden. 


ы. 


BY WHOM OFFERED. 


Abraham. 
Abraham. 
Abraham's Servant. 
Isaac. 

Jacob. 

Moses. 


Е 


| Jesus. р 
"The dying Thief. 
| The Apostles. 
The Early Church. 


at 


- SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE USED BY THE PORTS AND PROPHETS 


WHERE RECORDED. FOR WHAT PURPOSE OFFERED. 


Gen. xviii. 23-33. 
Gen. xx. 17, 18. 
Gen. xxiv. 

Gen, xxv. 

Gen. xxxii. 
Exod. xxxii. 
Exod. xxxiii. 


To avert God's wrath from the cities of the plain: 
That God would remove the barrenness of Abimel 
For the success of his mission. 

For children. 

Protection against Esau. 

Forgiveness for idolatrous Israel. 

That God would continue with His people. 


Numb. xii. For Miriam when stricken with leprosy. 
Numb. xiv. For pardon for the unbelief of the spies' report. 
Deut. iii. That he may see the Promised HT 

Judges xvi. For vengeance on his enemies. 

1 Samuel i. For a son. 


Thanksgiving after Nathan's message. 
Dedication of the Temple. 

That God would triumph over Baal. 
Protection against Sennacherib. 

For aid in the battle with the Ethiopians. 
For protection against his enemies, ` 


2 Samuel vii. 
1 Kings viii. 
1 Kings xviii. 
2 Kings xix. 
2 Chron. xiv. 
2 Chron. xx. 
2 Chron. xxx. 
Nehemiah i. 
Daniel ix. 
Jonah ii. 
Luke xviii. 
Matt. xxvi. 
Luke xxiii. 
Aets i. 

Acts iv. 


For the remnant in captivity. 
For the restoration of Jerusalem. 
For deliverance from the whale. 
For forgiveness. D 
Under suffering in Gethsemane. 
To be remembered by Jesus. 

On choosing ап Apostle. - 

For protection under persecution. 


SYMBOLS, MEANINGS. 


Idolatry, 


For pardon for those who had eaten the Passover 


TABLE, SHOWING SOME OF THE PRAYERS MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


ech's wives. 


unsanctified. 


Passage of the Israelites, and destruc- 


Ex. xiii., xiv. 
tion of Pharaoh's host. [ 


21 
The offer to save Sodom, if ten righteous men could be found in it. 
4 Abimelech's household healed. 

Rebekah makes herself known. 
Jacob and Esau are born. 
The brothers are reconciled. 
The anger of God is restrained. 
God's presence is not withdrawn. 
Miriam is healed after seven days. 
The nation is pardoned. 
God shows the land to Moses before his death. 
He triumphs over the Philistines at his death. 
Samuel is born. 
David's house continues to hold the sceptre. 
The glory of God descends upon the house. 
Fire from Heaven kindles Elijah's sacrifice. 
The angel of God destroys the Assyrian army. 
894 берет the Ethiopian army. 

e Ammonite and Moabite armie; 
64 heals the people. så tildels 

ermission given to rebuild the wall of 

Daniel is informed of the Seventy waco 
The whale vomits Jonah forth upon land. 
He “went down to his house justified” or forgiven 
He is strengthened to endure and triumph 5 - 
Promised salvation. n 
The lots fall upon Matthias. 


God by moving the house signifies that their prayer is heard. 


HOW ANSWERED. 


SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE.— Continueds 


ee ene s 
MEANINGS, 


Тһе church of God. 


Christ, wedded to his 
уш ent nede ehurch, 


Heaven] E 
Vic nly hosts, 


ж tory—reward, \ | 
: “| Divine blessings, | 
1 


SYMBOLS, 


_ | Divine judgments. 
| Misery—udversity—ignoranes. 
Fen 


EU 


= dk væ 


wp pectori xr 


gYMB0 


BYMBOLS. 


Door. 

ragoon. 
Drunkenness. 
Earthquakes. 


prov. хт. 
psalms, 4 
. | Jer. Y: ©. 25, е 
Jsaiah xlii: 25, 
Rev. "1.5 etc. 


Hail. 

Hand, right. 

Папа of the Lord. 
Harvest. 

Head. 

Heavens. 

Horse. 

Hunger and thirst. 


Incense. 
Jerusalem. 


Keys. 
Lamp. 


Light. 


Rev. iii. 17. 
Ікар xxi. 12. 


Rev. vii. 5. 
Luke xxiii. 43. 
ii. 7. 


— 1149, ete. 
Job ix. 34, etc. 


Salt. 
Sen in commotion. 
Seal. 


Serpent. 
Sheep. 


Shepherds, 
Shield. 


John x. 11, 16, etc. 
Nahum iii. 18. 

Ezek. xxxiv. 2, otc. 
Ixxxiv. 9. 


Star. 4 
Sun, moon, and stars. 
Sword, 


Psalms Ixix. 1, 
Isalah viii, 7, etc, ` 
- Iv.1, 


OHRONOLOGIOAL AND ЗОТНИН АТАСА вт TABLES: 
LICAL LANGUAGE.— Continued. 8: 


MEANINGS. 
— T 
Gentiles—impure persons—persecutors, 


An opening. 
Sal 


tan. 
Effects of Divine judgments, 
Revolutions. 
Knowledge. 
The Divine favor. 
Abundauce. 
Judgments. 
А public profession. 
Affliction. 
Qutward appearance, 
Power—security. 
Strength. 
Wicked persons. 
God’s enemies, 


The lower orders, opposed to trees, the 
higher orders. 

Divine vengeance. 

Protection—support. 


Divine influence. 

A time of destruction. 

Rule or ruler. 

Political or ecelesiastical governments, 


War and conquest. 
Spiritual desires, 
Prayer. 

Church of God. 

The heavenly state. 
Power and authority. 


Å successor or offspring. 


Л Oa pety. 
Knowledge—bitterness. 


A state—Christ’s church. 


Not a thing unintelligible, but never before 
made plain. 

In the sinful state of nature. 

Adversity—affliction—ignorance. 


Men of rank and power. 
Abundance—fertility—joy. 


Victory. 
Heaven. 


Å secure refuge. 
Authority—correction. 


Purity—barrenness. 


An army. 
Security—secrecy. 


The devil. 


Christ’s disciples. Ё 
Rulers, civil ог eeclesiastical. 


Defence—protection. 


Death. 

Spiritual maladies. 

A prince or ruler. 

The various governors in a state. 
War and slaughter. 


Subjection—degradation. 


Cruelty. 
Kingdom or government. 
Anguish—anxiety. 


The great noble. 
The church of God. 
“ 


The prophets. 
Afllictions—multitudes—ordinances. 


Seven years. 
Afflicted state. 
Judgments—destructive war. 


Spiritual blessings—Divine judgments. | 


Slaughter. 


Protection. 
Furious, ungodly porsons. 


City, or body politic. 
The Church of Christ. 
Labor—restraint. 


Leviticus, The + 

3 ceremoni л 
Numbers. Тһе Pee 
the wilderness. 


Deuteronomy. The law rehear 


Joshua. 'The sto 
р ry of the conquest and iti 
dr The history of the nation Fon EE of Canaan. 
uth. Тһе story of the ance ua to Samson 


2. Samuel. Story of the reign of David. 


The Books of Kings form 
1 g onl i 
MSS. They contain the history of the шин fron p eb 


t H б + " li i 
Jehoiachin from his prison at Babylon, twenty-six Жо ион 
; they 


Ey Чоно S quo ише of the Israelitish monarchy, exclusive of the 
The : i i 

appointed Мооркан a ететі made by ite 

оо НЬ Meam porke of those kingdoms. ЗОВ p 

MA and m is Sounds ue ee regan er x 

olf, nado the céder n А y ET E 


Esther. 'The story of a Jewess who be i 
saves the Jewish people from destruction. Rn bw A a 

Job. Тһе story of the trials and patience of а holy man of Edom. 

Psalms. A collection of sacred poems intended for the use in the 
worship of Jehovah. Chiefly the productions of David. 

Proverbs. The wise sayings of Solomon. 

Ecclesiastes. А poem respecting the vanity of earthly things. 

Solomon’s Song. An allegory relating to the church. 

Isaiah. Рторһесіев respecting Christ and his kingdom. 

Jeremiah. Prophecies announcing the captivity of Judah, its suffer- 
ings, and the final overthrow of its enemies. 

Lamentations. The utterance of Jeremiah's sorrow upon the capture 
of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the temple. 


Ezekiel. Messages of warning and comfort to the Jews in their cap- 
tivity. 
Daniel. A narrative of some of the occurrences of the captivity, and 


a series of prophecies concerning Christ. 

Hosea. Prophecies relating to Christ and the latter days. 

Joel. Prediction of woes upon Judah, and of the favor with which 
God will receive the penitent people. 

Amos. Prediction that Israel and other neighboring nations will be 
punished by conquerors from the north, and of the fulfilment of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

Obadiah. Prediction of the desolation of Edom. 

Jonah. Prophecies relating to Nineveh. 

Micah. Predictions relating to the invasions of Shalmaneser and 


Sennacherib, the Babylonish captivity, the establishment of a theocratic 
kingdom in Jerusalem, and the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem. 
Nahum. Prediction of the downfall of Assyria. 
Habakkuk. A prediction of the doom of “the Chaldeans. à 
Zephaniah. A prediction of the overthrow of Judah for its idolatry 


and wickedness. 


Haggai. Prophecies concerning the rebuilding of the Te 


Zechariah. Prophecies relating to the rebuilding of the 


the Messiah. 
Malachi. Prophecies 
coming of Christ, 


mple. 
Temple and 


relating to the calling of the Gentiles and the 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


of tne life of Christ. 


р brief histor, қ 
Matthew. А brie y f the life of Christ, supplying 
5, 


St. Mark. A brief history o 
| t. Matthew. ң қ 
ы of the life of Christ, with especial 


Luke The 


^u 


‘CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE 


Acts of the Aposttes. The history ox the labors of the Apostles and of 
the foundation of the Christian Church. А Jaer 

Epistle to the Romans. A treatise by St. Paul on the doctrine of justi- 
fication by Christ. . Ч 

First Epistle to the Corinthians. А letter from St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, correcting errors into which they had fallen. fake : 

Second Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul confirms his disciples in 
their faith, and vindicates his own character. d 

Epistle to the Galatians. St. Paul maintains that we are justified by 
БАЙЛ and not by Rites. 

Epistle to the Ephesians. А treatise by St. Paul on 
Divine Grace. ++ 

Epistle to the Philippians. St. Paul sets forth the beauty of Christian 
kindness, 

Epistle to the Colossians. St. Paul warns his disciples against errors, 
and exhorts to certain duties. 

First Epistle to the Thessalonians. St. Paul exhorts his disciples to 
continue in the faith and in holy conversation. 

Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. St. Paul corrects an error con- 
cerning the speedy coming of Christ the second time. 

First and Second Epistles to Timothy. St. Paul instructs Timothy in 
the duty of a Pastor, and encourages him in the work of the ministry. 

Epistle to Titus. St. Paul encourages Titus in the performance of his 
ministerial duties. 

Epistle to Philemon. An appeal to a converted master to receive a 
converted escaped slave with kindness. 

Epistle to the Hebrews. St. Paul maintains that Christ is the sub- 
stance of the ceremonial law. 

Epistle of St. James.. A treatise on the efficacy of faith united with 
good works. 

First and Second Epistles of St. Peter. Exhortations to a Christian 
life, with various warnings and predictions. 

First Epistle of St. John. Respecting the person of our Lord, and an 
exhortation to Christian love and conduct. 

Second Epistle of St. John. St. John warns a converted lady against 
false teachers. 

Third Epistle of St. John. 
hospitality. 

Epistle of St. Jude. Warnings against deceivers. 

The Revelation. The future of the Church foretold. 


the power of 


A letter to Gaius, praising him for his 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE JEWISH AND CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY, FROM 
THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JEWISH HISTORY. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS. 


Chinese Empire founded. 
2349 The deluge. 
2020 
2010 
1996 Birth of Abraham. 
1921 Call of Abraham. 
1896 Isaac born. 
1856 
1837 Birth of Jacob and Esau. 
1729|Joseph sold into Egypt. 
1571| Мовез born. 
1493 
1491|The Passover instituted — Departure 
from Egypt. 1 
1491| The Law given from Mount Sinai. · 
1451|Death of Moses and Aaron — Joshua 
leads the Israelites into Canaan. 


] Sesostris, king of Egypt. 


Kingdom of Argos founded, 


Cadmus introduces letters into Greece, 


Corinth founded. 

Rise of Assyria, 

Search for the Golden Fleece, 
War against Troy, 


The Judges. 


1136|Samson slays the Philistines, 
1120) Death of Samson. 

Sparta a kingdom. 
1095|Saul made king. P pcom. 
11075| Death of- Samuel, 


| lem. _ 
1042|The Ark ге 


102. It of Absalom. ^ 
m Regol aid and ЦЭ ҮГҮЙН Solo-| | Tyre flourishes under Hiram, 


d to Jerusalem. 


mon. 

1012 Foundation of the Temple. 

|1006|Dediention of the Temple. 
- ` 


TABLES. 
CHRONOLOGICA 


JEWISH HISTORY. 
evolt of the Ten 


975 |Death of Solomon Reve established 


Tribes—Kingdom of 
under Jeroboam. — 
975 |Shemaiah атаа а, oyi 
boam, king of Judah. ч 
971 Shishak, king of Egypt хе Jerusa, 
lem and pillages the Temp Ч 19827 
957|Abijah defeats the king of He , 
50,000 men are slain in the attle. " 
906|Israel afflicted with the famine p 
dicted by Elijah. р 
901|The Syrians besiege Samaria. 
897|Elijah translated to heaven. Е 
896|Death of Ahab, king of Israel. 
895| Miracles of Elisha the Prophet. 


1 war— Reho- 


878 
"m Israel invaded by the Assyrians under 
Phul. 
758 
753 
7 


74 a 
l|Pekah, king of Israel lays siege to 
15 res 120,000 pet the men of Ju- 
dah are slain in one day. 
740|Ahaz, king of Judah, being defeated by 
Pekah, calls in the assistance of Tig- 
lath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and be- 
comes tributary to him—lIsrael is also 
made tributary to the same king— 
A Syrian altar is set up in the Tem- 
ple, and the sacred vessels sent to 
Assyria. 4 
721| башагїа is taken by the king of Assyria 
—The Ten Tribes carried into cap- 
tivity—End of the Kingdom of Israel 
—Isaiah and Micah, prophets in Ju- 
dah. 


710 |Ѕеппасћһегір invades Judæa, but the de- 
stroying angel enters the Sp of the 

Assyrians, and in one night destroys 

185,000 of them. 

698|Manasseh, king of Judah—Gross idola- 

try of Judah. 

678|Samaria colonized by Assyrians. 


656| Holofernes is killed at the siege of Be- 
thulia by Judith. 


624|In repairing the Temple Hilkiah dis- 
covers the book of the law, and Josiah 
keeps a solemn Pussover—Jeremiah, 


prophet. 


608 | Josiah killed in battle—Jehoiakim, king. 
605/Jeremiah’s pro heey of the 70 years’ 
captivity — Nebuchadnezzar invades 
Judea, takes Jerusalem—Jehoiakim, 


his vassal. 
602 Jehoiakim revolts from Babylon. 
598) Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusalem. 


597 Jerusalem taken — Jehoiakim de osed, 
and Succeeded by J ehoiachin, who re- 
els. 


of Judah. 
594 


L TABLE.— Continued. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS. 


Tabrimmon, king of Damascus. 


thage founded by Dido. | 
pL of the 2Iympie Fra. 


Syracuse Sounded. 
Rome built.. 
Era of Nabonassar. 


Numa Pompilius, B. C. 715. 


Scythian invasion of Western Asia. 
Byzantium founded. 


Alyattes, king of Lydia—Nabopolassar 
of Babylonia and Cyaxeres of Media 
destroy Nineveh. 


Babylon a great kingdom, 


597|Zedekiah made king over the remnant 


Solon, legislator at Athens, 


out—He is taken to Babylon, where 


580 
572 
569 


692 The Jews captives in Babylon, 


539 
539 


Letter to the Persian king from the 245 fet арага, king of Rome. 


525 N 
522|W. 

ав qui the Temple stopped b; 
521 Haggai and Zechariah, 


520 Building of the Ten 
i ple resumed, 
Be Dedication of За Second Temple. 


Y a royal| Denth of 


he dies—End of the kingdom of Judah. 


Copper money coined 
Fall of TOROS жоға Rame 


Amasis, king of Egypt, 

Frat comedy performed at Athens. 
oun i i 
Cres of the Persian Empire by 

Marseilles built by the Phocæans. 


B 
ло taken by Gyrus and united to 


Egypt соп uered by Camb 
th ашу. TN 


Expulsion of 
Athens тр ЭРЭ» Romy and 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE TABLES. 
ONOLOGICAL TABLE.— Continued. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE.— Continued. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS. n. c. JEWISH nisronr. 
—  OONPEMEORANEODR EVENTS. Г 8 CONTEM Po! 
Tribunes. 158] Peace with Syria. w 


Battle of Marathon. 153| Jonathan, Hi : 
KES (the Abasuerus of Esther). 14 n, High Priest. 


Battles of Salomis and Thermopyla— 
Persians burn Athens, 

Battles of Platea and Mycale—Persians 

retreat from Greece. 


CHR! 


9 eden war. 

140|Allianoe wit i ШО War, 
Tone a Demetrius, whose life Destruction of Carthage, 

144) Death of Jonathan, 

141|Tower of Zion take: 


n— First year of Jew- 
ish freedom. . 
Mordecai. Death of Aristides—Socrates born. 140/Simon made hereditary prin ftheJ Í 
474 Esther and oe тлер the Persians, n Шэн Hyrcanus, High lest. eJews. 
Death of Xerxes. yreanus goes to Parthia with A ti- i 
Ж a Du Cincinnatus dictator. ochus, whe is killed diire Judd пег лалын Gracchus, 
465] „mission of : Е л independent. 
458 Eom оп. Decemvirate at Rome—A ppius Claudius. 125| Hyreanus conquers the land east of Jor- 
i 6 ` E Nehemiah— The walls| Herodotus. dan. 
“ mission 9. . f the law—Oppo- 121 Death of Cai 
"m mm Sova pf NCC 109 DUI Ln] the Samaritan Tem- of Caius Gracchus, 
. ° on Mount Gerizim. 
J 443 Pericles dies—Plato born. 107 Marius, First C 
431 Lysander takes Athens — Death of Al- 106 Death of Hyrcanus—Aristobulus, High Тағаны ‘talent Gene and Pom ` 
429 cibiades. Priest, assumes the title of king. born. реу 
44 dre of the 10,000, 105|Alexander Jannæus—Civil war. 
g|Malachi- Death of Socrates. 100 Julius Cæsar born. 
ын Боев taken by the Gauls. 83 гү Sylla, dictator. 
-| 390 attle of Leuctra. 13 exandra, queen of Judea, 
å Defeat and f . 
2 Murder of Joshua. Death of Epaminondas. 69 Нугсапив II., king, deposed by his ee ONS partica 
362 Bm a eth the eben Temple brother after 3 month 
356 of Diana at Ephesus burned. 


s—Succeeded by 


Aristobulus II.—Rise of Antipater. 


351 Alleged captivity. of the Jews. 


Syria a R. ince. 
High Priest. 65|Civil war between the rival brothers— ce ee ua DION IGG 
550|Jaddua, Hig Death of Plato. Appeal to the Romans. 

348 Alexander the Great succeeds to the 

836 


64 Arbitration of Pompey. 
63 Pompey carries Jerusalem by assault— 
Judea subject to Rome from this time. 
57 | Alexander, son of Aristobulus II., makes 
war on Hyrcanus, but is defeated by 
Gabinius, Proconsul of Syria. 


throne. 
Destruction of Thebes. 
835] ` Battle of Issus— Damascus taken and 
833 Tyre besieged by Alexander. 
332 Tho. High Priest induces Alexander tol Alexander, king of Epirus in Italy. 
alem. 
Eee rot Jews at Alexandria. Васе of Arbela, 5 54 
381 Seti High Priest. Demosthenes” oration for the crown. 
330 Onias, ig Death of Alexander. 
828 Romans humiliated by the Samnites at 
322 the Caudine forks—Demosthenes and 
Aristotle die. 


Cicero, consul. 


Cæsar's first descent on Britain. 
Сама; at Jerusalem; plunders the Second invasion of Britain. 
emple. 

52| Cassius enslaves 30,000 Jews, the parti- 

sans of Aristobulus. 
49|Cæsur releases Aristobulus, who is put to|Cæsar crosses the Rubicon. 
death by the Pompeians—Alexander 

put to death by Scipio at Antioch. 

Thebes rebuilt. 48 


Antipater, first Roman Procurator of Ju- Battle of Pharsalia—Death of Pompey. 

diea—H yreanus, Ethnarch. 

Antipater appoints his sons Phasael aud| Reform of the Callendar. 
Herod captains of Judæa and Galilee. 


44 Decree of Cæsar for re-fortifying Jeru-|Death of Cæsar. 
salem, 


43 Cassius plunders Jerusalem. Death of Cicero. 
Commencement of the Punio wars. 42 Herod defeats Antigonus, and 


enters| Battle of Philippi — Death of Brutus 
Jerusalem in triumph — Is reconciled| and Cassius. 
to Hyrcanus, and betrothed to Mari- 
amne. > 
40 Herod appointed king by the Roman Roman Empire divided— Octavian and 
Senate. Antony at Rome. 


enewal of the triumvirate for five years. 


1 Ptolemy takes Jerusalem—Jewish settle- 
2 HTA in Egypt and Cyrene. 


315 å 
tine under Antigonus. 
+ (илегенде of the Era of the Seleu- 


eidæ. Å 
300|Simon I. the Just, High Priest. 
8 
» Eleazar, High Priest. 


Appius Claudius, censor. 46 


Third Samnite war. 


65 
pr Manasseh, High Priest. 
1 2% 


End of the First Punio war. 
Temple of Janus closed for the first time 
since Nurna. 

Second Punie war. 
5 Hannibal erosses the Alps. 37 
217|Ptolemy recovers Palestine, profanes ће Battle of Trasimene. 

Temple, but is driven out supernatu- 
rally—He persecutes the Jews of Alex- 
_ andria, 


Herod takes Jerusalem on the day of |R 
atonement--Marries Mariamne— Death 

of Antigonus—End of the Asmonæan 

line—Annel made High Priest. 

Herod compelled by Cleopatra to шаке Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aristobulus High Priest, 

Murder of Aristobulus. 

Herod appeases Antony by gifts — An- 
tony gives Cæle-Syria to Cleopatra. 


Chinese wall built. 35 
Dynasty of Han in China. 34 


Jews submit to Antiochus, the 
Åre well treated at first. 


31|Herod defeats the Arabians — Dreadful| Battle of Actium. 
: ipio in Africa—Defeat of tho Carth: earthquake in Judea, L 
eg 4 Karte М 30 Herod шин Octavian at Rome, and is|Death of Antony and Cleopatra—Egypt 
Met, Peace with Carthage. confirmed in his kingdom. 2 Roman province. 
Palestine and Cæle-Syria conquered by 1 29| Herod puts Mariamne to death. ) 
| Antiochus th 


е Great, and confirmed to 28 Бала; of Alexandra, mother of Mari- 
27 


26|Herod murders the last of the family of 
Hyrcanus— Introduces heathen games 
into Jerusalem. 
24|The dominions of Herod increased by 
the addition of Trachonitis, Batanea, 
and Auranitis — Sends his sons Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus to Rome. 
23 Herod visits Agrippa at Mytilene. 
21|Herod rebuilds his palace—Founds Ca- 

sarea, 
18|Rebuilding of the Temple 
17|Completion of the Holy Place. Жо 1 
iochi 11 Refines the hand of Salome to the Ara-| Augustus Pontifex Maximus. 

муче = He is succeeded bian Syllæus. 
a ; Eupator, who takes 10|Herod opens David's tomb in search of e 
leges Jerusalem— А À 


treasure. 
||| |. 6|Murder of Alexander and Aristobulus, 
Ши: Herod's sons by Mariamne— The 
ERI risees refuse the oath to Cus 


The name of Augustus conferred upon 
. Oetavian. 


Death of Hannibal and Scipio. 
degraded from the High 


d which is sold to Jason, 


Third Macedonian war. 


aken by An';ochus Epiphanes 
eruelties towards Ша аны 


End of the Macedonian kingdom. 


Death of Mareellus. 


poe 


10 


CHRONOLOGICAL T. 


JEWISH HISTORY. 


1| Archelaus and Antipas, tetrarchs. 
6|Judza annexed to the Roman p 


Syria: 
9 Birth of St. Paul. 
14 
26| Baptism of John. 
1027| | Pontius Pilate — Ministry of Jesus Christ. 


3o : ї 
"rucifixion and ascension of our Saviour. 


30 
d of the Gos at Jerusalem. 
37 |Spreadl of the Gospel om of St. Stephen. 


36| Pilate deposed—Marty 
37| Conversion of St. Paul. м Р 
39|Caligula attempts to set up his statue in the 


Temple. 


41 
43| Herod Agrippa builds the walls of Jerusalem. 


54| | Spread of Christianity in Judæa and the 

| Roman Empire. 1 
he Jews throw off the Roman yoke—Begin- 

ning of the war with Rome. 

67| Vespasian overruns the country. 


2 The Christians TREE retire from the 
city to Pella before the siege is formed— 
Capture and destruction Sra eS and 
the Temple by Titus. 
13o|Hadrian rebuilds Jerusalem, calling it Ælia 
Capitolina, and сгесіѕ a temple to Jupiter. 
135|Rebellion of the Jews under Bar-Cocheba. 
136| | Second conquest and destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans—More than 500,000 
Jews put to the sword—Final desolation 
of Judæa—The Jews forbidden to return 
to the Holy City—Final dispersion of the 
Jews—During this time they are scattered 
over the face of the earth—In the Eastern 
countries they are generally well treated— 
In Europe they are sometimes persecuted, 
and sometimes well treated. For the events 
of this period of their history, the reader 
is referred to the History of the Jews al- 
ready given in the body of this work. 
Jews first settle in England. 


Richard I. 


coronation о! 


1187 
1204 | Barbarous treatment of the English Jews under 
King John. * 
1215 
1348|A fatal distemper raging in Europe, the Jews 
are suspected of having poisoned the springs, 
and numbers of them are massacred. 
Jews banished from Spain, Portugal, and 
I oil Mme SE there- 
y. 
шан against Jews rescinded by Pope Six- 
tus 


rovince of 


CHRONOLOGICAL A 


'ABLE.— Continued. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS. 
„———_ 


Tiberius їп Germany—Famine at Rome. 


5 > the Germans. 1 
Varus defeated Бу tl у үсешне of Tiberius. 


Death of Augustus—. 


} Tiberius, Emperor of Rome. 


Caligula, Emperor. 


Ciaudius, Emperor. 


Nero, Emperor—Rome on fire for six 
} days. 


Death of Nero. 
Vespasian, Emperor. 


Hadrian, Emperor. 


The events of Gentile history from A. p. 
136 to 1078 are of the highest impor- 
tance: the chief are the persecution and 
final triumph of Christianity ; the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire; the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and the establishment 
of the age of chivalry. 


The first Crusade. 
Second Crusade. 


Jerusalem taken by Saladin. 


Magna Charta. 


Turks in Europe. 
си of America, 1492. 
panish Armada. 


1603| Jews favored in Holland. 
1657 келеді by Cromwell to return to Eng- 


testant children enacted. 
1723| Jews acquire the right to own land in England. 


1746| Failure of bill to SUED in Ireland. 
ews naturalized in E 2 
ill repealed Бу Parlia- 


ewish naturalization 
ment. 


1790|The Jews of Spain, Portugal, and Avignon 

are declared citizens of France by the Re- 
_ public—Beginning of universal toleration and 
protection for the Jews in Christian countries. 


1702|Statute to compel them to maintain their Pro-|Queen Anne—Victories of Marlborough and 


Congress of Cambrai. 
George Washington born. 


War between France and England carried 


American Revolution. 
vd 2 American Independence. 
Organization of the United States of America. 


Accession of James VI. of Scotland to the 
English crown. 


Death of Cromwell. E 


Prince Eugene. 


Battles of Falkirk and Culloden. 


on in America—Earthquake at Lisbon. 


MR. LEWIN'S SCHEME OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF OUR 
LORD'S LIFE. 


B.C. 6 (about Feb. 22). Birth of John.the Bap- 
tist; the time of Elizabeth's concep- 
"tion being inferred from the calculation 
that the course of Abia went out of 
office on May 22, B.C. 7. 

B.C. 6 (about Aug. r). Tue Nativity or Jesus 
CHRIST; nearly two years before the 

death of Herod (Matt. ii. 16). 
The Census under Sentius Saturninus, who 
displeased Varus before September 2, 


B.C. 6, 
B.C. 4. April x. Death of Herod at woe 
- . Return of oly Family from | 
A.D. 6. Banishment of Archelaus. ` 1 


Cyrenius, prefect of Syria. | š 
A.D. z. Completion of the Census o 1 
x CHRIST AT THE Passover ( 


а = 


A.D. 29 (February). Baptism of Jesus, 


A.D. 28 (about Ang. or Sept). Preaching of 


John the Baptist, in the Jirst year of 
the Sadbatic cycle, in the sixth year 
of which our Lord’s Ministry closed. 


Age 33.* 
(Feb. to March), The Temptation. š 


A.D. 29-A.D. 33. The Duration of Christ's 


Ministry, from Passover to Passover, 


Sour full years, in accordance with 


° Luke xiii, 7, 


A.D. 29. FinsT Passover, ending April 2, 


Opening of our Lord's Minist 2 
жы 2 at Je 
ШИРАК John 


HEME OF THE 
MR. LEWIN'S SC 214 TE. 


A.D. 29 (Autumn). 
nistry in - 
years and js im Galilee, 


including 
Na- 


CHRONOLOGY OF OUR 


Continued. 


Nov. 28 to Dec. 5. Feast of Dediog, 


tion (John x.). 
Jesus returned to Bethabara (John x. 31). 


A.D. 32 (Beginning). Death and raising of La. 


zarus. 
Jesus retires to Ephraim, and thence to 


Cæsarea Philippi. 


* 7, E 
Бан (Spring). Second rare Return to Capernaum. Tribute Money. 
A.D. 29 to А. 53 duration—four or five months. Passover, April 13. Beginning of our 
ай Third Galilean Circuit. på Lord's last circuit, occupying a year, 

å a ril 22. The беутеротротоУ сёВВат Кі and terminating at Jerusalem: 
z e., the first Sabbath of the seco (Autumn). The warning to flee out of 

th (Jyar)- T Galilee. у, 

um EM The Pentecost, rer A.D. 33 (Spring). The circuit resumed from 
on a Sabbath. The ‘Feast West to East, along the borders of 
John v. Samaria and Galilee, in the direction 
Galilee. of Peræa, and so across the Jordan. 


Jesus returns to 
Sermon on the Mount. 

7 ircuit. 
Fourth Galilean Circui 
(Autumn). Return to Capernaum. 


A.D. 31 (about April). Death of John the Bap- 


tist. 
April 19 (1o of Nisan). 
Five Thousand. pee 
April 21. The discourse of John vi. : 
on the Sabbath before the Passover. 
Sept. зо. Feast of Tabernacles (John 


vii. 1). 
Sept. 23 (about). Jesus reaches Jeru- 


salem. 
He withdraws, probably to Bethabara. 


oc es n 
ee dl di 2 — 
* e» Mr. Lewin's authority for this date is in the 
fact that Isaiah Ixi, was the appointed lesson of 
the daily service about the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which in this year fell on October rr. 


Feeding of the 


Recrosses the Jordan to Jericho. 

Friday, March 27. Arrives at Bethany, 
six days before the Passover. 

Saturday, March 28. Rest at Bethany 
on the Sabbath evening. Supper at 
the house of Simon. 

Palm Sunday, March 29. Jesus enters 
Jerusalem. 

Monday, March 30—Thursday, April 
2. Аз in our narrative. 

Thursday, April 2—Evening. The Pass- 
over and Lord's Supper. 

Good Friday, April3. The Crucifixion. 
Jesus expires at 3 P.M. 
Easter Sunday, April 5. 

rection. 
Thursday, May 14. 
Sunday, May 24. 


The Resur- 


The Ascension. 
Day of Pentecost. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF ST. PAUL. 


ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES. 


CONYBEÆRE 
AND 
HOWSON. 


LEWIN. 


4. D. 
About 5 or 6. 


36. 
37. 
39. 39. 
(Feast of Tabernacles.) 
39-40. 39-40. 
40- 40. 
44- 43- 
44- 44- 
44 ОГ 45. 44- 
(Before the Passover.) 
48-49. 45-46. 
50. 48. 
51. Å 
% 52. 
E. (February.) 
. 53. 
(Pentecost.) (Tabernacles: 
54. 
54- 
(таға half.) (Beginning.) 
D 54. 
May. 
55-57. Soe 
57. 7. 
(About Pent.) 
57-58. 57-58. 
58. 58. t 
38) ТЭЭ 27.) 
я Cai 
. бо. 
2: (About Midsummer.) 
. бо. 
(End of August. 
5. Aboue Noria ) 
. xe 
(Beginning of March.) 
63, 61-63. 


63. 
(Spring.) 


Rest of the Jewish Churches. 
Conversion of Cornelius. 
Barnabas fetches Saul from Tarsus to Antioch. 
Famine; and death of Herod Agrippa I. 
Barnabas and Saul go to Jerusalem with the col- 
ТЕСЕ X 
aul's First Missionary Journey. 
Paul and Barnabas go 26 to the eanet at Jeru- 
salem. 
Paul's third visit ж 
Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 
Paularrivesat Corinth, where he stays 18 months. 


He reaches Ephesus 
years (Lewin). ч 


Reaches 
аш” 2/74 visit, and arrest i 
Imprisonment Cesana) oe eigne 
Festus succeeds Felix. 


TABLE OF ST. PAUL'S LIFE. 


Birth of Saul at Tarsus. 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

His first visit to Jerusalem. 


(Paul's second visit.) 


Paul arrives at Jerusalem. 

His fourth visit. 

Winters at Antioch (Lewin). 

Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


Leaves Ephesus for Macedonia. 


Winters at Corinth (th: 
Reaches Philippi a de months). 


erusalem at Pentecost. 


Paul sails for Rome. 


His shipwreck at 
Paul reaches Pasa g: 


His first impri 
On his rece Peni (xo yeu: 
goes to Macedonia, 


atia, and 


sent t 
rdom of St. 
"one к 


where he stays three /ш// 


_— y 


returns through 


arrested юм nd Troas to Ephesus, where he 1s 
Mart 


T Years В. C. TITLES. 


| Lukei 26-35. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE TABLES. 


ni rn 2 TABULAR ARRANGEMENT OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; 


Propane AUTHORS, AND TIME COVERED BY THE WRITINGS 


Yzans В. C. I mm E ee 


TITLES. 


EE ER Аштнонз. Years B. C. 
eee 
From 4004 to 1635. : 5 [MUNI Et ЕЕ уі 
From 1635 to 1401. z ушне Compiled бу Samuel, Na-| From 11 
1491. Баканас» than, Gad, or others, From fy ЕЕ Sa 
From Aeg 2 Eus b. ns] |Probabty Jeremiah......... (iren 1016 to 889. 
: I CHRONICLES.. Tom 889 to 58 
From 1451 to 1425. E. 2 
From 1425 to 1120. тыс, zra and others ... From 4004 to 532. 
From 1241 to 1231. NEHEMIAH хв 536 to 456. 
THERE Tom 45610 433. 
rom 52110 495. (Out of line of nar. 
rative.) 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATES OF POETICAL BOOKS. 


AUTHORS. : Years B. C. 
Eee 
Unknown, but before the Exod Р, ЭНЭЭ л» 220 
SA xode, RAMONA Sone Solomona 200 22564 15505322 About 1016. 2 4 
Written at various times, those by Ессік5ІАЅТ. быш; Sod решара[ others Abont тооо. " 
David between 1060 and 1016. olomOn edes iier et erties ete About 976, or in Solomon's old age. 
5 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 
Kiwcs or JUDAH. 
J KINGS OF ISRAEL. TITLES. D KInGs or JUDAH. 
pas e RM AA e VE Lr 
Between | 
Joash, Amaziah or Azariah..................... Jehu and Jehoahaz, or Joash and Jero- ||| JEremrar ...... 628—586 | Josiah. 
Шаға һе e SIN eroboam II. LAMENTATIONS.| 628—586 cere to have been written on the 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah eroboam II. HABAKKUK. 612—598 ГИА LER. 
“Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah... Pe Shell, Menahem, Peka- || DANIEt.... 534 During the Captivity. 
ҚАЛЫҚ қа Geer dosen (S WIS 588—583 Ís Maie the capture of Jerusalem, 
gp Ahaz, and Pekah and Hoshea. EZEKIEL. 83—56: i y eU В 
ezckiah : Israel led captive. Haccar SETE 8 4 GULE 
ah Hu 2 эн 520—51 l/ter the return from Babylon. 
4 ECHARIAH. 520—518 
MALACHTI.... 436—420 


——— MM ы å ae Vel sc e Medi 
° 


PROPHECIES AND ALLUSIONS TO CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 5 


EXPRESSLY CITED, EITHER AS PREDICTIONS FULFILLED IN HIM, OR APPLIED TO HIM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Н [HALES’s ANALYSIS.] 


- 


FIRST SERIES. 


y Describing ing Christ in his Human Nature, as the Promised Seed 72 the Woman, in the grand Charter of our Redemption (Gen. iii. 15); and his Pedigree, Sufferings, and Glory, 


in his successive Manifestations of Himself until the End of the World. 


'HE SEED oF THE WoMAN.—Gen. iii. 15. | VII. Or Jacos OR IsnAEL.—Gen. xxviii. 4-14. | XI. Hrs PASSION ок SurrEniNGs.—Gen.iii. 15. | XV. His Ascension Into HEAVEN.— Psalms 
iv. 4. 1 Tim. ii. 15. Rev. хіі. 5. Exod. iv. 22. Num. xxiv. 7-17. Psalms Psalms xxii. 1-18; хх. 13; Їхххїх. 38-45. viii. 5,6; xlvii. 5; Іхуін. 18; cx. 1. Acts 


сххху. 4, еіс. Isaiah xli. 8; xlix. 6. Jer. Isaiah liii. 1-12. Dan. ix. 26. Zech. xiii. 6, i. 11; її. 33. John xx. 17. Ephes. iv. 8-10. 


оғ A VIrGIN.—Psalms xxii. то; Їхїх. xiv. 8. Luke i. 68; ii. 30. Acts xxviii. 20. 7. Matt. xxvi. эт. Luke xxiv. 26, John Heb. i. 3; ii. 9. Rev. xii. 5. 
16; cxvi. 16. Isaiah vii. 14; xlix. - ее 
у. 3. Jor. хххі. 22. Matt. i. 23. | VIII. Or тне Trine оғ Jupan.—Gen. xlix. 


1. 29. Acts viii, 32-35: xxvi. 23. 


то. 1 Chron. у. 2. Міс.у.2. Matt. ii. 6. | XII. Hrs DEATH on THE Cross.—Num. xxi.9. | XVI. His SECOND APPEARANCE AT THE RE- 
Heb. vii. 14. Rev. v. 5. Psalms xvi. то; xxii. 16; xxxi.22; xlix. 15. | . GENERATION.—Isaiah xl. то; lxii. rr. и 


E FAMILY Gen 1с 26! Isaiah liii. 8,9. Рап, іх. 26. John iii. 14; xxiii. 5,6. Hos. ii. 5. Mic. v. з. Hab. 
ті T IX. Or тик House ов Davip.—Sam. үй. viii. 28; xii. 32, 3 - Matt. xx. 19; xxvi. 2. ii. 7. Dan. vii. 13, 14. Matt. xxiv. 3-30; 
THE CE or arie HaBREWS.— Exod. 12-15. r Chron. xvii. 11-14. Psalms xxxix. І Сог. ху. з. Col.ii.1s. Phil. ii. 8. xxvi. 64. John у. 25. Heb. іх. 28. Rev. 
T pi s.a Cor, zi. 2a. 42% eue ach "iil. € 42: Р XD Rye AND EMBATMMENT..- Eu OE 
M гр «75 Ж, X, JV. 3, 4», ОР, 5, 9. заган liii. 9. att: xxvi. 12. Mark xiv. 8. 
ken OF ÅBRAHAM,—Gen. xii. 3; ix, тт. Ман. i. r. Luke i. 69; ii. 4. John John хіі. 7; xix. до. x Cor. xv. 4. XVII. His Last APPEARANCE AT THE END 
р i. 18. Matt. i. r. John viii. vii. 42. Acts ii. 30; xiii. 23. Rom.i.3. 2 ов THE Мокір.—Рѕаїтѕ 1. 1-6. Job xix 
iii. 25. Tim. ii. 8. Rev.xxii.16.  . . XIV. His RESURRECTION ON THE THIRD Day. 25-29. Eccles. xii. 14. Dan. xii.2, 3. Matt. 
: å å sh xvi. "M xvil. 15; xlix. 35: lxxiii. xxv. 31-46. John у. 28-30. Acts xvii. 31; 
Line or ISAAC.—Gen. xvii. 19; | X. BORN AT BETHLEHEM, THE CITY OF DAVID. 24. Johni. 17. Matt. xii, 40; xvi. 4; xxvii. xxiv. 25. Rev. xx. 11-15. 


xvi. 4. 
i, 18, 


2 


Rom. ix. 7. Gal. iv. 23- —Mic. v.2. Matt. ii. 6. Luke ii. 4. John 63. John ii. 19. Acts ii. 27-31; xiii. 35. 
vii. 42. 1 Cor. xv. 4. ` 


SECOND SERIES. > : 
Describing his Character and Offices, Human and Divine. 


N oF Gop.—2 Sam. vii. 14. x Chron, | УІ. Тик Wispom or Gop.—Prov. viii, 22-30. | X. Tue MEDIATOR, INTERCESSOR ок Аруо- | XV. Tur MESSIAH, CHRIST, KING or ISRAEL. 


Í, вт; iii. 13; У, 27. i. 
64. Heb, ii. EM ^s Mi RE хі. 3; iv. 12. х Peter i, 23. 2 Peter iii. 5. 


lxxii. т. Prov. . xi. 19. i. 49. . i. 24. .—Job ІН, 23. Isaiah Hii. x2; lix. —1 Sam. ii. то. 2 Ѕат. vii. 12. 1 Chron. 
» Mark A Luke L. 35 re. ке MM Con fat ri Ne d Tim. ii, 5. Heb. ix. хүй, 11. еы it 2; д 1,6; PEN at , 
Й: | VIL. Тик Omaerz (on Wono) og тив Lorp, | 55 Y John ii 1. Ren раған, le ээ NE 


OR or Gop.—Gen. xv. 1-4. 1 Sam. iii. 1-21. 


| T Л i 1 Aun s. 49; vl. 69. Acts iv. 26, 27: x. 38. 
8 Bam. vil. 4: 1 Kings хуй. 8-24; Psalms XI. SHILOH, THE ArosrLE.—Gen. xlix. ro. ? 


HE бох or Man.—Psalms viii xxxiii. б, Isaiah хі. 8. Mic. iv.2. Jer. xxv. ° VI. Tuz G Ter x ESI EE IS 
L45'Dan| - 7 ENGS ч - Exod. іу. x3. Matt. xv. 24. Luke іу. 18. | XVI. Тн Сор or ISrAEL— 5 7 
Mat э, John. 1-14; Hil 34. LukeT o. Heb. John іх. 7; xvii. 3; xx. 21. Heb. iii. 1. ҚЫ Josh: pe ау, en ытын 


xlv. 3. Ezek. viii. 4. Matt. xv. 31; хх. 
за. John хх. 28. 


XVII. Шикі Lom or Hosrs, or = Lorv.— 
Sam. vi . 1 Chron. xvii. 2. 
Ёс Isaiah vi. 1, Mal. i. 14 Rom. 


ii. s + | 
| cen 


Rev. xix. 13. > 


XII. Тнк Нїсн Priæsr.—Psalms cx. 4. Isaiah 
lix. 26. Heb. iii. 1; iv. 14; v. 10; ix. 11. 


gm POSE set 


LES- 


р IN PARALLELS. 
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RRANGE 
KINGS AND PROPHETS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL, Å 


EL. 
THREE KINGS OF ALL ISRA 


BEFORE CHRIST 1095. 


о IT : CHRIST 1055- 
Л mme А REIGNED 40 ҮЕАК5..... A .... BEFORE ee € 
SAUL oenennnvnnenevnnananennpanennsnennsvernrrem -REIGNED 40 YEARS osont o En a са ДАШЫ ТУ as BEFORE 
БОТОМ o ees PROPHETS 
MON. а 
SOLO z 2 H BEGAN TO REIGN. ISRAEL. 
А МІМЕТЕЕМ 45 
48 TWENTY EN KINGS OF ISRAEL. FB DELIA 
E etas BEGAN TO REIGN. 28 KINGS OF JUDAH. OG DEE 
Hr a ae Tees - 2 ii. 20 || Man of God 
«| 975 E EHI 22 Ков from Judah, 
РЕ Kings pb т | Бе | ОКЕНОБОАМ:: а 974 | JEROBOAM «єнєє End 
7 989529 7 : xiv. 2O 
å 225) ABIJAM, or Abijah ..... 95 : 2 I Kings 
КЕ: A 9 43 ASA REEL 955 ogå МАРАВ Ta 12 хөхөө өөө 3232 1 Kings xv. 16 
97822250556» NAD : EE 
ЛЕ ELAH d r Kings xvi. IO 
o .... а. 1 = 
Т EE та“ [imo avi 1 | Elijah. 
Hanani Seg OMRI...- БА 22 r Kings xvi. 2 2 
918 | AHAB.........ssssssssssss " 
xxii. 40 
1 Kings xxii. 41 25 JEHOSHAPHAT ...... ........ 914 897 | AHAZIAR амен reete 2 1 Kings ; | 
896 lara re Ns Joram (son 2 Aking fii 7r Elisha. 
Fliezer............ Ki ES TW ыы: 
i i ? 8 EHORAM, оғ 20кат......... 9 
Jahaziel .......... 2 Kings viii. 16 ] (Foun aay X 
| Jehoshaphat, his ie) 
and four years alone. š t 
2 Kin viii. 25 I AHAZIAH, or Fehoahas.....| 885 а 28 2 Kings іх. 6 
RE 882 || 884 | Jensen 
2 Kings хі. 3 6 | ATHALIAH ........4а...... 4 j Ке e 
2 Kings хі. 21 | 40 | JEHOASH, оғ Foash ss... 878 5298 йт однАг Он 17 2 Kings s Е 2 
e roc s 1 
839 | JEHOASH, оғ ?даз/.......... 16 2 King 
Zechariah, son 
VP Nea i 5 48% i iv. 22 || Hosea. 
E Kings xiv. I 2021 АМАЛАН:.2252555.- 3 825 | JEROBOAM IL.................. 4I 2 Kings xiv. Aer 
i iv. 21 | 52 | AZARIAH, or UzsiaA.......-. 810 
dun- Үг: FORE То 784 | Interregnum for eleven 
(who had un- erree 
ver 773 ZACHARIAH poten r... 6 шо. | 2 Kings xv. 8 
eae .| 2 Kings xv. 13 
of 772 | SHALLUM . ..| I mo i 
772 | MENAHEM. IO 2 Kings xv.17 
761 | PEKAHIAH .. . 2 2 Kings xv.23 1 
759 | Рекан........... олссссоксосе 20 2 Kings ху. 27 
so i ДОТНАМ::222%2225 0001958 
A i A 742 3 
739 | HOSHEA kills РЕКАН........ Oded. 
Anarchy for some years. 
730 | HOSHEA settled in the 
S-|| 2 Kings xviii. 1 | 20 | HEZEKIAH.................... 726 Aingdom.............| 9 | 2 Kings xvii. I 


БОР ЫГ aT АСЕ IR Eqs so 


É + 721 | The Kingdom of Israel overthrown by the Assyrians. Shalmaneser, king 
2 Kings xxi. I IBS CI DIANASSEN узд» ә», аз. PASS - us 3 А 
2 Kings хх! 19 2 of ASSyria, came up against Samaria in the sixth year of the reign of 
ITA 2 Kings xxii, І | 31 Hoshea (В. c. 724), i i - 
2 Kings xxiii. 30 | 3 mo. | JEHOAHAZ, or Shallun .....| 610 5 ша 7 4) and Ee A Ses РЕ three years took the Nr 
Zephaniah 2 Kings xxiii. 34 | 11 | TEHOIAKIM ЕРЕ 610 ried Israel away into Assyria, and having removed them to the cities of 
Ezekiel ... 2 Kings xxiv. 8 | 3 mo. JENA CHIN, 07 Jeconiah, $9 Halah and Habor, by the river Gozan, and into the cities of the Medes, 
2 Kings xxiv. 18 | 11 | ZEDEKIAH. 599 he placed Assyrians in the cities of Samaria in their room. 


Judah carried captive to 
Babylon .............. Я 
GOVERNORS OF 
JERUSALEM AFTER THE 
- CAPTIVITY, 
ZERUBBABEL ...; 


Note,—The gl 

and formed thesKin 
Jeroboam; | 
eelings, д many out ot Ше | 

! aus & PUR of the national religion, АТ the Ka aq system of 

over the fate of the ten tribes, € land was settled by People from the region of Tigris and 

1 Who for 388 years held th ы 

others are commended, ‘Ot y Fc the throne, six are mentioned with ; 

and wills несі. Aer ec Medos do wicked—Jehoram, Ahaz, rn Kana 


МІЗ 


ANT. HØRES z 
i |: EE hj “с-ф xx. | ENTITLED SEDER 
P РОК c. ro. OLAM. 
caret o —— 
oc n Aaron consecrated ЕТГІ Aaron ...... Aaron. 
I : : 
died. 
НО 2 | Eleazar consecrated.................. Eleazar...... Eleazar. 
di 5 3 
1433 2 Phinehas consecrated................. Phinehas..... Phinehas, 
ied. A қ 
i Abishua, ) During the| Abishua...... Eli. 
AA л АЙ” di Is of е Bukki.. 22) ышы. 
if елі Judges. |Uzzi.......... ...  Abiathar, 
.6 Eli, of the race of Ishamar, con- Zerahiah..... ..|Zadok. 
1186 7 secrate 
46 died, Meraioth Ahitub. Ahi 4 
IL mE OO |Ahitub.......... imaaz, under 
8 | Ahitu 
Rehoboam. 
9 ПОРЕСКЕ Amariah .....| Ahimelech ..... ent, under 
iah. 
10 Ahimelech, or Abiathar.............. Ahitub I..... Abiathar........ Jehoachash, under 
murdered by Saul. Я Jehoshaphat. 
1090 11 | Abiathar, Ahimelech or Abime-|Zadok I......|Zadok........... Jehoiarib, under 
lech. E Jehoram. 
1045 | 12 Zadok der E 32523 Ahimaaz.....| Ahimaaz........ jean under 
ied. aziah. 
99 13 Аһітаа2 .......- еее еее нее. Azariah...... Azariah .........|Jehoiadah, ) under 
14 Azariah, perhaps Amariah of 2|Johanan, Joram........... ;Phadaiah, f Joash. 
959 Chron. xix. II. т Chron. 
vi. 9, 10. 
15 | Johanan, perhaps Jehoiada of 2|Azariah...... Issus .......».... Zedekiah, under 
Chron. xxiv. 15. Amaziah. 
863 died at the age of one hundred 
and thirty. 
16 | Azariah, perhaps Zechariah, son Amariah .....| Axioramus .....| Joel, under Uzziah. 
; of Jehoiada. š 
825 killed. 
17 | Amariah, perhaps Azariah, under|Ahitub II... Phideas......... Jotham, under 
Uzziah. k Joatham. 
died. 
d 18 | Ahitub II.) under Jotham, king|Zadok II. ... |Sudeas.......... Uriah, under Ahaz. 
19 | Zadok II. of Judah. Shallum ...... Juelus........--. Neraiah, under 
Ў Hezekiah. 
734 | 20 | Uriah, under Abaz.................... Hilkiah...... Jotham.......... Hosaiah, under 
Ч Manasseh. 
21 | Shallum.................... SSE Azariah...... \й е1 azas Эш, under 
mon. 
уи | 22 | Azariah, under Hezekiah (2 Chr.|Seraiah ...... Neriah.......... Hilkiah, under 
xxxi. IO). Josiah. 


130 


ЕО 


"wl 


159 
SNE 
08 | 26 | Seraiah, at commencement of Cap- 


FROM T 


2. TAKEN 


) 
23 | Hilkiah, under Hezekiah ...........|Jehozadak .. 


24 | Eliakim, or Joakim, under Manas-|Joshua....... 


seh, continued to live under 
Josiah, B. c. 609, and longer. 
Azariah, perhaps Neriah ............|---- 


tivity. 
- put to death. 


miah, B. c, 420. 
‚ or Judas, Neh. хіі. ro, B. C. 413. 
an, or John, 373. 

Jaddus, who received Alexander 


oachim under the reign of Xerxes, Sos. Ant., l. ii. 5. n 
, Joasib or Chasib, consecrated high-priest during governorship of Nehe- 


the Great at Jerusalem in B. C. 341 


3. FROM JOS. 


4. FROM THE JEWISH 


«| Odeas ..... хе Azariah, under 


Jehoiakim and 
Zedekiah. 
Sallumus.......|Jehozadak, after 
the taking of 
Jerusalem, 


.| Hilkiah .........|Jesus, son of Joza- 
.. |Seraiah......... 


dak, after Cap- 
tivity. 


Jozadak; during Captivity ...........l................ | Jozadak......... 
died 


- | 28 | Joshua, or Jesus, son of Jozadak ..|................ Jesus, or Jo- 


shua. 


SUCCESSION AFTER THE CAPTIVITY. 


THE FOLLOWING IS FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAH AND JOSEPHUS. 


2T. 54 


-------------- 


,and 


A COMPLETE LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE HEBREWS | 


HE COMMENCEMENT TO THE SUBVERSION OF THEIR STATE AND GOVERNMENT. 


ORDER. 


аа аа а NE AE C DM 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER VALUABLE TABLES. 


THE FOLLOWING IS FROM EZRA, NEMEMIAH AND JOSEPHUS, 


Eleazar, B. C. 291; under this 
translation is said to have 
285; died 276. 

Manasseh, B. C. 276; died 250. 

Onias II., в. с. 250; died 217. 

Simon II., n. c. 217; died 195. : 

Onias III., B. C. 195; deposed 175, and died 167. 

Jesus, or Jason, В. С. 175; deposed 172. 

meen otherwise called Menelaus, B.c. 172; died 

Lysimachus, vicegerent of Menelaus, killed B. c. 170. 

Alcimus, Jacimus or Joachim, В. c. 160. 

Onias V. did not exercise his office in Jerusalem, but 
retired into Egypt, where he built the temple Onion, 
B. C. 157. 

Judas Maccabæus restored the altar and the sacrifices in 
165; died in 153. 

Jonathan, the Asamonæan, brother of Judas Maccabæus, - 

_ consecrated 153; died 143. 

Simon Maccabæus, В. С. 143; died 136. 

John Hyrcanus, n. 0. 136; died 106. 

Aristobulus, king and pontiff, died 106. 

Alexander Jannzeus, king and pontiff, 105. 

Hyrcanus, from 68 to 42. 

Aristobulus, brother of Нугсапия, usurped the high- 
priesthood, and held it three years and three months, 
from 69 to 66. 

Antigonus, his son, also usurped the office and held it 
from 42 to 37, when he was taken by Socius. 

Ananeel of Babylon, made high-priest by Herod, В. с. 
37 > held the office till 36. 

Aristobulus, the last of the Asamonzeans, held the position 
less than one year, and Ananeel was made high- 
priest again in 35. : 

Jesus, son of Ра, deposed в. c. 20. 

Simon, son of Boethus, В. c. 20; deposed 5 В. С. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, В.С. 5; meeting with an 
accident that prevented the discharge of his duties, 
Ellem was elevated for one day. а 

Joazar, son of Simon, в. с. 4; relieved А.р. I. 

Eleazar. brother of Joazar, A. D. I. 

Jesus, son of Siah, A. p. 6; Joazar was restored A.D. 7; 
deposed 13. 

Ananus, son of Seth, A. D. 13 to 24. 

Ishmael, son of Phala, in 24. 

Eleazar, son of Ananus, made in 24. 

Simon, son of Camithus, made high-priest in 25. 

Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, made in 26, and continued 


pontiff the Septuagint 
been made Nin н: rs 


till 35. 
Jenathan, son of Ananus, made in 35, and continued 
till 37. à 
Theophilus, son of Jonathan, made in 37, and continued 
till 41. 


Simon, surnamed Cantharus, and son of Simon Boethus, 
was made high-priest in 41. 
Matthias, son of Ananus, made high-priest in 42. 
Elioneus, made in 44, and continued till.45. Simon, son 
of Cantharus, was a second time made high-priest 
A.D. 45, and deposed the same year, | 
Joseph, son of Caneus, was made high-priest in A. D. 45, 
till 57. 
fed he son of 
the year of the vulgar era 47, 
hood till 63. 
Ismael was ordainetl high-priest, A. D. 63. 
Joseph, surnamed Cabei, in 63. 
'Ananus, the son of Ananus, in 63. 
Jesus, the son of Aer 64, 
esus, the son of Gamaliel, in 04. 4 : 
Mattbias, the son of Theophilus, was Pad "Aga-priest in 
A. D. 70. 1 
Phannias, The son of Samuel, was made high-priest in тэ 
the year Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed, 


and a final Жэ 2 (о the ы priesthood. 


Nebodeus, was made high-priest in 
and enjoyed the priest- 


BIBLE AIDS FOR SOCIAL 


“ Take with you words, and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take away all iniquity, 


E EXPRESSIONS FOR SOCIAL PRAYER. 


ADORATION. ; 
i i ; t great, 

there is none like unto thee, 0 Lord; thou art gre 
et is great in might; who would not fear thee, O King 


of nations? 1 
All thy works shall praise thee, 


Jer. x. 6, 7. 


0 Lord, and (Ву saints shall bless 


Psa. cxlv. 10. and talk 


thee. They shall speak of the gloty of thy kingdom, 
of thy power. 
Рза. Іху. 2. 0 thou tbat hearest prayer, unte thee shall all flesh come. 
CONFESSION. på 
i iniqui done wick- 
815245 We have sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have 
E edly, and have rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts and 
^ : fi thy judgments. 3 
1 John i, 8. If қоғау va hare no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. 
Isaiah ixiv. 6. | We are all as an unclean thing. 
SUPPLICATION. ) 
Psa. lxvii. 1. God be imereiful unto us, and bless us; and causo bis face to shine 


upon us. . 2 PA 
Wilt thou not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee 
Show us thy mercy, О Lord, and grant us thy salvation. 


INTERCESSION. 


Let the peaple praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee. : 
Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; but establish 


the just. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men! 

For thy mercy is great above the heavens, and thy truth reacheth 
unto the clouds. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for ever- 
more. 

From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, the 
Lord's name is to be praised. 

Who is like unte the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, who 
humbleth himself to behold the things that are in heaven and in 
the earth. 

Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins according to the riches of his grace. қ 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to his abundant merey hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 

inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ. р 


DEDICATION. 


O Lord our God, other lords besides thee huve had dominion over 
us; but by thee only will we muke mention of thy rame. 
We ure thine. - 


Psa. Ixxxv. 7. 
Psa. Ixxxv. 8. 


Psa. Ixvii. 3. 
Psa. vii. 9. 
Psa. cvii. 15. 
Paa. oviii. 4. 
Psa. oxiii. 2. 
Psa. oxiii. 3. 
Psa. cxiii. 5, 6. 
2 Cor. ix. 15. 

2 Cor. ix. 7. 


1 Pet. i. 3, 4. 


Eph. i. 3. 


Isaiah xxvi. 13. 


Isaiah Ixiii. 19. | 
xd DOXOLOGY. 
Phil. iv. 20. 


Now unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever. Amen. 
Rev. vii. 10. шч to our God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Ч с Lamb. P x 
Rev. vii. 12. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 


power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever, Amen. 


Й 


EXPRESSIONS FOR PRIVATE PRAYER. 


i : : ADORATION. ; 
| I love thee, O Lord, my strength. 
The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
. my strength, in whom I will trust Я 
| шу salvation, and my high tower. 
Truly my soul waiteth upon God; from him cometh my salvation. 

nly is my rock and my salvation; he is my defence, I shall not 

 greately moved. ' 


savii 
Psa. xviii. 2. 


and шу deliverer; шу God, 
my buokler, and the horn of 


gb 


| va PEN * CONFESSION. 
I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever before me. 
For I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing: 
for to wil it me; but how to perform that which is 


and receive us graeiously d 


Рза. xxv. 
Psa. li. 9. 
Psa. 3 


Psa. 


. XXV. 
. XXV. 


5 хүй. 
.exix. 
exix. 175. 
. oxix. 176. 
. exxxix. 23. 


.exxxix. 24. 


xxv. 4. 
xxv. 5. 


Psa. 
Psa. 


Psa. cxix. 18. 
1 Chron. iv. 10. 
Gen. xxxii. 26. 
Prov. xxx. 8. 
Prov. xxx. 9. 
Job xvi. 22. 


Psa. xxxix. 4. 


Eph. vi. 24. 
Psa. охху. 4. 


Isaiah lxiv. 1. 


Psa. xliii. 3. 
Psa. lvii. 11. 


Psa. lxxii. 18. 


Psa. Ixxii. 19. 


Psa. xl. 1. 
Psa. xl. 5. 


Psa, exxxix. 17. 
Psa. oxxxix. 18. 
Psa. ciii. 1. 

Psa. ciii, 2. 

Psa. ciii, 3, 

Psa. ciii; 4, 

Psa. охуі, 12, 
Psa. exvi. 13. 
Psa. oxlv. 10. ` 


Psa. oxlix. 4, 


AND PRIVATE PRAYER. | 


ur рвг--НоввА xiv, 2, 


40 will we render the calves of o 


from me. 
Restore unto:me the 
free spirit. we 
0 Lord, open thou my lips; an 
Tho sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
Tees ТЭР S СА my footsteps slip not. 
Heer Зр у Балы іше unto thy loving kindness: O Lord, quicken 
i hy judgment. . 
адалы ны aan ^it Shall praise thee; and let thy judgments 
help me. ; 
I Жел gone astray like a lost sheep; 


om dments. 
AH God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
Щщ 2 


Marre RH be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 


everlasting. ^ 
s, O Lord; teach me thy paths. 

Зэн kë ҒАЛЫ Айт and teach me: for thou art the God of my 
salvation; on thee do I wait all the day. ; 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 

0 e pus wouldst bless me indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that 
thine hand might be with me, and that thou wouldst keep me from 
evil, that it may not grieve ше! 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Я 

Remove far from me vanity and lies: give ше neither poverty nor 

iches; feed me with food convenient for me. 

Das I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor and steal, and take the name of my God in vain. 

When a few years are come, then I shall go the way whence I shall 
not return. 

Lord make me to know mine end, and the measure of my days, what 
itis; that I may know how frail I am. 


joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me with thy 


d my mouth shall show forth thy 


seek thy servant; for I do not 


INTERCESSTON. 


Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. |. 

Do good, O Lord, unto those that be good, and to them that are 
upright in their hearts. 

0 that thou wouldst rend the heavens, 
that the mountains might flow down 

O send out thy light and thy truth. 

Be thou exalted, О God, above the heavens; let thy glory be above 
all the earth. 

Blessed be the Lord God, the 
drous things. 

And blessed be his glorious name forever: and let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory. Amen and Amen. ° 


that thou wouldst come down, 
at thy presence. 


God of Israel, who only doeth won- 


THANKSGIVING. 


I waited patiently for the Lord ; and he inclined unto me, and heard 
my cry. 
Many, 0 Lord my God, are thy wonderful works which tho 
u hast 
done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward : they cannot be 
reckoned up in order unto thee: if I would declare and speak of 
ic they SE more than ean be numbered. ; 
ow precious also are th i 
T presi e re thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is 
If I should count them they are more 
then I awake I am still with thee. 
cx Lord, O my.soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and for i 
3 y soul, get not all his benefits. 
Whe forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy ae 
10 redeemeth thy life from destruetion : who crowneth thee with 
and tender mercies, 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all hi 
I will take the cu 
All thy works ih 


in number than the sand: 


> 8 benefits toward me? 
of salvation and call upon the name of Шалан! 
all praise thee, 0 Lord, and thy saints shall | 


pleasure іп his people, 


he will beautify the | 
AES ciTe. DEDICATION. 
m thy servant; I am (h 
before 


13 
» 


| 
„thou hast loosed my haa жан ofj 


! 
the Lord in the land of the living. | 
|... DOXOLOGY, | 
imm хэ! Л олны, the only wise God, | 

A 


Lever, en, 
ugh Jesus Christ, for ever, Amen: | 


BOTH ANCIENT 


HURCH.—The established religion of the Em- 
The doctrines of this church present a strange 
Christianity, mingled with a vast amount of 
There is much of Christian truth in this creed ; but it 
d by error, that it is difficult to discover it. The Abys- 
js so obscure ax descended from Solomon, and to imitate the ser- 
sinians claim T Sh Temple in their worship. They circumcize 
vice of the a males, have two Sabbaths in each week—the first 
females as ee Eo oan from all meats prohibited by the Mosaic 
and seventh AE sandals before entering their churches, and sit on 
жы the observe numerous fasts in the year with great rigid- 
а с å e for the dead, accord great honor and power to the 
| 2) fum Ted the saints and angels. They venerate paintings of 
|: E subjects, but reject all images except the crucifix. Their 
belief respecting the person of Christ is singular. ee They maintain 
that the divine and human nature are united in him, without either 
confusion or mixture ; yet, though the nature of Christ is really one, 
jt is at the same time two-fold and compound.” They admit the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, but deny the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, as well as that of the Pope’s supremacy. 5 They believe 
in a middle state, in which departed souls must be purged from their 
sins, use confession, receive penance and absolution from the priests.”” 
Their great festival is the Epiphany, and they have four Lents. The 
„chief dignitary of the church is a Bishop, styled дила. Не receives 
his appointment from the Patriarch of Alexandria; but the inferior 
clergy, including canons, etc., are appointed by the emperor. The 
worship of the church is very simple, and both clergy and people are 
frightfully superstitious and immoral. 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH was 
organized in Philadelphia, in 1816, by the colored Methodists, who 
found their connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church very 
inconvenient from various causes. They adopted the forms and re- 
tained the faith of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and set apart the 
leader of their movement, Richard Allen, as bishop, * fully satisfied 

¿ú with the validity of his Episcopal organization." They have six 
4 annual Conferences, боо travelling preachers, 1300 local preachers, 
seven bishops, and about 200,000 members. | 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 
Was organized in 1820 by the separation of the Zion Colored Church 
in New York from the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its doctrines and 
Rea Polity are the same as those of the parent body. Its bishops, 

ever, are elected for four years, but are eligible to re-election. 


Ji returned in 1875, 
rs. For other 


ABYSSINIAN C 
inia. 
daism and 


1 


colored Methodist churches, see page 12. 

p ÅGAPÆMONIANS 

| 2 near Bridgewater, Englan 
Å : * Dame, Tk; E m. 


ac e 


Lr WS 


six bishops, 694 preachers, and 164,000 lay 


.—In 1845, a Mr. Prince established at Char- 
d, a small band of followers who 


and were 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF THE WORLD 


AND MODERN. 


Ч AGUETA.—This sect appeared about the year 370. They denied 
16 omniscience of God, asserting that past events were known t 
him only by memory, and that he had only a vague prescience of på 
future. Another sect existed in the sixth century, by the same kl i 
and held that Christ was totally ignorant of certain things particu. 
larly of the time of the final judgment. ; i 


ALBIGENSES.—Several sects 
larly the Cathari and Waldenses. 
south of France, 


were known by this name, particu: 
They were very numerous in the 

particularly around Toulouse, about the last of the 
twelfth century ; and derived their name from the district of Albi- 
geois. They were evidently a band of sincere and earnest Christians, 

who sought to correct the errors and abuses of the Church of Rome. 
The monkish writers have charged them with numerous and grave 
crimes, but it seems certain they were innocent of these accusations. 
They became so numerous and powerful in the south of France that; 

in 1209, Pope Innocent III. proclaimed a general crusade against 
them. The Catholic army was made up of Knights and men-at-arms 
from all parts of Europe; and its members were promised rare spirit- 
ual blessings for their services in extirpating the heretics. They 
carried on the war with the utmost severity, and entirely desolated 
Provence, the fairest part of the South of France. Though fighting 

in the name of religion, the Crusaders, as the Catholics were called, 
were guilty of the most diabolical cruelty, and of the most outrage- 
ous excesses. The chief effort of the Crusaders was made to deprive 
| Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, and his successor, of their terri- 
tories, for protecting the heretics. This was finally accomplished, 
after a war which continued, with irregular intervals of peace, for 
twenty years. Hundreds of thousands of people fell in this struggle; 
at the taking of the City of Beziers, the Pope’s legate put sixty thou- 
sand persons, without distinction of creed, to the sword ; and Provence 
was terribly ravaged. The possessions of the Count of Toulouse 
finally passed into the hands of the French King, and the Inquisition 
was established for the purpose of torturing and killing such heretics 
as had escaped the Crusaders. The cruel Dominicans performed this 
task with a thoroughness at which the student of history is horrified. 
These persecutions caused the Albigenses to gradually disappear after 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; but fugitives from their party 
formed, in the mountains of Piedmont and in Lombardy, what is 
called the French Church, which was continued through the Wal. 
denses, till the time of the Reformation, when such of them as were 
left fell in with the Vaudois, and conformed to the doctrine of 


Zuinglius and the disciples of Geneva. 


ALBRIGHTS, OR EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION.—This de- 
nomination was founded by Jacob Albright, who began his teaching 
in 1800 in Pa. In 1803, Albright was chosen presiding elder, ordaine 
“by the other preachers, and rules for church government were Mene 
The bishops are elected every four years. Presiding elders are а < S 

by the conferences. Doctrines are similar to, Ms € 
| differs from, M. E. Church. Churches exist princi Y Å 


° 
add western states. also in Canada and Germany, numbering 83,195 
members, with бот itinerant and 486 local preachers. 


ALLENITES.—The name given to the followers of Henry Allen, 
of Nova Scotia, who taught that the souls of the entire human race 
are ‘emanations or scattered parts of the one Great Spirit,” that they 
all existed in Eden and took part in the first transgression. He held 
that Adam and Eve were pure spirits, and that at the time of the fall 
the material world was not in existence, but was created afterwards 
in order that man might not be entirely destroyed. For the same 
purpose, our first parents were given material bodies, in which each 
of their descendants must pass through a state of probation for eternal 
happiness. Between the years 1778 and 1783, Allen made а great 
Hes many proselytes. 


ANABAPTISTS—those who maintain that baptism ought always 
to be performed by immersion. The word is compounded of ana, 
= ** new," and бари, “а baptist,” signifying that those who have 
been baptized in their infancy ought to be baptized anew. The Ana- 
baptists of Germany, besides their notions concerning baptism, con- 
sidered it possible, by human industry and vigilance, to purify the 
Church. Some, and the most prudent, seeing the attempts of Luther 
xo be successful, hoped the period had arrived in which the Church 
E was to be restored to this purity. Others, not satisfied with Luther's 
1 plan of reformation, undertook a more perfect plan, or, more prop- 
erly, a visionary enterprise, to found a new church entirely spiritual 
and divine. This sect was soon joined by great numbers, whose 
characters and capacities were very different. Their progress was 
‘rapid. The most pernicious faction of this motley multitude was that 
| which pretended that the founders of this zew and perfect Church 
1 1 were under а divine impulse, and were armed against ай opposition 
2% by the power of working miracles. It was this faction that, in the 
қ year 1521, began their fanatical work, under the guidance of Munzer, 
g Stubner, Storck, etc. These men taught, that among Christians, 
1 who had the precepts of the Gospel to direct, and the Spirit of God 
4 to guide them, the office of magistracy was not only unnecessary, but 
| an unlawful encroachment upon their spiritual liberty; that the dis- 
1 tinctions occasioned by birth, rank, or wealth should be abolished ; 
1 | that all Christians, throwing their possessions into one stock, should 
å live together in that state of equality which becomes members of the 
ІП same family; that as neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of 
the New Testament, had prohibited polygamy, they should use the 

same liberty as the patriarchs did in this respect. 
'They employed at first the various arts of persuasion, in order to 
ii propagate their doctrines, and related a number of visions and reve- 
lations, with which they pretended to have been favored from above ; 
but when they found that this would not avail, and that the ministry 
of Luther and other reformers was detrimental to their cause, they 
then madly attempted to propagate their sentiments by force of arms. 
Munzer, and his associates, in the year 1525, put themselves at the 
head of a numerous army, and declared war against all laws, govern- 
ments, and magistrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext 
that Christ Himself was now to take the reins of all government into 
His hands; but this seditious crowd was routed and dispersed by the 
. elector of Saxony and other princes, and Munzer, their leader, put 

to death. 

% “Л Many of his follówers, however, survived, and propagated their 
Howe opinions through Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. In 1533, а 
ж 3 party of them settled at Munster, under two leaders of the names of 


2 


thias and Bockholdt. Having made themselves masters of the 
deposed the magistrates, confiscated the estates of such as. 
ped, and deposited the wealth in a public treasury, for com- 
They made preparations for the defence of the city, invited 
aptists in the Low Countries to assemble at Munster, which 
led Mount Sion, that from thence they might reduce all the 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


OF THE WORLD. 

Matthias was soon cut 
and was succeeded by Bockholdt, 
gnation of heaven, as the pre- 
h legislative powers like those 
was taken, after a long 


nations of the earth under their dominion. 


off by the bishop of Munster's army, a! 

who was proclaimed, by a ел ы 
і i i ted wi 

tended king ot Sion, and inves 

of Moses. The city of Munster, however, 


i ith death. : 
i d Bockholdt punished with cath ; Š aes 
S. ibus justice to observe; that whilst in the insurrections O 


e Anaba tists yet it 
period the greater part of the insurgents wer! pt Й Ё 
эр W! Roman Catho CS, 
i y t many also ere : : 
appears from histor , that a grea ds: 
and still a greater par t—those who had scar cely any religious princip es 


at all. 
'This sect mus 
day. 
ANTINOMIANS.—A. sect fou 


t not be confounded with the Baptists of the present 


nded by John А8012 шэг xx 

. "They denied that the Mosaic law is a rule of life to be- 
уи, the SE and held that good works do not promote ере 
salvation, or ill ones hinder it; that repentance 15 not to be preache 
from the decalogue, but only from the Gospel. This sect sprang up 
in England during the protectorate of Cromwell, and extended oer 
system of libertinism much farther than Agricola did. Some of tl em, 
it is said, maintained that if they should commit any kind of sin, it 
would do them no hurt, nor in the least affect their eternal state ; 
and that it is one of the distinguishing characters of the elect that 
they cannot do anything displeasing to God. 


ANTI-SABBATARIANS.—The name of a modern sect who deny 


that it is necessary to observe the Sabbath day. They hold that the | 


Jewish Sabbath was merely a ceremonial observance, which was 
abolished by the Christian dispensation ; that Christ did not enjoin 
the observance of any particular day as a Sabbath; that his apostles, 
so far from setting apart a Sabbath, warned their disciples against the 
“ observance of days and times;’’ and that Christians, being com- 
manded “not to forsake the assembling of themselves together,” 
ought not to hold one day more holy than another. 


APOSTOOLIANS.—A small branch of the Mennonites, so called 
from their minister, Samuel Apostool, of Amsterdam. They appear 
to have been Calvinists and Millenarians in sentiments, and strict in 
their terms of communion. They existed in the seventeenth century. 


AQUARIANS.—A branch of the Encratites. They were distin- 
guished for their aversion to wine. They sometimes used it in the 
morning celebrations of the Holy Communion ; but substituted water 
for the wine upon all other occasions. Hence their name. 


ARIANS.—Followers of Arius, a presbyter of the church of Alex- 
andria, about 315, who maintained that the Son of God was totally 
and essentially distinct from the Father; that he was the first and 
noblest of those beings whom God had created—the instrument b 
whose subordinate operation he formed the universe, and de. 
inferior to the Father, both in nature and dignity ; also that the Hol ; 
Ghost was not God, but created by the power of the Son. The ring 
owned that the Son was the Word; but denied that Word to ha 
been eternal. They held that Christ had nothing of :nan in him iur 
the flesh, to which the 2oyos, or Word, was joined, which was the same 
as the soul in us. Alexander admonished Arius of his error; but tl 
latter proving obstinate, the Bishop called a Council at Kiosk d x 
bera ES and anathematized the doctrines of Arius id Pal 

ccepted them, in 320, and expelled Arius from the Ch 
325, the General Council of the Church, held at Nice, qi y ц 
БОБ Yn banished to Illyricum, where he was soon тне 
and obliged to flee farther. Three or four years later Arius 
s by Constantine, Who demanded that he should be шир a 
the communion of the church at Alexandria. That church ng 
LU > 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMIN 
ATIONS OF THE 
WORLD. 


е cnurch by Alexander, Bishop of that city. 


highly they ma 2 
: union O^ 77. this ceremony. His friends de- y esteem them. The : on ede 
juo the COM he day OPPO d ism did not die 3 es hind, heweten суха ша шшш: ee the амин Цаанаа е 
He died 97 poison’ m enl has since made its re righ as Ж to preserve their own. Yet, while Mer of others, 
я ast, y claim to feel a cordi Å ing these vi 

ared he jn the < T \ , 5 ? ordial sympath | ews 
5 Ф read 18 Em. at various periods of the world's history. nations, and rejoice to BU. BARE other evangelical den - 

more or 12 work of Christ. m, as far as possible, in the 


š a i hose religion is th “As i 

38 habitants of Armenia, W g e Аз it regards ch 

МЕШАМ jan sect; that is, they hold but one nature in å шей government, the Baptists believe in the 
the 


spiritual unity of the whole believing Church under 


“на Of the procession of the Holy Ghost di à Christ, i 
stian 6 assert, also, р ° à y Ghost | and in the duty of making thi re rist, its head, 
E w: They у. believe er Christ, at Bis descent) into) Гай явагдсан SE ЫЫ» visible by subjection to him in 
from the Father сай f the damned from thence, and reprieved them | composed of converted uem en z Jerusalem and Antioch, 
hall, freed the ri ОПО; when they shall be remanded to eternal | law of Christ by free, mutual Ka embodied under the 
to the en believe that the souls of the righteous shall not be ad- | in love, they hold to be, according to x uir the truth 
es. TEE ision till after the resurrection, notwithstanding | pointed means, in th fir Я 2 ph Testament, the ap- 
: the beatific V : БЕН E , e first place, for manifesting this unity. Th 
mitted 0 a y to departed saints, adore their pictures, and burn | government of these churches is Congregational. Each Шаа: 
which hem The Armenian clergy consist of patriarchs, arch- | immediately dependent on Christ, is her ides ee bc: 

2 . 1 . z en 

- T doctors, secular priests, and monks. The Armenian monks | others, and is complete in itself for the management ss mao. d 
ын NO: order of St. Basil, and every Wednesday and Friday they affairs, such as the choice of officers, declaration of faith, rece tica 
шт either fish, nor egg; nor oil, AX anything made of milk ; and dismission, or discipline of: members. ` Each church is EN 
during Lent they live upon nothing but roots. They have six | where Christ himself presides, ratifying in heaven whatever is аяыг 
sacraments : baptism, confirmation, penance, extreme unction, orders, | according to his will on earth. Baptists recognize no higher ecclesi- 


: опу. They admit infants to the communion at two or 

“Ч арт old. They seem to place the chief part of their religion 

tes tans and abstinences ; and among the clergy, the higher the 
s the lower they must live; insomuch, that it is said the Arch- 
bishops live on nothing but pulse. They consecrate holy water but 

° once a year, at which time every one fills a pot and carries it home, 
which brings in a considerable revenue to the church. 


© BAPTISTS.—"A denomination of evangelical Christians, which 

— differs from others in certain principles connected with baptism as the 
initiatory ordinance of Christianity. This difference is commonly 
understood as limited to the proper age and mode of its administra- 
tion, and hence Baptists have been defined as ‘ those who believe in 

- adult baptism by immersion.” But this definition is inaccurate and 

_ incomplete. Inaccurate, for in the view of the Baptists age is 
: nothing, but spiritual qualification is everything ; hence they baptize 
- ull who repent and believe the gospel, whether in childhood, youth, 
_ or manhood, and, very frequently, whole households at once, as did 
~ the Apostles. The definition is incomplete, for many who are not 
-Baptists believe that the immersion of adults was the primitive bap- 
ism of the New Testament. Baptists, then, properly defined, are 

. those who hold that the baptism of Christian believers is of universal 
. obligation, and practise accordingly. And they hold this because 
эс ty acknowledge no master but Christ; no rule of faith but his 
rd; да baptism but that which is preceded and hallowed by per- 
Ере. "The Baptists reject the substitution of sprinkling 
entire immersion of the body, which, they maintain, was ori- 
y practised in the administration of baptism, and (except in the 
e К ы; sick) universally observed throughout Christendom for 
us For the universal obligation of immersion, as identical 
Ho ree and essential to its specific spiritual purposes, they 
Ко FE кечо the word Валт Со, the necessity of 
e DE inary meaning of words in the interpretation of 
er where the rite Was originally performed, the phrase- 
ARR it, the undeniable example of Christ 
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astical tribunal on earth as constituted by Christ. This principle of 
independence is, however, quite distinct, in their view, from selfish 
isolation. It is balanced by another principle, equally dear tq them— 
that of intercommunion, ог the communion of churches. This inter- 
communion is the highest form of visible unity, and is never to be 
interrupted without necessity. On this principle their churches asso- 
ciate, invite councils for advice, and organize societies for mutual 
co-operation in benevolent, educational, or missionary enterprise. 
But all such associations disclaim the slightest jurisdiction over the 
churches, and any attempt to usurp ecclesiastical power would be 
indignantly repelled. Baptists make по distinction but that of office 
between clergymen and laymen. As each church is a little spiritual 
republic, so every member is entitled to a vote, and is trained to all 
the duties of an active citizen. The voice of the majority governs, 
but they seek by-fraternal discussion and prayer, mingled with love 
and forbearance, to secure perfect unanimity, according to the will 
of God. . They recognize no higher church officers than pastors and 
deacons. Elders, as evangelists and missionaries, are also ordained, 
after due trial, and sent out to preach the gospel. Councils are 
usually called by the churches, to advise and assist in the ordination 
of ministers, the formation of churches, and the settlement of serious 
difficulties. Such councils have neither judicial nor appellate powers. 
Whatever be their differences in other things, Baptists all agree in 
maintaining the Congregational form of church government. With 
Congregationalists, so called, they differ only in regard to baptism 
and in being more strictly Congregational.” 

The Baptists are very numerous both in Europe and America. In 
Great Britain they have 2000 churches, 1600 ministers, and over 
200,000 members, and a population of about 1,000,000 souls. They 
have also six colleges, and several publications. They are increasing 
steadily on the Continent, but we have no accurate estimate of their 
strength. The American Baptist Year Book for 1873 gives the B 
lowing statistics of the Regular Baptist Church in the United States: 
number of Associations, 853; number of churches, 19,729; number 
11,892; members, 1,585,232. The United 
he following statistics of the Baptist 
Regular Baptists: number of organizations or conge 
827; sittings, 3» 7116; value of church 
, 57 2 5 Б , 3 99 б : 
7 7 number of organizations, 
; value of church property» - 
eges, fourteen theologic: 


BENI KHAIBER.—An Araman sc, now living in that country, 
and conforming their conduct strictly to the commands of Jonadab, 
| the son of Rechab, from whom they claim to be descended. A 
description of them wili be found in the 35th chapter of Jeremiah. 


BEREANS.—A small sect of dissenters from the Church of Scot- 
land, who take their title from, and profess to follow, the example of 
the ancient Bereans (Acts xvii. 11). It was founded by Mr. Barclay, 
| a Scotch clergyman, in 1773. The Bereans agree with the established 
churches of England and Scotland respecting the Trinity, predestin- 
ation, and election (though they allege that these doctrines are not 
commonly taught in either); but they differ from them in various 
points—particularly, they reject all natural religion. They consider 
faith in Christ, and assurance of salvation, as inseparable, or, rather, 
as the same thing. They say that the sin against the Holy Ghost is 
nothing else but unbelief. They consider the whole of the Old 
Testament prophetical, and they maintain the sovereignty of God, 
and unconditional election. Тһе Bereans practise infant baptism, 
and administer the Lord's Supper monthly; but, in admitting to 
communion, they do not require that account of personal experience 
which many of the churches do; but, after due admission, they 
exclude unworthy members for immoral conduct. 


BRAHMINS.—Brahma is the name of the first, person in the 
Trinity,-or Trimurti, of the Hindoos, consisting of Brahma, the 
Creator; Vishnu, the preserver ог redeemer ; and Siva, the destroyer. 
The Brahmins are the first of the four castes of the Hindoos. They 
proceeded from the mouth of Brahma, which is the seat of wisdom. 
They form the sacred or sacerdotal caste, and its members have main- 

tained a more absolute and extensive authority than the priests of any 

other nation. Their great prerogative is that of being the sole depos- 
itories and interpreters of the Vedas, or Sacred books. Hassell com- 
putes the number of Brahmins in all Asia at eighty millions. “Тһе 

Hindoo religion, in one form or another,” says Mr. Ward, the mis- 

sionary, “it is highly probable, is professed by more than half the 

human race; the doctrines of the Vedu, it is well known, are 
acknowledged all over India; the religion of Boodh, a Hindoo 
` incarnation, prevails throughout the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, 

etc. Lamaism, spread throughout Tartary, may also be traced to a 

Hindoo origin; and if, as is conjectured, the Fo, of the Chinese, be 

the Boodh of India, then it will be evident, that far more than half 

the population of the world remain under the influence of the super- 
stitions taught by the Vedu." Since the great struggle of 1857, in 
India, to cast off the British dominion, and expel Christianity, a 
great change has come over the people. It is felt that the power of 
their gods is gone, hence Brahminism is shorn of a great part of its 
former prestige, and there is growing up a disposition to hear Chris- 
tian missionaries, and read Christian books with more respect and 


1 attention. 
Š BUDDHISTS.—Buddha was the founder of this very ancient re- 
; ligion called after him. His worship, after the Brahmins had put a 
x 


stop to it in India, spread to Japan, Thibet and China, where, as well 
as in Ceylon, it exists at the present day. The Buddhists believe that, 
like the Hindoo V:shna, Buddha has had ten incarnations, which are 
“described in the Jatus, amounting, it is said, to five hundred and fifty 
ғы books. According to Abel Remusah, Buddha, whose historical name 

маз Т håkia-muni, was born under the reign of Tshao-Wang, of the 
y of Tsheu, 1029 B. c., and died under the reign of Mow- 
There are probably thirty-three persons who suc- 
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sociate Baptists, they invite Christians of all Заан 5 ын 
mune with them at the table of the Lord, which service they celebrate 


on every Lord's day. 

CHRISTIANS.—Sometimes called Christians. Å religious body 
composed of dissenters from the Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
Churches. They withdrew from their respective churches about Ч 
year 1800, without any previous plan or knowledge of each other's 
action; but their course and reasons for it being made known, they 
began а mutual correspondence, which resulted in their union in one 
body. They are Unitarians in doctrine, and Baptists both in respect 
to the mode and the subjects of baptism. In New England, however, 
many of them are orthodox and evangelical in their creed. They 
accept the doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement, and only object 
to the use of the word “© person" in reference to the Trinity. They 
have a Christian college in Indiana, and throughout the United States 
have 1200 churches, 1100 ministers, and over 80,000 communicants. 
The census of 1870 gives the following statistics relating to this 
denomination : number of organizations, 3578; edifices, 2823; sit- 
tings, 865,602 ; value of church property, $6,425,137. 


CHRISTIANS OF SAINT JOHN.—A sect of so-called Chris- 
tians, living in the neighborhood of Bassora city, on the borders of 
the Desert of Irac. "They profess to derive their traditions from St. 
John the Baptist. "They baptize in rivers, and have no notion of the 
Third Person in the Trinity. Their bishoprics are hereditary, and 
they believe in and use charms, etc. "They are Christians in little 
more than name. 


CHRISTIANS OF SAINT THOMAS.—A Christian sect inhabit- 
ing the coast of Malabar, ш the East Indies. They do not use 
images in their churches and receive only the cross, to which they 
pay great veneration. [hey hold that the souls of “the dead in 
Christ ” will not see God until after the final resurrection. "They 
admit but three sacraments, viz. : baptism, orders, and the eucharist. 
They do not use holy oils in administering the rite of baptism, but 
after the ceremony anoint the infant with an unction composed of oil 
and walnuts, without any benediction. In the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, they use small cakes made of oil and salt, and in the 
place of wine use water in which raisins have been infused. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND —The Established Church of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and *he British Colonies. Being the same 


an doctrine with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, it will be referred to again under that head. 


CONGREG ATIONALISTS.—The Rev. John Robinson is re- 


garded as the {uther of Congregationalism. He organized a dissent- 


j gland in 1602, but was driven, with his 
followers, by persecution, into Holland. They settled at Leyden, and 
there conducted their church according to the principles which. stiil 


« ‘There was full Sympathy between Robin- 


the Puritans of England, in some points, 
lov It was the younger portion of Robinson’s 
ed in ot 4 the band of “ Pilgrims ” that sailed for 
and made the first settlement in New 


in 162° ongregational Church’ in this or in any country, 
ig no см h the word is usually applied. But there is a 
in whe tional churches, who constitute the denomina- 
КЕ ЖОШ ыз define а church to be an organization 
5 tatedly meeting іп опе place, and united 
ant or agreement mutually to watch over and 
сотр for the maintenance of the ordinances of the 
hus understood, differs from а congregation, 
those who assemble in a place of worship, non- 
4 well as communicants. Å church also differs from 
communican э. h isa legal phrase, intended to represent those persons 
«a society, WHC ted by the law of the land for ће purpose of 
who are nage e property, and providing for the expenses of 
а church also differs from the * parish,’ which last is 
ger properly employed only to designate territorial limits. 
ationalists insist upon the competence of each church to 
2 eg officers, to regulate its own affairs, to receive or reject 
а е» ше Ship, to pronounce censure upon any member 
anden of impropriety ; and that its allegiance in all these 
M ИН to Christ alone. In the administration of church 
pen the members have equal rights. Each male member of full 
E entitled to vote on all questions appertaining to the interests of 
thesociety. The internal structure of Congregational societies is of 
the simplest nature. Their only officers are pastors and deacons ; for 
the office of ruling elder was abolished about the year 1745, first at 
Plymouth, and afterward in all the churches. The deacons are 
elected from and by the church members. The pastors are chosen by 
the members of the church from among those persons who are either 
already in the ministry, and settled over other churches, or are 
recommended by well-known clergymen as fit to assume the func- 
tions of the pastoral office. In electing a pastor, it is usual for the 
‘church ’ to nominate a person to the ‘society,’ and upon the con- 
currence of the latter, to give an invitation to the candidate to settle. 
Provision for the support of the pastor is made, either by a voluntary 
subscription, or a tax, or from the pew rents. When a pastor who is 
selected, accepts the congregation tendered him, he is inducted into 
office by a council of ministers; being ordained by them if he has 
never before been set apart to the ministry; if otherwise, simply 
installed. Each church selects a clerk, who keeps their records, and 
a committee appointed by the members examines candidates for 
admission, in connection with the pastors and deacons, and has a 
general superintendence over the interests of the church. The pastor 
5 the moderator of the church, the spiritual counsellor of its mem- 
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. Ders, their authorized teacher, and. has full control over the pulpit, 


Usa the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper, and 
of the ds ME ere mony, The deacons distribute the alms 
minister, ERAN : Ч f sick and needy, and are the counsellors of the 
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The ordinary service of the Sabbath 
prayers, the singing of psalms and hym 
tures, and the delivery of a sermon eit 

They are very careful to promote th 
churches, and while they frequently 
council or consociation can in the 
hamper the independence of any ch 
affairs. . 

The doctrines of the Orthodox Con 


i gregationalists are i : 
points the same as those tau 5 re in all essential 


ght in the Westminster Confessi 
on of. 
1643. In other words, they are Calvinists in faith, believing in 42 


5 i И і 
ЕЕ BEES Е Ae Б salvation. They believe in man's 
7 Is eternal punishment in hell if he 
does not repent before death. They admit infant baptism, and prac- 
tise it. In 1785, the New England Congregationalists wae divided 
and now form two distinct organizations—those holding the Orthodox 
faith, and those whose religious views are Unitarian. The latter 
control Harvard University. The Congregational Quarterly for Jan- 
uary, 1871, repofts the statistics of Congregationalism in the United 
States as follows: churches, 2341; ministers, 2170; members, 
306,518. The United States census for 1870 gives the following 
statistics: number of organizations, 2887; edifices, 2715; sittings, 
1,117,212; value of church property, $25,069,698. 


COPTS; or, COPTI.—A name given to the natives of Egypt who 
are Christians of the sect of the Jacobites. They are presided over 
by a patriarch, who resides at Cairo, but takes his title from Alexan- 
dria. He has eleven or twelve bishops under him, but no archbishop. 
The clergy are highly venerated by the laity, which is singular, con- 
sidering the fact that none but the lowest classes become ecclesiastics. 

The religious Copts, it is said, make a vow of perpetual chastity ; 
renounce the world, and live with great austerity in deserts ; they are 
obliged to sleep in their clothes and their girdle, on a mat stretched 
on the ground; and to prostrate themselves every evening one hundred 
and fifty times with their face and breast on the ground. They are all, 
both men and women, of the lowest class of the people, and live оп 
alms. The nunneries are properly hospitals, and few enter but widows 
reduced to beggary. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS.—A branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1800, a great revival of religion took place in 
Kentucky. It being impossible to supply the demand for preachers, 
the Transylvania Presbytery licensed men to preach who, though they 
had not received classical educations, were considered sound in faith 
and doctrine.’ This action gave offence in the church, and the Ken- 
tucky Synod forbade the preaching of uneducated ministers. Those 
who upheld the measure at once formed themselves into an indepen- 
dent Presbytery, with the above name. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians hold a doctrine about midway between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism. The official statistics of this church for 1870-71 are as 
follows: ministers, 1116; congregations, 1863; communicants, 


96,335: 

THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (late Dutch Re- 
formed).—This church was early identified with the colony of New 
Amsterdam, afterwards New York. At present, it is no longer å 
Dutch church. Its services.are in English, and the whole establish: 
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be used by those who, through a defective education or inexperience, 
need such helps. The only part which is enjoined is the reading of 
the Ten Commandments at the opening of the morning service, the 
form of baptism, the short prayer before the vows taken by parents 
1n the baptism of infants, and the formula of the Holy Communion 
of the Lord's Supper. This last is read by the minister, while all 
the members carefully and devoutly follow him with the book open 
before them. The church returns for 1870 give the following statis- 
tics: churches, . 464 ; ministers, 493; communicants, 61,444. Тһе 
Statistics of the United States census of 1870 are as follows: organi- 
zations, 471 ; edifices, 468 ; sittings, 227,228; value of church prop- 
erty, $10,359,255. 


EPHRATA BAPTISTS; or, SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS.—A 
society of Baptists, near Lancaster, Penna. It was formed in 1730, by 
‘Conrad Beissel, a native of Germany, and was composed of seceders 
from the Tunkers. They have a monastic establishment at Ephrata, 
and both men and women are distinguished by a peculiar dress. They 
Possess their goods in common, but are bound by no vows. They 
honor celibacy, but do net prohibit marriage. They receive the Bible 
as the only rule of faith. They hold to the divinity of Christ, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, salvation by grace alone, the baptism of 
believers only, which they administer by trine immersion, with the 
laying on of hands, while the recipient remains kneeling in the 
water. Their numbers are now inconsiderable. 


EPISCOPALIANS; or, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
—Episcopacy is that form of church government in which diocesan 
bishops are established as distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters. The term “ Episcopal Church”? is usually applied to the 
Established Church of England and its branch, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. "These two organi- 
zations constitute one and the same church in all points of faith and 
doctrine, and differ only in those points of church government which 
are required by the different political organizations of the countries in 
which they exist. The doctrines of the Episcopal Church are stated 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, to be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. “ Doctrinally, the Church of England claims to be based on 
the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted in the Apostles' and other ancient 
creeds of the church that have been universally received, and to have 
kept herself aloof from all the modern systems of faith, whether of 
Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leaving her members free to enjoy 
their own opinions upon all points not represented in the Scriptures 
85 necessary to the soul's health, and refusing to be narrowed down to 
any other creed or creeds than those of the apostles and primitive 
church. She claims, also, to have retained all that is essential to 
church organization in her episcopate, and in her liturgy to have not 
only a wise and judicious compend of doctrine and devotion, but also 
one of the most effectual of all possible conservative safeguards for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. The characteristic tenets of the 
Church of England, beside the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 
and redemption through the all-sufficient atonement once made for 
all by the death of Christ on the cross, аге a regeneration or spiritual 
birth in baptism, in which the baptized becomes a member of the 

church, and a growth in grace by the use of the sacraments and min- 
of the church duly administered and duly received, made 
t e Word of Divine truth and the gracious influences 


Т ndition of man after the fall is such that he can do 
| to God without preventing 
aven, have no po 


freely given to all who duly seek and faithfully 


Catholic doctrines of purgatory, invocation of PRS and et to 
relics and images, are rejected ; clergymen are allowe AREE and 
communion is to be given in both kinds. The number of s craments 

i '5 " In ай these doctrines the 
is two: Baptism and the Lord's Supper. efe 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States agrees with the 
ТАВ шин system of church government, the sovereign is the 
supreme head, with authority to convoke and prorogue SS 
ofthe clergy. Тһе sovereign also appoints archbishops x 1 bishops, 
by what is called a Congé d’ élire, or leave to elect, which is sent to 
the dean and chapter, naming the person to be chosen. 

There are two archbishops, and twenty-five bishops. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is styled the Primate of all Eng- 
land. He possesses the exclusive privilege of crowning the sovereign. 
The province of Canterbury comprehends twenty-one bishoprics, and 
extends over the greater part of the kingdom. The Archbishop of 
York is called the Primate of England, and has four bishoprics in his 
"he Bishop of London, as presiding over the capital, “has the 
precedence of all the others. The Bishop of Durham has certain Pre- 
rogatives, as presiding over a see that constitutes a county palatine; 
the Bishop of Winchester is third in dignity ; the others take rank 
according to seniority of consecration. The archbishops and bishops 
(except the Bishop of Sodor and Man) have seats in the House of 
Lords, and are styled the spiritual lords. 

“ The archbishops have the title of grace, and most reverend Jather 
in God, by divine providence; bishops are addressed by the title of 
lord, and right reverend father in God, ду divine permission. Тһе 
former are said to be enthroned, the latter installed. 

“To every cathedral belong several prebendaries and a dean, who 
form the dean and chapter, or council of the bishop. The next order 
of the clergy is that of archdeacons: their number is sixty ; their 
office is to reform abuses, and to induct into benefices. 

“Тһе most numerous and laborious order of the clergy are the dea- 
Cons, curates, vicars, and rectors. The office of the deacon is confined 
to baptism, reading in the church, and assisting the priest at the 
communion. 

**A parson is one who has full possession of all the rights of a parish 
church; if the great tithes are impropriated, the priest is called a 
vicar; if not, a rector: a curate is one who is not instituted to the 
cure of souls, but exercises the spiritual office in a parish under a 
rector or vicar,” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States differs, as 
we have said, from the Church of England, in points of government. 


The liturgy has been changed to suit the state of affairs in this 
country. 


Each diocese is presided 
over by a bishop, and holds an Annual Convention composed of the ` 

from the parishes of the 
Convention, which is the 


auth Every three years a General 
Convention is held, composed of the bishops, who form the House of 


Bishops; and clerical and lay delegates from each diocese, who form 
the House of Clerical and Lay Delegates. The Canons of the Gen- 
eral Convention govern the church throughout the United States, 
but the consent of the bishop 
The senior and junior wardens are 
and the vestry by the parish. In 1870 
rch comprised 45 dioceses and missions, 
2898 ministers, and 224,995 communicants. Тһе statis- 
ted States CENSUS respecting this church are as follows: 
me edifices, 2601 ; sittings, 991,051; value of 


UTHERAN CHURCH.—-* The establish- 
GELICA in this country was made a little more than a 
rediscovery of America by Columbus, in 1492, 

e of the Janding of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 
he thirty years’ war was raging in Germany and 
rminate Protestantism from Europe.” The earliest 
migrants from Holland, in New York city. To 
f the Swedes, on the banks of the Delaware, in 
that of the Germans, which gradually spread 
а, Maryland, Virginia, and the interior of New 

over Pennsy Western States. In government and discipline the 
213 in this country differs somewhat from the churches 
5: General Synod is wholly an advisory body, and it 
in Europe: ferences, which consist of subdivisions of synods, and 
jal con five to ten ministers each. In 1866, the 

conta Pennsylvania seceded from the General Synod, and united 
od of synods which accept the unaltered Confession of Augs- 
: УЗЕНА standard, to meet іп а general convention and 
pir General Synod. In doctrine, the Lutheran Church in 
ig country cannot be said to adhere strictly, as a whole, to any 
shis E d prest respect is maintained for the Augsburg Confession, 
ше ары or defence of this Confession, the Standard Articles by 
ARAM 'also his Catechisms. In per ne of worship, the Lu- 
e Church in Europe employs liturgies differing in minor points, 
vut agreeing in essentials. In this country, a short, uniform liturgy 
та been adopted, the use of which, however, is left to the option and 
discretion. of each minister, as “he may deem most conducive to 


edification.” 


FIFTH MONARCHY МЕХ--А small but troublesome religious 
yect, which arose during the great civil war in England, in the sev- 
enteenth century. They never amounted to more than a few thousand 
men, and were led by Thomas Venner, å wine cooper, who was their 
reacher. They gave Cromwell considerable annoyance, until they 
were silenced by him, in 1653. They derived their name from 
maintaining that there will be a fifth universal monarchy on earth, 
with Christ for the king. 


FREE-WILL BAPTISTS.—A branch of the Baptist Church, 
founded at New Durham, in New Hampshire, in 1780, by the Rev. 
Benjamin Randall. “Their creed is what is generally known 45. 
Arminianism, and their church government is å blending of Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism. They were divided in the Northern 

and Southern States on the subject of slavery, previous to the late 
war. What action they have since taken towards а reunion, if any, 
is unknown to us. They were at first called Free-Willers, by way of 
reproach, but subsequently they assumed the name as one by which 
they are willing to be known. They have in the United States 1386 
- churches, 1145 ordained ministers, and 66,909 communicants. They 


да an extensive denominational publishing house at Dover, 
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- GALLICAN CHURCH.—The name commonly given the Roman 
Catho atholic Church in France, when referred to as a national organiza- 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
nan Reformed).—This church in the United States dates 
n in about 1740, and was formed by emigrants from Germany 

І It commenced its existence in this country in the 
1 soon extended through Virginia, 
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lives. In Russia, however, this latter requirement is 
ind t i de 
and the clergy are anything but good ex 
44 уі ; ts hel 

y «The following are some of the chief tene gorda 


have colleges at Lancaster, d y 
seminar iN | 
FEE y x ele Penn., all of which are in Heer n 
Š publish a quarterly revi ТЕ 
i: pub y review and several iodi 
5 ээс to their Interests. Owing to the rapid uro 
ai rman population, this church is rapidly becoming one of s = 
n SERA religious bodies in the country. In 1870, the officii] v 
. 2 д 
stics of this church were as follows: ministers, 526 ; euren ics 
5, 


II members 217,910 unconfirmed members, 68 362. The 
census of 18 70 Бауе the following returns: сап ona 1256 3 edi- 
, > 


fices, 1145; sittings, 431,700 ; value of church property, $5,775,212 
, , ` 
GHEBERS, ОК GUEBRES.—Persian fire-worshippers, living in 


the city of Yerd and the i Š 
province of Kerman. They are th - 
ants of the ancient magicians. ied c 


V A 3 name given to the followers of John Glass, 
who, in the early part of the eighteenth century, dissented from the 
Scotch Church on the subject of the duty of covenanting. His fol- 


lowers still exist in Scotland. In England a few of them are to be 
found under the name of Sandemanians. 


GREEK CHURCH.—So called in contradistinction to the Latin 
Church. Called the Eastern Church, in contradistinction to the 
Western Church. It embraces that portion of professing Christians 
who conform in their religious faith, usages, and church government, 
to the views of Christianity introduced into the former Greek empire, 
and matured since the fifth century. It embraces the following coun- 
tries in its communion : a part of Greece, the Grecian Isles, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Libya, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Palestine, which are all under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
To these may be added the whole of the Russian empire in Europe, 

a large part of Siberia in Asia, Astracan, Casan, and Georgia. These 
professing Christians in all these countries do not agree in all things; 
but there is a sufficient harmony amongst them in respect to both 
faith and discipline that they hold mutual communion with each 
other, and in reality constitute but one church. The final separation 
between the Greek and Latin Churches took place about the middle 
of the ninth century, and the breach thus made has grown wider ever 
since.. The head of the Greek Church is the Patriarch of Constant 
nople, elected by the neighboring archbishops and metropolitan: 
and confirmed by the Sultan. He is the director of the Eastern 
Church, except that of Russia, of which the Czar is the head. The 
other high dignitaries are the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexafidria, ranking in the order named. The other officers are 
metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, archimandrites (directors of one 
or more convents), abbots, archpriests, priests, deacons, under-deacons, 
chanters, and lecturers. The bishops and all above that grade are 
chosen from amongst the Greek monks. The secular clergy are 
pound by no rules, and never attain a higher dignity E Хэ 
priesthood. There are few nunneries attached са his en 
but religious houses for monks are numerous: АП priests 


i ired to lead austere 
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eighteen years of age; baptism is VE aic by trine ЛЭН, 
They insist that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper ought to JE 
ministered in both kinds, and they give the sacrament to children 
immediately after baptism. They grant по indulgences, nor do they 
lay any claim to the character of infallibility, like the Church of Rome. 
"They deny that there is any such place as purgatory ; Iob og 
they pray for the dead, that God would have mercy on them at the 
general judgment. They practise the invocation of saints ; though, 
fey say, they do not invoke them as deities, but as intercessors with 
God. They exclude confirmation, extreme unction and matrimony, 
out of the seven sacraments. They deny auricular confession to be a 
Divine precept, and say it is only a positive injunction of the church. 
They pay no religious homage to the eucharist. They administer the 
communion in both kinds to the laity, both in sickness and in health, 
though they have never applied themselves to their confessors; be- 
cause they are persuaded that a lively faith is all which is requisite 
for the worthy receiving of the Lord’s Supper. They maintain that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father, and not from the Son. 
They believe in predestination. They admit of no images in relief 
or embossed work, but use paintings and sculptures in copper or silver. 
They approve of the marriage of priests, provided they enter into 
that state before their admission into holy orders. They condemn all 
fourth marriages. They observe a number of holydays, and keep 
four fasts in the year more solemn than the rest, of which the fast in 
Lent, before Easter, is the chief. They believe in the doctrine of 
consubstantiation, or the union of the body of Christ with the Sacra- 
mental bread.’’ . 


HARMONISTS.— Between the years 1803 and 1805, а number 
of emigrants came to America from Wurtemburg, under the lead of 
their pastor, George Rapp. The government of their native country 
occasioned this exile by compelling them to attend the parish church 
after some alterations in the liturgy to which they were opposed. 
Upon reaching America, they first settled about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. In 1814, they removed to Harmony, 
in Butler County, Penn., afterwards to New Harmony, Indiana, and 
in 1824 to Economy, seventeen miles northwest of Pittsburg, Penn. 
George Rapp died there in 1847. The Harmonists profess the 
Protestant religion, but tolerate all creeds. They have their goods in 

` common, abstain from marriage, observe lives of strict morality, and 


_ keep the Sabbath day with unusual solemni ty. 


HICKSITES, ОК HICKSITE FRIENDS.—A branch of the 
Quakers or Friends, established by Elias Hicks prior to the year 1830. 
He advocated doctrines of a decided Socinian tendency, and caused a 

very great discord amongst the Quakers, many of whom adopted his 


tenets. 
| HOPKINSIANS.— The name applied to the followers of the Rev. 


. Samuel Hopkins, а distinguished American divine of Connecticut. 


The following is а summary of the principal doctrines advanced. by 


. him: That all true virtue, or real holiness, consists in disinterested 


benevolence ;—that all sin consists in selfishness j—that there are no 


_ promises of regenerating grace made to the doings of the unregenerate 4 
+ —that the impotency of sinners, with respect to believing in Christ, is 

not natural, but moral j—that in order to faith in Christ, a sinner 
must approve in his heart of the Divine conduct, even though God 


ntend for the doctrine of the divine decrees, that > eger 
tio tal depravity, the special influences of the Spirit o in re- 
KE ? by faith alone, the final perseverance of the 


i justification 
generation, justifi between entire freedom and absolute depend- 


ints, and the consistency tire : 
ын aod therefore claim it as their just due, since the world will 
, 


make distinctions, to be called Hopkinsian Calvinists. 
HUGUENOTS.—A name given to the French Protestants in the 


It is of uncertain origin, and was at first applied 


sixteenth century. i I 
through contempt. They first made their appearance in the reign of 


i hings of Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin had the 
Moe Ar body of Protestant ин in ТАВЬ 
The State endeavored during this reign, and those of td L " 
Francis IL., to suppress them by cruel persecutions, whic Ы the 
reign of Charles IX., culminated in the terrible anri о Saint 
Bartholomew, in 1572. They took up arms to secure t eir rights 
several times, and were at length confirmed in them in the reign of 
Henry IV. by the Edict of Nantes, in 1598. They formed Тота 
ful party during this reign and that of Louis XIII. Richelieu, in 
the latter reign, conquered them and took their city of Rochelle, by 
means of which they had maintained communication with the 
Protestants of England. Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
and persecuted them severely. His harshness drove over 500,000 of 
them from France into Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and England, 
and even to America. From his reign until the Revolution of 1789, 
they enjoyed periods of rest from persecution, broken by great 
troubles. The Revolution restored them to their civil and political 
rights, which they have since enjoyed. Those who came to America 
settled principally in the Southern States, which were then British 
Colonies. In their religious faith, the Huguenots were principally 
Calvinists. 


HUSSITES.—The adherents of John Huss, of Bohemia, the inci- 
dents of whose life have already been sketched in these pages. After 
the murder of Huss, they took up arms to avenge him, first under the 
leadership of John Ziska, and then under Procopius, and for a number 
of years waged a successful war against the Emperor Sigismund. 
They were divided into two parties, called Calixtines and Taborites. 


INDEPENDENTS.—A name given to those English Christians 
who, under the guidance of Robert Brown, in 1585, and of John 
Robinson, a few years later, laid the foundation of the present Con- 
gregational system. It was Robinson's congregation that formed the 
first colony in New England. Sze Congregationalists. 


Free in 1853), and have church 
angels, prophets, etc. In 1852, lighted 
candles were placed on the magnificent altar; burning of mn 
They have a fine church in Gord 
Square, London, and about thirty chapels in England. It is E 
that all who join the church offer it a tenth of their income 


JESUITS.—The Society or Company of Jesus, 
Loyola, à page to Ferdinand V, of Spain, subse 
his army, and afterwards canonized. Havi 


but Ignatius 
a fourth of 
onfirmed by 


Was not (0 
n off by another bull, in 1343. 


vV., and Gregory XIII. granted great 
er has been spread into every part of 
t with great opposition in nearly every 
The number of Jesuits is not known. The 
t to make public its rules or designs. It 
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appear Their maxims Så policy were like био F BAM 
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F their original object, and no means were ever 
3 Чин mised to aid its accomplishment. The progress 
E urb its professed intention was, with unequalled 
isl to promote the salvation of mankind, was rather 
and unfettere meus principle of the institution that their order 
ser ШЕН at the expense of society at large, and that the 
5 re the means. Their system of lax and pliant morality 
end sanct? 5 vice, and authorized every atrocity. 'They aimed to 
205: 21: of the court of Rome over every civil govern- 
SC SA indefatigable industry, and spem t ny 
isted the progress of the reformed religion. The ead o t e order 
ed a “ General," and resides at Rome. His power is immense, 
ане of the implicit obedience rendered him by his sub- 
ordinates, who are scattered over the world ; and it is said that he 
ig even more powerful in the Church of Rome than the Pontiff him- 
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KIRK OF SCOTLAND.—The Established Church of Scotland. 
"The conversion of the Scots to the Christian faith began through the 
— ministry of Paladius, about the year 430, and from the first establish- 
- ment of Christianity in that country till the reformation, in the reign 
. of Mary, the mother of James I., and of Mary I. of England, their 
e church government was Episcopacy ; but the Presbyterian polity was 
- mot finally established until the reign of William and Mary, А, p. 
_ 1689, when Episcopacy was totally abolished. Тһе Westminster 
. Confession of Faith was received as the standard of the national 
= creed, to which all ministers, and principals and professors in Uni- 
. versities, are obliged to subscribe as the confession of their faith, 
` before receiving induction into office. 
ae he Church of Scotland possesses no liturgy, and its services are all 
simplest kind. It observes no festival days. Its ministers are 
equal. It acknowledges no earthly head, and is quite distinct 
mand independent of the State. Its ecclesiastical judicatories are 


en, members of the parish ; the Presbytery, composed 
of a certain district, with an elder from each-parish ; 
Nsisting of the clergymen of a certain number of pres- 
elders, as in presbyteries; and the General Assembly, 
Issupreme. This last consists of two hundred mem- 


en 
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resbyteries, one hundred and fifty-six elders | 


9 
€ Assembly is styled the 
Tom among the clergy. 
ligent in visiting and ex- 
charge of the poor, and an 


and the throne. The real president of th 
Moderator, and is chosen by the members fi 

The Scotch clergy are required to be di 
amining their people. They have especial 
oversight of all the schools within their parishes. 
their prayers and sermons shall be of their own c 
alone are entitled to administer baptism, 
Тһе Lord's Supper is administered at stated times, and nog so fre. 
ee M 

i Ё ys Vincent Milner, ** it is announced from 
the pulpit. The week before, the Kirk Session meets, and draws up 
a ligt of all the communicants in the parish, according to the minis- 
ter s examination book, and the testimony of the elders and deacons. 
According to this list, tickets are delivered to each communicant, if 
desired, and the ministers and elders also give tickets to strangers 
who bring sufficient testimonials. None are allowed to communicate 
without such tickets, which are produced at the table. Those who 
never received are instructed by the minister, and by themselves, in ~ 
the nature of the sacraments, and taught what is the proper prepara- 
tion thereunto. The Wednesday or Thursday before, there is a 
solemn fast, and òn the Saturday there are two preparatory sermons. 
On Sunday morning, after singing and prayer, as usual, the minister 
of the parish preaches a suitable sermon ; and when the ordinary 
worship is ended, he, in the name of Jesus Christ, forbids the un- 
worthy to approach, and invites the penitent to come ånd receive the 
sacrament. Then he goes into the body of the church, where one or 
two tables, according to its width, are placed, reaching from one end 
to the other, covered with a white linen cloth, and seats on both sides 
for the communicants. "Тһе minister places himself at the end or 
middle of the table. After a short discourse, he reads the institution, 
and blesses the elements; then he breaks the bread, and distributes it 
and the wine to those that are next him, who transmit them to their 
neighbors ; the elders ànd deacons attending to serve, and see that the 
whole is performed. with decency and order. While these communi- 
cate, the minister discourses on the nature of the sacrament ; and the 
whole is concluded with singing and prayer. The minister then re- 
turns to the pulpit, and preaches a sermon. "Тһе morning service 
ended, the congregation are dismissed for an hour; after which the 
usual afternoon worship is performed. On the Monday morning, 
there is public worship, with two sermons ; and these, properly speak- 
ing, close the communion semvice. No private communions are 
allowed in Scotland. 

“ Marriage is solemnized nearly after the manner of the Church of 
England, with the exception of the ring, which is deemed a great 
relic of ‘popery.’ By the laws of Scotland, the marriage knot may 
be tied without any ceremony of a religious nature: a simple promise 
in the presence of witnesses, or a known previous cohabitation, being 
sufficient to bind the obligation. "Тһе most ridiculous, often immoral, 
and almost always injurious practice, of marrying at Gretna- Green, 
was, till lately, in use; a person said to have been a blacksmith 
performed the ceremony at Gretna according to the rites of the 


church.” 

There have been two secessions from the Kirk of Scotland, which 
have resulted in the formation of two important bodies, known as the 
'« Free Church," and the * United Presbyterians.’ 


It is expected that 
omposition. They 
which is done by sprinkling. 


LAMAISTS.—Those who worship the “ Grand Lama,” who is 
chief religious dignitary of the people of Thibet, the Penes 
ta rs ‚апа a large portion of the people of China. The Gran 
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him as their god himself, and worship him as such. According to 
the belief of the Lamaists, the Lama never dies. When death seems 
to seize him, his soul merely leaves its old bodily tenement and enters 
into another younger, fresher, and better, which is made known to the 
priests by some unmistakable tokens. None but the priests can com- 
prehend these tokens. This religion has existed for three thousand 
years, and is still as unshaken' by the course of events in the world as 
at its first establishment. 


, LUTHERANS.—The name given to those professing Christians 
hose system of faith was drawn up by Luther and Melanchthon, and 
presented to the Emperor Charles V., in 1530, at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, and hence called the Augsburg Confession. In Poland and 
Austria the official title of this church is ** Church of the Augsburg 
Confession." Lutheranism prevails principally on the Continent of 
Europe, and is the principal form of religion in Prussia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Hanover, Saxony, and some of the other German 
"States. In the United States this denomination is known as the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. (See article with that title.) 
** The fundamental doctrine of the Lutheran Church is that we are 
justified before God, not through any merit of our own, but by his 
tender mercy, through faith in his Son. The depravity of man is 
total in its extent, and his will has no positive ability in the work of 
salvation, but has the negative ability of ceasing its resistance. Jesus 
Christ offered a proper, vicarious and propitiatory sacrifice. Faith in 
Christ presupposes a true penitence. "Тһе renewed man co-works 
with the Spirit of God. Sanctification is progressive, and never 
reaches absolute perfection in this life. Тһе Holy Spirit works 
through the word and the sacraments, which alone, in the proper 
sense, are means of grace. Both the word and the sacraments bring 
a positive grace, which is offered to all who receive them outwardly, 
ond which is actually imparted to all who have faith to embrace it. 
- . . The Lutheran Church regards the Word of God, the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, as the absolute and only law of faith and of life. What- 
ever is undefined by its letter or its spirit is the subject of Christian 
liberty, and pertains, not to the sphere of conscience, but to that of 
order; no power may enjoin upon the Church as necessary what God 
has forbidden, or has passed by in silence, as none may forbid her to 
hold what God hås enjoined upon her, or to practise what by his 
silence he has left to her freedom. Just as firmly as she holds upon 
the one hand that the Bible is the rule of faith, and not a confession 
of it, she holds on the other that the creed is a confession of faith, and 
nota rule of it. The creeds are simply the testimony of the Church 
to the truths she holds; but as it is the truth they confess, she, of 
necessity, regards those who reject the truth confessed in the creed as 
rejecting the truth set forth in the word. Тһе Lutheran Church 


regards baptism as necessary to salvation, but does not hold this пе-” 


cessity to be absolute and without exceptions, as it is the contempt of 
the sacrament, and not the want of it, which condemns. It teaches 
that infants unbaptized are saved through God's mercy. Whilst 
Lutherans deny transubstantiation, they believe that the real presence 
š of the humanity of Jesus Christ is with, in, and under the elements 
of the bread and wine in the holy communion, and maintain, in vin- 
dication of their ubiquity, that all the perfections of Christ's divinity 
were communicated to his humanity.” - А 
In the Lutheran Church, ‹ the ministry is not an order, but it is a 
7 ppointed office, to which men must be rightly called. Мо 
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ultimate source of power is in the congregation , that is, in the pastor 
and other officers, and the people of the single mrd s 
right to choose a pastor belongs to the people, who pe € E y 
a direct vote, or delegate it to their representatives. AS Sess 
such powers as the congregations delegate to them. EG Be are 
related to congregations, not as their. servants, but as Pd 2 

the church.” Absolute ministerial parity is maintained, а ay 


kk van : " 
representation is universal. hi COH 
“All worship is to be in the vernacular. With v 1 


diversities there is a substantial agreement in the liturgical services of 

the Lutheran Church throughout almost all the world. (The буян 

are sung by all the people, with the organ оше: Е he 

clergymen in their official functions wear a distinctive ress, usually a 

black robe, with the bands. А preparatory service precedes commu- 

nion. The doctrine and practice of auricular con fession were rejected 

at the beginning. The “private confession’ which was established in 

some parts of the Church involves no enumeration or confession of 

particular sins whatever, unless the communicant desires to speak of 

them; and the * private absolution ' is simply the annunciation of the 
gospel promise with the gospel conditions to the individual penitent. 

But even this form of private confession has never been practised, or 
has ceased in most parts of the Church. The practice of exorcism in 
baptism, simply as a rite long established, and which might be toler- 
ated if regarded merely as a symbolical representation of the doc- 
trine that our nature is under the dominion of sin, was practised in 
parts of the Church, but has fallen almost everywhere into oblivion. 
Persons are received into the communion of the Church by confirma- 
tion performed by the pastor.’’ The official statistics of the Lutheran 
Church in 1870 were as follows: synods, 54; ministers, 2157; 
churches, 3727; communicants, 450,410. The census of 1870 gave 
the following statistics: organizations, 3032 ; edifices, 2776 ; sittings, 
977,332; value of church property, $14,917,747. 


MAHOMETANS.—The followers of the false prophet Mahomet, 
the author, expounder and propagator of the system of religion pro 
fessed by the Turks, Persians and several of the nations of Africa and 
Eastern Asia. Mahomet was born in the reign of Annshirum the 
Just, emperor of Persia, about the close of the sixth century of the 
Christian era. Тһе Mahometan religion is divided by its disciples 
into two parts— Faith and Practice. That both Mahomet and those 
among his followers who are reckoned orthodox had and continue to 
have just and true notions of God and his attributes, appears plain 
from the Koran itself, and all the Mahometan divines. The Koran ` 
teaches its followers to believe in the existence of the angels and their 
purity. It asserts that God, at various times, gave written revelations 
of his will to man, and that it is necessary for every good Moslem to 
accept the whole and every one of these books. Two hundred and 
twenty-four thousand prophets have been sent into the world at vari- 
ous times. Six of these have precedence of all the others, as having 
brought new laws or dispensations, which successively abrogated the 
preceding; these were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Mahomet. It is required of Mahometans to believe in a general resur- 
rection and a future judgment. The time of the resurrection they 
allow to be a perfect secret to all but God alone; the Angel Gabriel 
himself acknowledging his ignorance on this point, when Mahomet 
asked him about it. However, the approach of that day may. be 
known from certain signs which are to precede it. The good will be 


received into everlasting bliss, and the wicked will be cast into eternal 
| torment in the flames of hell. 


f They believe in God's absolute decree 
ation both of good and evil. The orthodox doctrine is, 
hath or shall come to pass in this world, whether it be 
ther it be bad, proceedeth entirely from the Divine will, 
y fixed. and recorded from all eternity in the pre- 

Ing secretly predetermined not only the adverse 
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of every person in this world, in the most 
so his faith or infidelity, his obedience or 
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and PU icu uently his : 
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por We religious practice, they insist upon the following: 
jng the! are also comprehended those legal washings or 
ch are necessary preparations thereto. Forthe regular 
Ж duty of prayer» it is necessary, while they pray, 
ft towárds the temple of Mecca. П. Alms, of which 
б: their sgt legal and voluntary. The legal alms are of indis- 
two 94 being commanded by the law, which directs and 
bli T OE portion which is to be given and of what it ought 
determine E the voluntary alms are left to every one's liberality, to 
ist; but ПІ. Fasting, which is a duty 
= ål «the odor of the mouth of him who fasteth is more 
od than that of musk.” IV. Zhe pilgrimage to Mecca, 
vy ig so necessary а point of practice that he who dies without 
which 15 50 * ell die a Jew or a Christian, and the same is 
rforming it may 45 vi 

1 commanded in the Koran. 
Are obtained its hold in the East by the sword, and in 
uec of the disagreements and strifes between the Eastern 


Christians. 

MARONITES.—A sect of Eastern Christians, living on Mount 
Lebanus, in Syria. They practise the Syrian rite, and acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, though their immediate head is the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. They are under the protection of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, but their priests are allowed to marry once, and then to 
select maidens, and not widows. They celebrate the mass in the 
Syriac, of which few of them have any knowledge. They read the 
Gospel in Arabic, and administer the communion in both kinds. 
They have over two hundred convents for men and women. ‘These 
are of the order of St. Anthony, and the rules are observed with great 
rigidness. They have an hospitium at Rome, granted them by the 

Papal Court, to which they send a certain number of young men to 
be educated gratuitously. 


- MENNONITES.—A branch of the Baptist Church, which origi- 
nated in Holland, and took its name from Menno Simon, one of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century. Some church historians assert 
that they were, in fact, the ancient Waldenses, and that Menno merely 
organized the concealed and scattered congregations as adenomination. 
“Tn doctrine and usages they agree in general with the other Baptist 
churches. But, like the Society of Friends, they are utterly averse to 
oaths, to war, and: to capital punishment, which they regard as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity. They also differ from the other 
Baptists in the mode of baptism, as they generally baptize by sprink- 
ling, or pouring, and not by immersion. ‘They plead for this usage 
the authority of Menno, but the correctness of this assertion has been 
denied by the writers of other Baptist denominations. They observe 
the ordinance of feet-washing, and forbid their members to be married 
10 any except those who have been united with the church.” They 
0000 in Pennsylvania as early as 1692, and organized their first 
at Germantown in 1708. They spread into various parts of 
try, and now have churches in Virginia, Ohio, and Western 
‘ork, and the Canadas, The new connection of Mennonites 
by a seceding party from the old body in 1811. The 
aration was purely on the principles of experimental 
h the new interest sought to inculcate and maintain, in 
as the letter, according to the pattern set them by 
d his associates. |. a 
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eV er in religious exercises. 
after sent to America as аара ES DE Wesleys were soon 
: ° ‚ Colony of Georgia, and the 

society was broken up. In 1738 they returned to England, and bei 
refused admission to the pulpits of the London churches 1085 үү Эр 
began to ргеас in the streets, in the cemeteries, and in the open feld : 
In these efforts he was vigorously seconded by his brother Charles 
Crowds flocked to hear them, and the result was a general religions 
awakening throughout England. “So numerous became their fol- 
lowers, that they conceived the idea of forming them into classes ac- 
cording to their respective localities, and appointed over each a leader 
who was to look over its spiritual interests in their absence. Thus 
originated the Methodist societies in 1739. For the government of 
these societies, the Wesleys drew up a set of rules. The only condi- 
tion of membership was “a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and 
be saved from sin.” These rules prohibited * profane swearing, Sabbath 
breaking, drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors or drinking 
them, fighting, quarrelling, brother going to law with brother, the 
using many words in buying or selling, the buying or selling of goods 
that had not paid the duty, the giving or taking of things on usury, 
or unlawful interest, uncharitable speaking, wearing of gold or costly 
apparel, laying up treasure on earth, borrowing without the proba- 
bility of paying, or taking up goods without the probability of paying 
for them.” These things were particularly specified, because, as the 
rules state, they were most generally practised at that time." In 
addition to these prohibitions, the members of the societies were 
earnestly.enjoined to observe the following: “ The doing good of 
every possible sort, and as far as possible to all men, by giving food 
to the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting or helping those who were 
sick and in prison, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all they 
had any intercourse with, doing good, especially to those who are of 
the household of faith, employing them in preference to others, buy- 
ing of one another, helping each other in business, attending upon 
all the ordinances of God, such as public worship, the ministry of the 
word, whether read or expounded, the Supper of the Lord, family 
and private prayer, searching the Scriptures, and fasting orabstinence.'' 

Thus was laid the foundation of the WesLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 
in England. Тһе brothers travelled extensively through the king- 
dom, meeting with such great success in their preaching that they 
soon found it necessary to employ lay preachers to assist them in 
their great work ; and in order to secure concert of action it became 
essential that all the preachers should assemble in an annual meeting 
for deliberation and mutual agreement. These meetings were termed 
Conferences, and have been held regularly from that day to this. 
Тһе first was held in 1747, and was presided over by John Wesley, 
who also presided over forty-six others. ©“ Mr. Wesley adopted the 
articles of religion of the Church of England for substance of doc- . 
trine, though he distinctly declared himself Armenian in relation to 
the article on predestination, understanding it in å sense not contrary 
to the doctrine of redemption and the possible salvation of the whole 
human race. The Wesleyan Methodists maintain the eie e. 
original depravity, and unlimited Md snc Nee by faith, 

a divine assurance of acceptance with God. 

ps have been several secessions from the Wesleyan Church, ыг 
the original body has continued to grow, and is now De REIR zia 
most powerful of all the dissenting Churches of Great We . = 
1872, it had in Great Britain and her colonies 3061 ministers, 


594,485 communicants. i 
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prominence given to laymen. The statistical returns in 1874 gave 
240 itinerant preachers, 1270 local preachers, and 33,563 lay members. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH was organized in England 
in 1810. Тһе doctrines аге the same as those оҒ the parent body. 
In 1875, the statistics returned 1020 itinerant preachers, 14,838 local 
preachers, and 164,660 lay members. š 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, Organized in 
England in r849 Dy the union of three secessions from the parent 
body, viz.: Protestant Methodist, Methodist Wesleyan Association, 
and Reformers. In 1875 they numbered 358 itinerant preachers, 
3361 local preachers, and 66,909 lay members. 


There are other bodies of Methodists in England, viz. : Band-Room 
Methodists, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Wesleyan Reform Union, 
etc., etc., and most of them report considerable numbers, but they are 
generally on the decrease. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. In 1766, Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher from 
Ireland, formed the first Methodist society organized in America, at 
his residence in the city of New York. Two years later the first 
church edifice was erected (John street, New York), and soon after, 
this and other churches were placed under the pastoral charge of 
preachers sent over by Mr. Wesley. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as a separate and independent otganization, dates, however, from 1784. 
In that year, Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., of Oxford Univessity, a 
presbyter of the Church of England, and one of the Wesleyan preach- 
ers, was ordained by Mr. Wesley for the purpose, and sent over as the 
bishop, or general superintendent of the Methodist societies in this 
country. Dr. Coke appeared at a Conference of the preachers held 
in Baltimore, December 25, 1784, and was unanimously received by 
them as bishop. In accordance with instruction. from Mr. Wesley, 
and assisted by other presbyters present, he ordained Rev. Francis 
Asbury (chosen by the Conference) as bishop to act with him in the 
general supervision of the * Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States," this being the name adopted by the Conference for 
the now separate church. In doctrine there is entire agreement with 
the parent Wesleyan Church in England. The government, both 
legislative and judicial, is in the General Conference, which meets 
quadrennially, and is composed of clerical and lay delegates, elected, 
the former by Annual Conferences composed of ministers, and the 
latter by lay Electoral Conferences composed of laymen. The bishops 
preside in General and Annual Conferences (but have no vote in 
either), and appoint the preachers of the Annual Conferences to their 
work, under such rules as are prescribed by the General Conference. 
One of these rules prohibits a preacher from being pastor of the same 
church more than three years in six, except in the case of missionaries 
and persons in charge of literary and beneficiary institutions. The 
General Conference has no power to change the articles of religion or 
doctrines of the church, but by a two-thirds vote may change the gen- 
eral or restrictive rules with the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
members of the Annual Conferences present and voting on the ques- 
tion. АП the connectional officers are elected by the General Con- 
| ference quadrennially, except the bishops, who hold their office for 
life, unless removed by resignation or for cause. All the property of 
the urch and of the several societies is controlled and administered 
з or other officers appointed under specific charters granted 
е legislatures of the States in which they are located. Тһе pub- 

department, consisting of the * Book Concern " at New York, 
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i s in discipline arising chiefly q д 
cause RS became divided into the M. E. Church, and M. 
h. The latter body, confined chiefly to the Southern 
i pi ing, having now (1875) 3371 itineran 

tates, is also rapidly prospering, 

Š ke 5344 local preachers, nearly 700,000 lay members, 7019 
nds s hoels and 321,572 Sunday-school scholars. "The church 
4 1 | | 
has Ru a great publishing house in Nashville, Tenn. In doctrine and 

general discipline this church agrees with the M. E. Church. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. Organized in 1830 
om the M. E. Church, who rejected episcopacy, and 
gave equal privileges to preachers and laymen in the government of 
the church. In 1874, there were reported 423 itinerant preachers, 
250 local preachers, and about 65,000 lay members. 


AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, asecession 
from the M. E. Church, because of radical anti-slavery views, was 
organized in 1843. The general organization is similar to the M. E. 
Church, except it has no bishops or general superintendents. The 
presidents of the Annual Conferences are elected annually. The 
latest reports return 250 preachers, and 20,000 church members. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH was organized in 1867 chiefly by 
churches separating from the Methodist Protestant Church. In 1875 
it reported about 624 itinerant preachers, 300 local preachers, and 
65,000 lay members. 


COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF AMERe 
ICA. Organized in 1872 under the auspices of the M. E. Church 
South, and composed of most of the colored preachers and members: 
previously belonging to that church. In 1874 it reported four bishops, 
635 itinerant preachers, 683 local preachers, and 67,888 lay members. 
For other colored Methodist churches, see page I. 
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E. Church Sout 
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The Free Methodists and Primitive Methodists in the United States 
are small bodies, numbering together about rro itinerant preachers, 
100 local preachers, and 8000 lay members. 


METHODIST CHURCH OF CANADA. Organized 1874 by a 
union of Wesleyan and New Connection Methodists of Canada, and 
of the Wesleyan Conference of Eastern British America. It hasa 
large publishing house at Toronto, with a branch at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. At the first General Conference, September 17, 1874, the 
reports showed a membership of 1004 itinerant preachers, 1027 local 
preachers, 8094 probationers, 94,793 full members, and 1946 churches. 


y METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN CANADA. Reorgan- 
ized in 1834, the year after the union of the Canada Conference with 
the British Wesleyans. In Church polity and doctrine it is similar 
to that of the M. E. Church in the United States. In 1875 it re- 
ported one Bishop, 247 itinerant preachers, 23,012 lay members. š 


Ç There are several smaller Methodist organizations in Canada, but 
Vigorous movement is on foot for union. 


MILLENARIANS.—— Sometimes called CHILIASTs. Those who 


hold that Christ and his saints will reign on earth a thousand years. 


$4 MORAVIANS.—Also called Unitas Fratrum, or, The United 
| Brethren. A church of evangelical Christians, historically and eccle- 
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were forcibly subdued by their former brethren, 


They were severely persecuted in the 
and during the early part of the eighteenth, until 
In 1722, à number of them escaped to the 
dorf, at Bertheisdorf, in Saxony ; and, under 
the Church began to revive and increase. 
nduced to come to America by the Parliament 
acknowledged them as an Episcopal 
invited them to settle in the North American Colonies. 
am s live in distinct communities, and unite their inter- 
but do not hold to 


sermon delivered. They celebrate sucn festivals days as 
24 Christmas. The ecclesiastical church officers are the 
| ©: presbyters, and the deacöns. They have no symbol of 
oul he Bible, yet they adhere mostly to the Augsburg Confession. 
faith but 2 сей Census of 1870 gives the following statistics con- 
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yf church property» $709,100. 
MORMONS.—A sect calling themselves the Church of Jesus 
Christ, or the Latter-Day Saints. This sect derives its origin from 
Joseph Smith; an illiterate religious enthusiast, who assumed to be a 
rophet sent from God, and the receptacle of direct divine revelations. 
He was living at Palmyra, in New York, when, at the age of eighteen 
jears, he announced that he had been visited by the angel Moroni, 
жо told him of a hidden book, written on plates of gold, which con- 
mined an account of the lost tribes of Israel, and directions for the 
promulgation of the true Gospel concerning the millennial era. In 
1827, he announced that he had found the book, the Book of Mor- 
mon. The book was translated and published in 1830, under the title 
of 7/2 Book of Mormon. “This was afterwards proved to have been 
based upon a sort of religious romance, written in Scripture style, 
about the year 1813, by an invalid clergyman named Solomon Spauld- 
ing, whose manuscript, by some means, fell into the hands of Smith 
and his confederates. 

The Mormon Church was formally established at Manchester, On- 
tario County, New York, on the 6th of April, 1830. Ata conference 
in June, Smith found himself at the head of a visible church of thirty 
men and women. Under the auspices of Sidney Rigdon and others, 
preparations were made to plant the new church in the western wil- 
derness. They first settled at Kirtland, Ohio ; where, in 1831, they 
numbered over one thousand. Thence they removed to Missouri, and 

at length to Illinois. In both these States they were greatly harassed 
by the * Gentiles," or citizens; their prophet, Joe Smith, was killed 
å the mob, and they were compelled to leave Illinois. They emi- 
grated to the Great Salt Lake Valley, in Utah Territory, under the 
leadership of their prophet, Brigham Young, where they have built up 

_ ‘Slarge and flourishing community. At home and abroad, the Mor- 

» Church is said to number over 200,000 souls. 
Priesthood of the Mormon Church is organized into the fol- 
| 5: the first presidency, the twelve apostles, the high 
й ties, high priests, elders, priests, teachers, ånd deacons. 
of the first presidency preside over and direct the affairs 
«Church. . . . The Mormon Church teaches that there 
that eminent saints become gods in heaven, and 
er in power and glory to infinity. Joseph Smith 
His superior god is Jesus, whose 
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in some degree on the number of his wives and children ; and, there. 
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fore, polygamy is inculcated, and wives are ‘sealed’ to saints here ор 

earth to augment their power in the heavens.” . 


PRESBYTERIANISM. —''A system of church government by 
presbyteries or associations of teaching and ruling elders. In the 
Presbyterian Church, the presbytery is the leading.judicatory ; the 
whole care of the flock is committed to ministers or teaching elders 
and ruling elders ; all ministers of the word and sacraments are on an 
equality ; ruling elders, as the representatives of the people, form a 
part of all ecclesiastical bodies, in which they have equal authority witb 
teaching elders ; and a series of judicatories, rising one above another, 
secures to each church the watch and care of its appropriate judicatory, 
and to the whole body an efficient system of review and control. Though 
there may be much diversity in the names of the several judicatories, 
as well as in the minuter details of arrangement, yet any church em- 
bodying the above principles is strictly a Presbyterian church. Pres- 
byterians believe that the representative system of church government, 
in opposition to that which is conducted by the entire ecclesiastical j 
population, has its germ in the Old Testament; and that this was 3 
well-known feature of the synagogue system up to the time of the 
Saviour’s advent. Presbyterians hold that preaching the 
gospel, ‘feeding the sheep and lambs’ of Christ, and administering 
the Christian sacraments, are the highest offices entrusted to Christian 
ministers ; that a plurality of elders was, by divine direction, ordained 
in every church; that in no instance in the New Testament do we find 
an organized congregation under the watch and care of a single officer; 
that bishop and elder are titles given interchangeably to the samé 
persons, showing that the title of bishop in the apostolic age desig 
nated the pastor or overseer of a single flock or church. They hok 
that there is but one commission given to the authorized ministers o 
the word and sacraments; that the ordaining power is manifestly 
represented as possessed and exercised by ordinary pastors, and that 
ordination is performed by *the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery;' that there is not a solitary instance recorded in the New 
Testament of an ordination being performed by a single individual." 

The church officers are bishops or pastors, ruling elders, and dea- 
cons. The pastor is the spiritual teacher of the congregation. Heis 
expected to preach the gospel in the church on the Lord's day, to in- 
struct the people by occasional lectures, to superintend the catechismal 
teaching of the young, and to visit the sick and bereaved, and console 
them by spiritual counsel adapted to their necessities. Ruling elders 
are elected by the people as their representatives in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and to co-operate with the pastor in watching over the spiritual 
interests of the congregation. Deacons are secular officers, whoss 
duty is the care of the poor, and the reception and disbursement of 
the charities of the congregation. 

The ecclesiastical bodies are: I. Zhe Session, which is the primary 
court of the Church, and consists of the pastor and the ruling elders ; 
the pastor presides, as “ Moderator.” All the legislative action of the 
Church originates here, none of the higher bodies having the right to 
adopt a measure involving new constitutional principles until the will 
of the churches is known through the sessions. Il. Zhe Presbytery; 
consisting of all the ministers, and one ruling elder from each church 
within a certain district. III. Zhe Synod, consisting of three or more 
presbyteries united. It is in reality a larger presbytery, Having Joris: 
diction over a wider field. IV. Zhe General Assembly, the highest 
judicatory in the Presbyterian Church. It is constituted of an equal 
number of pastors and elders from the presbyteries. s ou: 

M i ian Church is Caivinistic, “ unitedly 

In doctrine, the Presbyterian ч Бэй ad 
vinistic, so that any man who should avow himself Arminian сой 
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not obtain ordination in the Presbyterian Church of either Scotland 
or America." These doctrines are clearly set forth in the Westmun: 
ster Confession of Faith, and in the ** Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
used in the Presbyterian Church, to which the reader is referred. 


PRESBYTERIANS, ENGLISH.—The appellation E ari 
is in England appropriated to a large denomination of dissenters, who 
have no attachment to the Scotch mode of church government any 
more than to episcopacy amongst us, and therefore to this body of 
Christians the term Presbyterian, in its original sense, is improperly 
applied. This misapplication has occasioned many wrong notions, 
and should be rectified. English Presbyterians, as they are called, 
adopt nearly the same mode of church government with the Indepen- 
dents. Their chief diflerence from the Independents is, that they are 
less attached to Calvinism, and consequently admit a greater latitude 
of religious sentiment. It may be added that their mode of admit- 
ting members into communion differs from that commonly practised 
among the Presbyterians. 

Recently a remarkable change has taken place in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the English Presbyterians. The Free Church of 
Scotland has erected its banner in England, and is now rallying its 
forces. The character of this new Presbyterian Church in England 
is the same with that of the Free Church. The general principles of 
its doctrines, order of worship and government, may be found in the 
article on American Presbyterians. 

Under the care of the Presbyterian Synod of England, besides a 
theological college, there are seven Presbyteries, viz.: Berwick-on- 
Tweed, Birmingham, Cumberland, Lancashire, London, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Northumberland. In the Presbyteries there are seventy- 
three clergymen, seventy-eight churches and two foreign missionaries. 
The Synod also attends to various schemes of benevolence, among 
which are prominent, foreign and home missions, and ministerial 
education. Considering the comparatively short time in which this 
progress has been made, it appears to be highly encouraging. 


PRESBYTERIANS, ASSOCIATE.— This Church is an offshoot 
from the Church of Scotland. Іп 1649, the patronage of kirks had 
been formally abolished by parliament, as ‘an evil and bondage," as 
“a custom popish,” and as ** prejudicial to the liberties of the people.” 
This act of parliament remained in force until the year r7r2, when 
the doctrine of patronage was again revived. А case having arisen, 
in which a minister was forced upon a congregation against the wishes 
of the great body of the people, the proceeding came before the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1732 ; and this, together with other similar cases, led 
to the adoption of an act, “Алел? planting vacant churches," wherein 
the general doctrine of patronage was strongly asserted. The year 
following, the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, in a sermon preached at the 
opening of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, denounced, with great 
freedom, the Act of Assembly above referred to. Mr. Erskine was 
censured by the Synod, and hence rose the secession and the organiza- 
tion of the “Associate Presbytery of Scotland,” in 1733, Which was 
followed by the formation of a Synod, іп 1744. In November, 17 54, 
the Associate Presbytery was organized in this country, by а commit- 

tee sent hither by the Synod for this purpose. The Associate Pres- 
byterian Church and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
entered into an organic union, under the title of The United Presby- 
terian Church, in 1858. There is still a small remnant of its members 
who did not go into this union, and who call themselves by the old 
name. ` 

PRESBYTERIANS, ASSOCIATE REF ORMED.—This branch 
of the Presbyterian family of churches was called into existence, and 
took its name from a union that was formed between large portions 


of the Associate and the Reformed Presbyterian Churches, at Pequea, 


Pennsylvania, in June, 1782. Modifying the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith concerning the power of the civil magis- 
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and covenanted to resist it, and protested that it was at удае with 
the “solemn league and covenant," which they considere арат of 
the constitution of the empire. They maintained that the civil rulers 
had usurped an authority over the Church, which conflicted with the 
proper headship of the Redeemer. F Or fifteen or sixteen years, these 
staunch and determined men remained without pastors, preserving 
their distinct social existence by uniting in praying societies, and 
meeting statedly for religious worship. . In 1743, the ** Reformed 
Presbytery"' was constituted. Тһе Reformed Presbytery was organ- 
ized in the colony of Pennsylvania in 1774. In 1782, a union was 
effected between the Reformed Presbytery and the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. This union, instead of combining two bodies in one, 
left a small minority in each of the elementary portions, which per- 
petuates the original organizations; so that, in fact, two churches were 
divided into three. The doctrinal principles of the Reformed Church 
are thoroughly Calvinistic. The Reformed Presbyterians objected to 
the Constitution of the United States, when it was formed, on account 
of its having no exclusive religious character, and its tolerating Jews, 
Mahometans, Deists and Atheists. They also objected to its recog- 
nition of slavery. "They declared that they would not take the oath 
of allegiance. In 1830, a portion of their ministers began to enter- 
tain different views, and were in favor of acknowledging the govern- 
ment of this country, and avowing allegiance to it. This led to what 
was called the New Light Controversy, and the formation of two 
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spYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
pre byterian Church of the United States is undoubtedly to be 
phe Эй as a daughter of the Church of Scotland. In 1689, Pres- 
2 " s from Scotland and the North of Ireland began to AMAT 
byter ЕШ еу settled principally in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
to began to establish there church organizations similar to those 
they had been devoted in their own countries. Somewhat 
Rev. Francis McKensie, from Ireland, and the Rev. John 
m Scotland, were sent over by the Church in Europe, to 
reach the gospel in the Middle and Southern Colonies. "They were 
very successful. The Puritans in the New England Colonies being 
devoted to the Congregational system, Presbyterianism made little or 
зо progress there. In 1698, the first Presbyterian church was organ- 
шей in Philadelphia, and near about the same time churches were 
ds nized in New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. About the year 1705, the Philadelphia Presbytery, con- 
sisting of seven ministers, was formed ; and by 1716, the Church had 
grown so rapidly that it was found necessary to organize the Philadel- 
phia Synod, in which four presbyteries were represented. . From this 
time the growth of the Church was rapid and steady. In 1741, there 
was serious trouble in the Church, and the Synod was rent asunder, 
in consequence of the strife of parties which had sprung up in the 
Church. ` One of these parties, called the Old Side, consisted of 
“ those who were most zealous for strict orthodoxy, for adherence to 
. presbyterial, and for a learned ministry." Тһе other was called the 
+ New Side, and consisted of ** those who laid a greater stress on vital 
E piety than any other qualification, and who unde, valued ecclesiastical 
= order and learning.” Іп 1788, this division was healed, and the 
T Church was divided into four Synods, all subject to the supervision 
оѓ a General Assembly, which was modelled upon that of the Church 
қ of Scotland. In 1838, the Church was separated into two branches, 
known respectively as the 0/7 School and New School. Each branch 
grew rapidly, and many efforts were made for their reunion, which 
i s finally accomplished at the General Assemblies of the two branches 
2 wi ch met at Pittsburgh, Pa., towards the close of the year 1869. 
—O Th United Church now enters upon a new and enlarged field of use- 
ulness, with the fairest prospect of success in its holy work. In 1872, 
two branches of the United Church, according to its official sta- 
tics, embraced 4730 churches, 4441 ministers, and 468,164 com- 
nicants. The contributions amounted during the year to the sum 
0,086,526. The census of 1870 gives the following statistics: 
erian (Regular): organizations, 6262; edifices, 56835 sit- 
,198,90o0 ; value of church property, $47,828,732. Presby- 
ell и аи 1562; edifices, 1388; sittings, 499,- 
/ D ch property, $5,436,524- 
FRANS. —The name given to those English dissenters who, 
16 sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, demanded a more thorough 
ion and a purer form of worship than were contained in the 
ез and liturgy of the Church of England. They gradually 
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with that'of Rome 33, are designed to reunite the English Сі : 
: rch 


thence spread into the English 


first called themselv 
ist es Seekers, from thei i 
die dicia Wis IDEEA, they Raat ан СЫ) the truth; but, after 
George Fox is regarded as their founder RN EE of Friends, 
the Restoration, remodelled their princi pre ыз рг 
re? С ! principles, and reduced th 
gular form. "They believe in the doctri ; Дә fant 
répel the charge оова? ТЫШТАП rine of the Trinity, and 
tion through the atoning ОНИ of th ^ ifr Ey? ме оола 
created а free and responsible agent dide x m Ru prb 
blessings of the Creator by his fall and х EU dig 
his lost estate to th Sene Metus 
peer o the mercy of God and the blood of Christ ; that the 
criptures are the work of inspiration d | 
and faith. “Тһе society d I аас Le 
eee y does not call them the Word of God, this 
lege gp exe y applied in them to the Lord Jesus; yet it be 
$ them to be the i : 
were moved by the Aversa eder Pi E ig ҖЫ 
; , at they are able t i 
unto salvation, through faith which is in RH Jesus.” picos Мал 
tism which h i ippi "ue Fidi 
saves the soul is not dipping or sprinkling with water 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God, by the QUT s 
of Jesus Christ.” «The communion of the body and blood of the 
des Jesus is inward and spiritual." Divine worship must be per- 
ormed immediately between the soul and its Maker; therefore the 
worship of the Quakers is conducted in silence. Those who feel 
moved by the Holy Spirit to speak are free to do so, women as well 
as men. Тһе call to preach God's word comes to all persons, and not 
to any particular class of men. War is opposed as contrary to the: 
spirit and teachings of the Gospel, and oaths of all kinds are for- 
bidden. Temperance and the utmost simplicity in all things are 
enjoined. 
Some years ago the Quakers were divided into two branches—the 
Orthodox, or those maintaining the doctrines stated above; and the 
Hicksites, whose principles have been already mentioned. The census 
of 1870 gives the following statistics respecting this denomination : 
organizations, 692 ; edifices, 662; sittings, 224,664; value of church 


property, $3,939,560. 
RIVER BRETHREN.—A small branch of the Baptist Church, 
existing in this country only. ; 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.—The name popularly given 
to the body of Christians throughout the world in communion with 
the Bishop of Rome. It is not assumed by the Church herself. The 
holy Roman Church is understood of the local church of Rome; but 
the term Roman is used, especially in French documents, as one of 
the characteristics of this Church, which is styled Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman, because the see of Rome is its centre. It is not confined 
to the Latin rite, but it includes all of every rite who acknowledge 
the Bishop of Rome as their head under Christ. Its membership is 
estimated at over 160,000,000 of souls. 

The government of this Church is monarchical. The Pope is the 
supreme head, the Vicar of Christ on earth, and the remotest bishop 
receives his appointment from him. The three orders of bishops, 
and deacons are held necessary to a valid ministry. The 
Pope arises from his being the bishop of the highest 
e episcopal ‘character 18 the 
called juris- 


erica. They at 


superiority of the 


émergency. Bishops govern their own dioceses, and cannot be inter- 
fered with so long as they faithfully perform the duties of their office. 
Several dioceses constitute a province, which is presided over by an 
archbishop, who, however, has no power to interfere with his suffra- 
gans except when appealed to, or when a council over which he 
presides deems a visitation necessary. Тһе Pope is chosen by the 
local church of Rome as its bishop, and is elected by the cardinals, 
who are its highest officers. The general government of the Church 
is carried on at Rome by the Pope, assisted by the College of Cardi- 
nals. A number of cardinals constitute the congregation of probas. 
ganda, whicli is charged with the regulation of all missionary 
enterprises. А number of religious orders exist in the Church, each 
of which is devoted to some particular object, to the accomplishment 
of which its members are bound by special vows. The highest 
authority is a General Council, presided over by.the Pope. From 
the decisions of this body there is no appeal. 

It would be as impossible to present a full and complete view of all 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church with regard to faith and disci- 
pline, as to write its history in an article like this; and we shall be 
compelled to confine ourselves to a brief statement of its principal 
tenets. "These may be found in the creeds used in the public service 
of the Church, and in the following formulary of faith, called the Creed 
of Pius IV., which persons becoming members of this Church are 

` expected to recite, and which is sworn to upon taking any degree, 
or being appointed to a chair in a university. 

The preamble runs as follows: “I, N. N., with a firm faith believe 
and profess all and every one of those things which are contained in 
that creed, which the holy Roman Church maketh use of." Then 
follows the Nicene creed : 

“I most steadfastly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesias- 
lical traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of the 
same Church. 

** I also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense which 
eur holy mother, the Church, has held and does hold, to which it be- 
longs to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
neither will I ever take and interpret them otherwise than according 
to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

** I also profess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments 
of the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for 
the salvation of mankind, though not all for every one, to wit: bap- 
tism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, holy 
orders, and matrimony ; and that they confer grace ; and that of. these, 
baptism, confirmation, and orders cannot be reiterated without sacri- 
lege. Ialso receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church, used in the solemn administration of the 
aforesaid sacraments. 

“І embrace and receive all and every onè of the things which have 
been defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning 
original sin and justification. 

** I profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered'to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and that 
in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially, the body and blood, together with the soul and divinity, 

.. of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is made a change of the 

. whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole substance 

_of the wine into the blood, which change the Catholic Church calls 

transubstantiation. I also confess that under either kind alone Christ 

_ is received whole and entire, and a true sacrament, E 

.. *I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein 
. detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 
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God, and also of other saints, cae to ис ae retained, and thas 

i e giv : . 
AG pua Se ee абе з was left by Christ in 
the Giro and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian 
peor p seme. the holy Catholic Apostolic Roman pets for 
the mother and mistress of all churches ; and I promes НЬ obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles, 

i esus Christ.” 2 

а clauses condemnatory of all contrary doctrines, and 
expressive of adhesion to all the definitions of the Council of Trent. 

Since the above was adopted the Roman Catholic Church has pro- 
mulgated as a dogma of faith, which it insists upon, the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin—that is, that she 
was conceived and born without the taint of original sin, which is the 
heritage of all the rest of Adam's race. 

The Catholic Church is identified with the history of America from 
the date of its discovery, and at present is one of the largest and most 
powerful religious bodies on this continent. The United States are 
divided into thirty-six dioceses, which constitute seven provinces, over 
each of which is an archbishop. The province or metropolitan see 
of Baltimore ranks first. In 1860, there were 2517 churches of this 
denomination.in the Union, with an estimated population of over 
three millions adhering to their doctrines. The United States census 
of 1870 gives the following statistics respecting this Church: organ- 
izations, 4127; edifices, 3806 ; sittings, 1,990,514; value of church 
property, $60,985,566. 

SAINT SIMONIANS.—A sect, now extinct, of Infidel Socialists, 
established in France about the beginning of the present century by 
Claude Henri, Count de Saint Simon. The society never had any 
considerable strength out of Paris. 


SAMARITANS.—An ancient sect of the Jews, still in existence, 
and to be found in small numbers at Nablous and Jaffa, in Syria, and 
at Cairo, in Egypt. They are descended from those Israelites who 
separated from the tribe of Judah, in the days of King Rehoboam. 
"They still conduct their worship according to their ancient rite, and 
claim that their priesthood is regularly descended from Aaron. 


SE-BAPTISTS.—A religious sect which sprang up in England 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Their distinguishing 
doctrine was, that it was lawful for every man to baptize himself. 
Å small sect is said to exist in Russia at the present day, who practise 
baptism in this way, because, they say, there is no one left on earth 
sufficiently holy to administer the rite in a valid manner. 


They differ among themselves as to its details, and the signs which 
are to precede it; also as to the time at which it will occur. Some 


Say It is close at hand ; Others have pretended to fix the exact day. 


å KES å sect Which was instituted about the year 1774, in 

g » Dy Ann Lee, who is regarded as the head of this party. 
Her followers Style her the Elect Lady, and assert that she is the 
I2th chapter of Revelation. They say she 
65, and though these tongues are unintel- 
Onverses with the dead, who understand her 
language. ; They add, further, that she is the Mother of all the elec. 
r the whole world ; that, in fine, no blessing 
: d through her, and that in 
8364 of their sins by their confessing and 
y One, according to her direction. They 
vy dancing, as it is called, is per- 
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ng from the house floor, about four 
the men's and women's apartments, 
y transport, singing sometimes one at 
This elevation affects the nerves, so 
Is of shuddering, as if they were in a violent 


oists ; 
exercises, ; : 
Eier speaker often calls for their attention, when 

is way; 


4 hear some harangue, and then begin dancing again. 
= heir dancing is the token of the great joy and hap- 

t that t lem state, and denotes the victory over sin. One 
ше ni exertions is turning round very swiftly for an 
ir most Mis they say, is to show the great power of God. 
У A Sch different writers have given us of this sect ; 

rve that though, at first, they used these violent ges- 
now they have “ aregular, solemn, uniform dance, or genu- 
regular, solemn hymn, which is шыу the elders, and 

larly conducted as a proper band of music.” i 

шоо t was introduced into this country in 1780, and in 1787 å 
The = of Shakers was formed at New Lebanon, New York, and 
БНН of goods in all respects inaugurated. At present a num- 
on e cns are to be found in various parts of the United 
States. They are generally prosperous, and their members are noted 
for their industry, skill in agriculture and the domestic arts, and for 


their harmlessness, sobriety, and neatness. 


ticulations, 
flection, to 4 


SIX PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS.—This appellation is applied at 
the present time to a few churches in Rhode Island and some of the 
other States, who make the imposition of hands on all newly baptized 
persons an indispensable pre-requisite to church fellowship and com- 
munion. They give, as their authority for this practice, Hebrews vi. 
1-3. They are often called in Rhode Island the Old Baptists. 


' SPIRITUALISTS.—A sect which has grown up during the 
present century, and which, without doing any good in the world, has 
been the cause of much harm. Spiritualists profess to hold commu- 

` nications with departed spirits, and to regulate their conduct according 
to the revelations received from them. Of late years their number 
has largely increased, their converts being principally the ignorant 
and vicious, and persons of weak understanding. Dr. William B. 
Potter, of Trenton, New Jersey, a prominent Spiritualist, has recently 
published a work upon the subject, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“Spirit communications, full of the wildest fancies, and the most 
absurd and contradictory teachings, have been so common that it is 
10 wonder that men of science and sound sense, who have not had 
the Most ample test of spirit manifestations, look upon the whole 
thing as the vagaries of a diseased brain, the hallucinations of a 
Pap struck imagination, or the tricks of the vilest impostors. 

Бі келе the innumerable follies, of which Spiritualists have been 
E. E e is following the advice of free lovers, libertines, 

When it ЕГЕ in refusing to disfellowship the persistently vicious, 
HA fact that many mediums are practising the 

Sç ET e trickery, deceit, fraud, and falsehood. That leading 

: p mediums, and popular speakers have deserted com- 
how divorces, gone off with affinities, or practised pro- 
ourse to get spiritual elements, or to impart vital 
"or the cure of diseases. Hundreds of families have been 
^ and many affectionate wives deserted by affinity-seeking 
? many once devoted wives have been seduced, and left their 
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Bind, helpless children, to follow some higher attrac- | 
y well-disposed but simple-minded girls have been deluded 


. ` . . * 
and criminal to hide their shame, Yet, in the face of all t 


National Convention of Spiritualists, at Chica, 

the question of a National Organizati a 
its committee especially provided th 
tained against any member, 
to moral character, 


SWEDENBORGIANS. 
New Jerusalem Church, 
Baron Swedenborg, 


wisa s Yor propell аа 
who was born at Stockholm Jan ee 
This denomination is found chiefly in Sm b ERA 
United States. Іп this country it i lud Mer mE. m 
y 1t includes about 10,000 members. 
Swedenborg, a man of great learning and piety, and of most exem- 
plary life, based his system upon revelations which he asserted were 
[uc bee ee me ee 
many buone PRE of his tn ra 25 Mie | 
| 8. Тһе leading doctrines ad- 
vanced by him, and accepted by his adherents, may be stated as 
follows: 

** First. That the Sacred Scriptures contain three distinct senses, 
called celestial, spiritual, and natural; and that, in each sense, it is 
divine truth, accommodated respectively to the angels of the three 
heavens, and also to men on earth. 

** Secondly. That there is a correspondence between all things in 
heaven and all things in man ; and that this science of correspondences ` 
is a key to the spiritual or internal sense of the Sacred Scriptures, 
every page of which is written by correspondences, that is, by such 
things in the natural world as correspond unto and signify things in - 
the spiritual world. 

“Thirdly. That there is a divine trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, or, in other words, of the all-begetting Divinity (Divinum 
4 quo), the divine human, and the divine proceeding or operation; 
and that this trinity consisteth not of three distinct persons, but is 
united, as body, soul, and operation in man, in the one person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, therefore, is the God of heaven, and alone to 
be worshipped, being Creator from eternity, Redeemer in time, and 
Regenerator to eternity. 

** Fourthly. That redemption consisteth not in the vicarious sacrifice 
of the Redeemer, and an atonement to appease the Divine wrath, but in 
a real subjugation of the powers of darkness ; in a restoration of order 
and good government in the spiritual world ; in checking the over- 
grown influences of wicked spirits on the souls of men, and opening a 
nearer and clearer communication with the heavenly and angelic 
powers; in making salvation, which is regeneration, possible for 
all who believe on the incarnate God, and keep his commandments. 

* Fifthly. That there is an universal zz/ux from God into the souls 
of men. ‘The soul, upon receiving this influx from God, transmits it, 
through the perceptive faculties of the mind, to the body. The Lord, 
with all his divine wisdom, consequently with all the essence of faith 
and charity, entereth by influx into every man, but is received by 
every man according to his state and form. Hence it is that good 
influxes from God are changed, by the evil nature of their recipients, 
into their opposites, good into evil, and truth into falsehood. 

« Sixthly. That we are placed in this world subject to the influences 
of two most opposite principles: of good from the Lord and his holy 
angels; of evil from hell or evil spirits. „While we live in this world, 
our spirits have their abode, in the spiritual world, where we яг 
kept in a kind of spiritual equilibrium by the continual aston : 
those contrary powers, in consequence of which we are at регіне: ad 
erty to turn to which we please. That, without this эн ха КС ШЕ 
itual things, regeneration cannot be effected. 1f we er 2 eR 
we receive real life from him ; if not, we receive that Шы fro 


‘which is called, in Scripture, spiritual death. 


«‹ Seventhly. That beaven and hell are not arbitrary appointments 
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. They hold that he is a being of infinite goodness, and give very 
prominence to his paternal character, and insist much on those attrac. 
tive views of God which represent him as a compassionate father of 
the human race. They deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and reject 
the proper Deity of Christ and the atoning merits of his death, The 
do not accept the doctrine of the native depravity of man, or of his 
justification independent through Christ's death alone. Of late years 
a division has been manifest in this Church—one branch maintainin 
a more orthodox belief than formerly, and the other denying the im 
spiration of the Scriptures. "The Unitarians in this county have an 
able ministry, and include many of the most highly cultivated men 
in America in their number. The census of 1870 gives the following 
statistics concerning this denomination : organizations, 331; edifices, 
310; sittings, 155,471; value of church property, $6,282,675, 


Is 


of God. Heaven isa state arising from the good affections of the heart, 

and a correspondence of the words and actions, grounded on sincere 

Jove to God and man; and hell is the necessary consequence of an evil 

and thoughtless life, enslaved by the vile affections of self-love and 
| love of the world, without being brought under the regulations of 
| heavenly love by а right submission of the will, the understanding, 
| and actions, to the truth and spirit of heaven. 

** Eighthly. That there is an intermediate state for departed souls 
which is called Ze world of spirits, and that very few pass directly to 
heaven or hell. This is a state of purification to the good; but to 
bad spirits it is a state of separation of all the extraneous good from 
the radical evil which constitutes the essence of their natures. 

- ** Ninthly. That, throughout heaven, such as are of like dispositions 
and qualities are consociated into particular fellowships ; and such as 
differ in these respects are separated, so that every society in heaven 
| consists of similar members. 
| - “ Tenthly. That man, immediately on his decease, rises again in a 
spiritual body, which was inclosed in his material body ; and that, in 
this spiritual body, he lives as a man to eternity, either in heaven or 
in hell, according to the quality of his past life. 

** Eleventhly. That those passages in the Sacred Scriptures generally 
supposed to signify the destruction of the world by fire, etc., commonly 
called the /ast judgment, must be understood according to the above- 
mentioned science of correspondences, which teaches, that by the end 
of the world or consummation of the age, is not signified the destruc- 
tion of the world, but the end or consummation of the present Chris- 
tian Church, both among Roman Catholics and Protestants of every 
description and denomination, That this consummation, which con- 
sists in the total falsification of the Divine truth, and adulteration of 
the Divine good of the word, has actually taken place; and, together 
with the establishment of a new Church, in place of the former, is de- 
scribed in the Revelations, in the internal sense of that book ; in which 
the new Church is meant, as to its internais, by the new heaven, and 
as to its externals, by the new earth ; also, by the ew Jerusalem 
descending by God out of heaven." “The census of 1870 gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of this Church in the United States: organizations, 
90; edifices, 61; sittings, 18,755 ; value of church property, $869,700. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST.—A large religious denom. 
ination of the United States, founded at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
Rev. William Otterbein, in 1775. This denomination resembles the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in most of its features. It is distin- 
guished from it chiefly by making its ministers equal with the laymen, 
that is, by giving each the same powers. Rulers are chosen and hold 
office only by the consent of the governed. "Their officers are ordained 
elders, who alone exercise the functions of the ministry, class leaders, 
stewards, preachers in charge, presiding elders, and bishops. Their 
ecclesiastical bodies are called Quarterly and Annual Conferences, + 
The official statistics of the Church for 1870 were as follows: organ- 
ized societies, 3924; churches, 1473; members, 118,055. The сеп. 
sus of 1870 gives the following statistics óf this denomination; 
organizations, 1445 ; edifices, 937 ; sittings, 265,025 ; value of church 
property, $1,819,810. 


UNIVERSALISTS.—Those who believe in the final holiness and 
happiness of the whole human family. Concerning the punishment 
for sin, they are divided. Some hold that such punishment is en- 
dured here upon earth; others that it extends to a future state, but is 
only temporary, and that the objects of it will ultimately be pardoned 
by God, and admitted to eternal happiness and holiness. The census 
of 1870 gives the following statistics concerning this denomination: 
organizations, 719; edifices, 602 ; Sittings, 210,884; value of church 
Property, $5,692,325. Tufts College, a flourishing institution in 
Massachusetts, is conducted by this denomination, 


TUNKERS.—A sect which first appeared in America in the year 
1719. Twenty families landed in Philadelphia, and settled in various 
parts of Pennsylvania. They now exist in considerable numbers in 
various parts of the United States, - They are Baptists in principle. 
“ Their church government is nearly the same as that of other Bap- 
tists, except that every brother is allowed to stand up in the congre- 
gation and exhort. When by this means they find а man apt to 
teach, they choose him to be their minister, and ordain him by the 

‚ laying on of hands, attended with fasting and prayer, and giving the 
right hand of fellowship. They also have deacons, and aged women 
for deaconesses. From among the teachers who have been tried they 
choose bishops. An elder among them is, in Beneral, the first or 
oldest chosen teacher in a congregation which has no bishop. They 
use great plainness of dress and language, like the Society of Friends j 
and, like them, they neither take oaths nor fight, They will not go | 

. to law, and, until lately, the taking of interest on money was not 
allowed among them. They celebrate the Lord's Supper, with its 

accompanying usages of love feasts, the washing of feet, the kiss of 
charity, and the ríght hand of fellowship. They anoint the sick with 

il for recovery, and use trine immersion, with laying on of hands and 

: en while the person baptized is in the water. They believe 

al redemption, though it is not with them an article of faith ; 

y that they are Universalists, — - Pg 


WALDENSES.— Also called Valdenses and Vaudois. A sect in- 
habiting the Cottian Alps, the most. numerous Protestant body of the 
Middle Ages, said by some authors to have been so called from Peter 
Waldo, of Lyons (1170). They had a translation of the Bible, and 
allied themselves to the Albigenses, and were much vilified and per- 
secuted, which led to the establishment of the Holy Office, or Inqui 
sition. A crusade was organized against them by Pope Innocent 
II, 1203-4. АП obstinate heretics were placed at the disposal of 


-especially in the seventeenth century, when Charles I., of England, 


| degree of toleration. They were permitted to have a church at Turin, 23 
1853. They have now many congregations in Italy, and a colony in 


WINEBRENNARIANS.—A sect calling itself Zhe Church of God. 

mall Baptist denomination, established by the Rey. John 
ner, of Harrisburg, Pa., in 1830, They reject infant bap- 
С Practise immersion, and the literal washing of the Saints’ 
an appointed ordinance, They hold that domestic slavery 
inful, and believe in the personal reign of Christ. 
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80 Place of the “Scala Sancta," the Holy Staircase. 
Л 81 Pilate's House. 
— | 32 Place of Flagellation. 
| 33 Ruins of a Church. House of Simon the Pharisee. 
| 84 Church of St. Anna. 
| 85 House of Herod. Dervish's Mosque. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE AND CRITICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF 


THE ISRAELITISH TABERNACLE 


AND ITSJSACRED FURNITURE: 


TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE WORSHIP AND SACRIFICES OF THE ISRAELITES. 


Compiled Expressly for “The New Devotional and Practical Pictorial Family Bible,” chiefly from the Writings of Dr. William Smith, 
Dean Milman, Rev. John Kitto, D. D., Drs. Von Ewald and Michelson, and Other Eminent Authorities. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. Gi 


' the camp afar off from the camp, and called it the Tabernacle 


in order to obtain a thorough understanding of the Divine 
truths revealed in the Old and New Testaments, a familiar 
knowledge of tbe Tabernacle, its contents, of the uses to which 
it was put, of the organization and duties of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and of the forms and meanings of the sacrifices and 
the various religious observances of the Chosen People is essential. 
The Tabernacle was a symbol of the visible Church of God on 
earth, It is to the Tabernacle and its worship that David so 
frequently refers in the Psalms. He loved it as the House of the 
Lord, and desired above all things to dwell in its courts all the days 
of his life, that he might behold the fair beauty of the Lord. In 
some respects the Tabernacle is regarded as a type of Christ. It 
was, beyond a doubt, a type of the Church of Christ. In order to 
understaüd this the detter, it will be necessary to examine the 
arrangement and construction of the sacred tent. 


THE FIRST TABERNACLE. 


There was a Tabernacle ім the camp of the Israelites previous to 
де erection of the one that is generally known by that name. This 
was doubtless the dwelling, or headquarters of Moses, and the place 
where the public business of the nation was transacted. We find in 
Exodus (xxxiii. 7-10) the following reference to this Tabernacle: 

«And Moses took the Tabernacle, and pitched it without 


of the Congregation. And it come to pass that every one which 
sought the Lord, went out unto the Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation, which was without the camp. And it come to pass, when 
Moses went out unto the Tabernacle, that all the people rose up, 
and stood every man at his tent door, and looked after Moses 
until he was gone into the Tabernacle. And it come to pass, 
Å MÆ зена into the Tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended, 
E am ^e door of the Tabernacle, and the Lord talked 
Ж авсан n E ыг people saw the cloudy pillar stand at 
every man KE ten ты the people rose up and worshipped, 

This Tabernacle was soon given up, and was replaced by the one 


hi 1 : 
MD Бұжыр Ex KMS .retirement in Sinai, was 
him by the Lord Himself. rding to a specific plan described to 


n THE GREAT TABERNAOLE. 
Tabernacle was int i 1 
vith His people. As e ae ^ diede of ud kr 


worship Him and offer sacrifices to Him. 


of the Istaelites in Egypt had weakened their spiritual perceptions, 
and they needed ocular proof that God Himself was indeed their 
leader, some fixed place in their camp which should be known as 
the spot especially consecrated to God, and where the people might 
It was soon intimated 
to Moses that God would fix one such place for His abode. Тһе 
first ordinances revealed to Moses after the giving of the Law on 
Sinai, related to the construction and arrangement of the Tabernacle. 


An exact pattern of the whole structure and all its appointments 
was shown to him by God in Mount Sinai, and he was commanded 


to entrust the execution of the mechanical part of the work tc 


Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Aholiab, of the tribe of Dan, 
who were the most skilful workmen in the nation. 


'The Tabernacle was to be erected of materials voluntarily con- 
tributed by the people, and was in every respect to be a free-will 
offering of the nation unto the Lord. It was set up in the Arabian 
desert, at the foot of Mount Sinai, and was carried by the Israelites 
with them in their immigrations until after the conquest of Canaan, 
when it remained stationary for longer periods in various towns of 
Palestine. 

The Tabernacle was simply a Zez#; rich and elaborate in design 
and construction, but still a tent. Jehovah, Lord of the Universe, 
condescended to dwell on earth in the same manner as His people, 
thus affording a most striking proof that His infinite love stops at 
nothing when seeking to bless His children. 

The materials of which the sacred tent was composed were so 
costly, that sceptics have questioned whether they could be 
furnished by a nomadic race. “The Tabernacle exceeded in costli- 
ness and splendor, in proportion to the slender means of a nomadic 
people, the magnificence of any cathedral of the present day, com 
pared with the wealth of the surrounding population. One of th 
most remarkable facts in the history of the Tabernacle is that Mose 
was commanded to collect these materials by voluntary contribu- 
tions. No one was required to give a fixed sum. His piety and 
zeal were the measure of his donation. Each one was to give 
according to his ability and inclination. ‘And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring 
me an offering: of every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart, ye shall take шу offering. And this is the offering which ye 
shall take of them: gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats" hair, and yams 
skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins, and shittim wood. | In 
addition to these voluntary contributions, the half pe à Å 
tion money, which every adult male paid in subst! 
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urst-born, was applied to the casting of the sockets on which the oe with the rå further western end of the Tabernac] 


gre The two sides; boards of shittim-wood overlaid with Bold 


enclosed by boards on the north and south 54 R 
T were twenty БСН" the corner boards being doubled! 
six on the cee edge to edge. Their lower ends Were made 
They stood uprig 2 dropped into sockets of silver. The Corner 
with tenons, us d at the top with rings. Each board was pro. 
boards Mp old, and through these rings were passed bars 
vided with rings 0 HR d with gold, of which there were five on 
of shittim-wood SE bar passed along the side from end to end, 
each side. je amiy together. Four successive coverings of 
bracing the ИЙН ether were placed over the top, and fell down 
curtains loope oe first of these was a splendid fabric of linen, 
over the sides. end embroidered with figures of cherubim in 


and was magn It was looped together by fastenings of 


let. 2 
blue, te most likely that the ends of this gorgeous 
pure gold. 


down :nside the Tabernacle, in order 
CUMS геи for the inner walls of the holy house, 
to form å EA was of wool made of goats' hair; the third was 
The ned Meter skins dyed red and sewed together; and the 
pula oat of badgers' skins joined in the same manner. 
Mis s Poe have supposed that these curtains were thrown loosely 
ver the top of the Tabernacle, as a pall is laid Over a coffin. 
This can hardly have been the case, for the rain would have run 
down the sides into the Tabernacle had it been so arranged ; and 
even had they been stretched tight, the water would have stood on 
the top of the curtains without running off, and would probably 
have split or broken them by its weight. We are therefore war- 
ranted in believing that the tent had a ridge to enable the top to 
shed the water. This has been the form of tents from time 
immemorial. 

The front, or eastern side of the Tabernacle, had no boards, but 
was closed by a curtain, or hanging, of fine linen, embroidered in 
blue, purple and scarlet. This curtain was supported by five pillars 
of shittim-woc.. overlaid with gold and standing in sockets of 


value of the articles thus voluntarily contributed by the people was 
as follows: Gold, $920,000 ; silver, $210,000; brass, $1,650; tbe 
whole cost, including precious stones, linen and other textile 
abrics, workmanship, etc. » Was fully $1,500,000—all the voluntary 
tontribution of the people. x 
he materials used Were gold, silver and brass; textile fabrics, 

such as blue, purple, scarlet, fine (or white) linen, which had been 
brought from Egypt, that country being famous for its production ; 
and a fabric of goats’ hair, made in the camp; skins of the ram, 
dyed red, and of the badger; shittim-wood, the timber of the wild 
acacia of the desert itself, the tree of the burning bush. In addi- 
поп to this, oil, Spices, and incense were provided for the service 
of the Sanctuary, and precious stones for the breast-plate of the 
High Priest; the people gave, with enthusiasm, jewels, plates of 
gold, and silver, and brass; wood, skins, hair, and linen; the 
women wove the cloths and curtains, and the rulers offered precious 
stones, oils, spices, and incense; so that the quantity of materials 
offered was more than was needed for the work. 

The Tabernacle, or sacred tent, was called the Zent of Jehovah. 
It was also called the Sanctuary and the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation. It stood in the midst of an enclosure called 


THE COURT. 


The Court in which the Tabernacle stood was oblong in shape, 
100 cubits by 50, or 1 50 by 75 feet in size, the length being towards 
the east and west, and the width towards the north and south. It 
was enclosed by a wall composed of curtains or screens of canvas— 
in the East called Kannauts—s cubits in height. These were 
supported by pillars of brass placed at regular intervals 5 cubits 
apart, the curtains being attached to the pillars by hooks or fillets 
of silver. This enclosure was only broken on the eastern side by 
the entrance, which was 20 cubits, or 30 feet wide 3 it was closed 
by curtains of fine twilled linen, wrought with needlework in the 
most gorgeous colors, blue, purple and scarlet. The Court contained 
not only the Tabernacle itself, but the great altar of burnt offerings, 
the brazen laver and various other objects used in the religious 
worship of the Hebrews. 
The beautiful illuminated lithograph which accompanies this 
article will show the general appearance and effect of the Taber- 
nacle as it stood in the midst of the camp. The appearance of the 
Court, its gorgeous hangings, the arrangement of the posts and 
walls, the open entrance with its curtains of blue, purple, and 
scarlet, and the position of the various articles in the Court can be 
ascertained at a glance. This engraving is a faithful representation 
of the Tabernacle and its surroundings, according to the latest 


discoveries in Scriptural research. 


THE TABERNACLE. 


itself was placed towards the western end of the 

шин he eae the est It was an oblong, rectangular 
Б зо cubits, or 45 feet in length, by 10 cubits, or 15 feet 
m шаа and то cubits, or 15 feet in height. The interior was 
2 into two chambers; the first, or outer, of 20 cubits in 


Sanctuary. Another, and still More sumptuous curtain of fine 
linen similarly embroidered with cherubim, hung on four such 
pillars with silver Sockets, and divided the Holy Place from the Holy 
of Holies. This was called the 777, as it concealed from the eyes 
of all but the High Priest, the inmost Sanctuary, where Jehovah 
dwelt on His Mercy Seat, between the cherubim above the Ark. ` 
› “(0 enter within the Veil,”” means for a 


who, with His own blood, lon of Christ, 


which separates God's own 


b ` : 
Was entered by the priests dail; og from. earth. The Holy Place 


ly, but only for the purpose of offer- 
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The beautiful lithogra 
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First говар гер Holy Place contained the altar of incense, 


Holy of Holies. The 5 à 
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of incense, the golden candlestick 


4 i (же ; z S and the table of shew-bread on 
vhich was placed and on the other the table of shew either side, and the High Priest offering ; 
it stood the golden сап си, vid The Holy of Holies contained | Back of this на with toe cenis npon the аш. 


nread, as shown in the engraving. 


: is slightly drawn aside, revealing the Holy of Holies 
spo it. AG е Covenant, surmounted by the cherubim, be- 
with t outspread wings shines the dazzling light of the 
ween Ч which indicated the presence of God in His Holy 
срекїрай» Bie Tabernacle itself the Veil was never drawn back 
House- In ving. It always hung down between the Holy Place 
as in the Sof Holies. It was passed, as we have said, only 
and the by the High Priest alone, on the great Day of Atone- 
once At it is drawn back, that the reader may more readily 
ment. d the arrangement of the Sanctuary. 

| understa e Tabernacle, when at rest, hung the pillar of cloud, a 
] Over t in the day, but brightly illuminated at night to give 
When the nation was on the march, it moved 
pointing the way; but when а halt was 


| ene Р Ark. It guided the Israelites in all their forty years' 
å erin 4 1 
Ї S s Canaan remained unconquered, and the Israelites were 


4 still therefore an army, the Tabernacle was probably moved from 
Jace to place, wherever the host of Israel for the time encamped. 
After the conquests of Joshua, it rested finally at Shiloh, “in the 
place which the Lord had chosen” (Josh. ix. 27; xviii. 1). The 
sacred writer does not give us the reasons for the choice of this 
place. It may have been selected as а point central to all the 
tribes, and partly perhaps because Shiloh was in the territory of the 
powerful tribe of Ephraim, the tribe of the great captain of the 
host, in the midst of which it would be safe from attack from 
hostile nations. It remained at Shiloh during the whole period of 
the Judges (Josh. xix. 51; xxii. 12; Judg. xxi. 12). It was 
intended to be the one national sanctuary, to which the tribes 
should go up to worship, the witness against a localized and divided 
worship. It did not retain this position, however, for the old 
| religion of the high places kept its ground. Altars were erected, 
1 at first with reserve, under the pretext that they were not for 
| sacrifice (Josh. xxii. 26), afterwards they sprang up rapidly, and 
without concealinent or scruple (Judg. vi. 24; xiii. 19). The 
special sanctuary at Shiloh was known at this period by a variety 
of names, of which the principal were, the “House” or the 
“Temple” of Jehovah (r Sam. i. 9, 24; iii. 3, 15). 

During the period of the Judges, especially the latter part of this 
time; the worship of Jehovah was grossly corrupted by the Israelites. 
j 1 Supérstitions and idolatrous customs crept into it by degrees, and 

so pervaded every part of it, that it finally come to be more like the 

then services in honor of Ashtaroth or Mylitta than the worship 
f the Living God. “This state of affairs needed a severe remedy, 
and it was sternly applied. Іп the days of the High Priest Eli, the 
Ark of God, which had been foolishly and wickedly carried into 
battle by the Israelites, in the hope that it might, by some magical 
pas win them the victory, was captured and carried off by the 
it чта This 1088 was fatal to the Tabernacle, which, though 
Høver сэр at Shiloh, never recovered its prestige or glory, and 
bes iio became the depository of the Ark. Samuel treated it 
doned shrine, and offered sacrifices elsewhere, at Mizpeh 

w: » at Ramah (r Sam. ix. 12; x. 3), and at Gilgal 
15). After the loss of the Ark, it seems to have 

more than once. 


For a time it appears to have 
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1Deon, and visited it immediately after his accessi We 
and offered there sacrifices to God in the Gn HO RR 

у % S! presence of the whole 
congregation (т Kings iii. 15; 2 Chron. i. 3-6). It was а 
болсу, 2 Reig that God appeared to the ane king E 
‚а estowed upon him the priceless gift of wisdom 

(2 Chron. i. 7-13). But it was time that the anomaly should 
cease. It was David's intention to erect at Jerusalem a magnificent 
esas ROSE should supersede both Tabernacles, and 
l point in the religious services of the Israel- 
ites. He was prevented by God Himself from carrying this design 
into execution, although commended by the Almighty for his pious 
intention. His plan was carried into effect by his son and successor, 
Solomon, who built upon Mount Moriah, at Jerusalem, to the glory 
of Jehovah, the beautiful Temple which has been the wonder of 
succeeding ages. In spite of the splendors of the Temple and the 
magnificence of its services, Solomon was well aware that many 
adherents of the old system would still cling to the Tabernacle at 
Gibeon аз the more sacred place of the two. He therefore caused 
it to be removed, with all its sacred vessels, to Jerusalem (1 Kings 
viii. 4). Тһе general opinion of the best writers is that the Taber- 
nacle was stored away in one of the chambers of the Temple, and 
that it perished with that edifice when it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. 

Having now examined the construction and arrangement of 
the Tabernacle, and having given its history, let us now turn 
our attention to the Sacred Furniture and Instruments of the 


Tabernacle. 


THE ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERING. 


The Altar of Burnt Offering stood in the midst of the Cout, 
and formed the central point of the outer services, In which the 
people had a part. It was the place on which all sacrifices and 
oblations were presented, except the sin offerings, which were 
burnt without the camp. In shape, it was a large hollow oe 
coffer, five cubits, or seven and a half feet square, by three cu ыг 
or four and a half feet in height. It was made of ce 
and was overlaid with TE Him dice ЧОН p 
was a grating of brass, on whic e w c i М 
and te ыт: attached rings of brass by lg ge = я 
raised. At the four corners were projections c une 
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to carry it when tà 
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Exodus xxxviii. 3. They were all of brass, and were as follows :— 
Siroth, or pans or dishes to receive the ashes that fell through the 
grating; Уайт, shovels for cleaning the altar ; Misrakoth, basins 
Or vessels for receiving the blood and sprinkling it on the altar: 
Mizlagoth, flesh-hooks, or large forks, to turn the pieces of flesh or 
to take them from the altar 3 and Machthoth, or fire-pans. As the 
priests were forbidden to go up by steps to the altar (Ex. xx. 26), 
a slope of earth was probably made by which they could reach a 
level sufficiently high to.enable them to arrange and offer the 
objects laid upon the altar. When so engaged the priests stood 
upon a projecting ledge which ran around the altar, midway 
_ between the top and bottom. 

The form and arrangement of the Altar of Burnt Offering, or, as 
it is sometimes called, The Brazen Altar, are shown in the beauti- 
ful illuminated lithograph which accompanies this chapter. 

The Altar of Burnt Offering is regarded as a type of the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It was especially consecrated to the act 
of atonement for the sins of the people. Here the sinner came to 
make his peace with God. He brought with him a substitute for 
himself and offered it to God, imploring the Divine forgiveness 
and mercy. His sin was figuratively transferred to another crea- 
ture by the laying of hands on the head of an unoffending 
animal, which was offered up with solemn ceremonies. By the 
shedding of the blood of the innocent victim, and the consuming 
of its body in the fire, the sin of the sinner was removed—he, of 
course, being truly penitent for his fault. Thus, the Altar of Burnt 
Offering was the instrument used for the purpose of reconciling 
man with his Maker, and so was a true type of the Cross of Christ. 
The atonement was through the blood of the victim. “АП things 
are by the law purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood 
is no remission" (Heb, ix. 22). As the innocent victim was led 
up to the Altar in the Tabernacle, so was our Blessed Lord led to 
the Cross upon which He made the one great and final atonement 
for the sins of the whole world. Upon Him were laid the sins of 
others, and His innocent blood was the cleansing stream in which 
sinners might for all time find purity. ““ Christ was made sin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him” (2 Cor. v. 21). 


THE BRAZEN LAVER. 


The Brazen Laver stood in the Court of the Tabernacle, in the 
rear of the Altar of Burnt Offering, and between the altar and the 
entrance to the Holy Place. It stood upon a foot, and was simply 
a large basin which held the water used by the priests in their 
ablutions during their sacred ministrations. It was made of the 
brass obtained from the metal mirrors which the women had 
brought out of Egypt, and which they offered as a free gift. We 
are not informed as to the size or shape of this laver, but it must 
have been large, as it was used by a number of priests, and it was 
doubtless round in shape. The water of this laver seems to have 
served the double purpose of washing the parts of the sacrifice as 
-well as the hands and feet of the Priests. The foot or base of the 
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ings vii. 27-39). The form 
drawn from it by means of TI аа А, re 
of the laver is not SER at according to the usual computa- 
conn eae MY long, From the manner in which the 
tion, about 300 English вз ib d, it is evident that they were 
Баға óf thie layers: ате described, d it is difficult to follow out 
regarded as admirable works of art; but it is di 
Ын de a ese brazen reservoir or tank Which 
ыа е Court of Solomon's Temple, NE ten 
lavers we have just described. It was of а hemisp TE gure, 
ten cubits in width, five deep, and thirty in Pr Жо In 
т Kings vii. 23, it is stated to have contained 2,000 ран ў equal to 
16,000 gallons; but in 2 Chronicles iv. 5, it is um ie ave соп- 
tained 3,000 baths, and the latter estimate is followe y Josephus. 
It was probably capable of holding the larger quantity, but did not 
usually contain more than the smaller. It was decorated on the 
upper edge with figures resembling lilies in bloom, and was enriched 
with various ornamental objects; and it rested, or seemed to rest, 
upon the backs of twelve oxen, three looking to the north, three 
to the east, three to the south, and three to the west (1 Kings 
vi. 26; vii. 40-47; 2 Chron. iv. 3-5). The Jewish writers state 
that this great basin was supplied with water by a pipe from the 
well of Etam, although some few allege that it was filled by the 
manual labor of the Gibeonites. It was, according to the same 
accounts, kept constantly flowing, there being spouts which dis- 
charged for use from the basin as much water as it received from 
the well of Etam. If this be correct, it is not improbable that the 
spouts discharged their water through the mouths of the oxen, or, 
as some suppose, through the embossed heads in the sides of the 
vessel. This was perhaps the largest vessel of molten brass that 
was ever made, other large reservoirs, which might compete in 
dimensions with it, being either of marble, wood, or sheet copper. 


The beautiful illuminated lithograph which accompanies this 
description, 
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of King Solomon. 


Having now examined the furniture of the Court of the Taber- 
nacle, we must turn our attention to the contents of the sacred tent 
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nse in the Tabernacle is well shown in the 
Altar of di nich accompanies this description. It was 
ИШ lithe X d, overlaid with pure gold. In shape it was 
pean f 2с2012 ыг bit in length and breadth, and two cubits in 
ing à Cü fts of Burnt Offering, it had horns at the four 
ske the Br on piece with the rest of the altar. It had 
on which the incense was laid and lighted. It 
old, and four golden rings to receive the staves 
e of overlaid with gold, for carrying it. The incense 
ittim-wood; sacred composition of spices prescribed to Moses 
i “Tt was offered every morning and evening, at first 
al sons, and afterwards by the priests officiating in 
d and by the High Priest on great occasions. The 
courses, it was to offer incense, took some coals of the 
i Ede the Altar of Burnt Offering, and placed these in 
ør which he threw incense upon them. He then 
his censer, Holy Place, and reverently emptied his censer upon the 
entered the Holy ffered up a prayer, and discharged the other 
of Incense. offered up a h 
vu longing to his sacred office. "While he was thus engaged, 
duties a who were gathered together outside, were engaged in 
ET zm was beautifully typified the great truth of Christ 
gd intercession in Heaven that the prayers of His people on 
тон шан be heard and granted. No one but the properly 
inted priest was permitted to offer incense upon the altar; nor 
other incense than that prescribed by God, to be used. It 
E highly criminal and sacrilegious for any one to usurp ыг func- 
tions of the priest's office, or to offer * strange fire” or “strange 
incense” before the Lord, or to make ог apply to any other use 
the sacred incense. Nadab and Abihu were slain by the direct act 
of God, for the second of these offences, and years later King Uzziah 
was smitten with leprosy for the third. For the fourth offence, the 
death penalty was the punishment prescribed. 


THE TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD. 


The Table of Shew-Bread was an oblong table with legs, two 
cubits long, one broad, and one and a half high. It was of 
shittim-wood, covered with gold, and finished, like the altar, with 
a golden rim, and four rings and staves. It was furnished with 
dishes, spoons, covers, and bowls of pure gold. It stood on the 
north, or right side, of the Altar of Incense. Upon this table were 
placed twelve cakes of fine flour, in two rows of six each, with 
frankincense upon each row. This * shew-bread,”” as it was 
called from being exposed before Jehovah, was placed fresh upon 

the table every Sabbath by the priests, who ate the old loaves in the 

y Holy Place. The letter of this law was transgressed on one occa- 

_ ЗОЛ, which is rendered most memorable by Christ's appeal to it in 

/ one Of His arguments with the Pharisees. When David fled from 

22 баш, he and his companions sought refuge with the High Priest, 

/ Abimelech, Who gave them, to relieve their hunger, the shew-bread 

| had just been removed from the table. David pleaded for it 

Ы being ІП å manner common, since fresh bread had been sanctified 

Бава Vessels, and the High Priest laid more stress оп the 

& the young men than on the sacredness of the bread (1 Sam. 

А ould be difficult to say whether the whole pro- 

; etense of a mission from Saul, was 
FEET å lete ar 


He | four cups, is ordered to 


: Besides the shew-bread th 
In covered bowls upon the 
tions, and what re 
before the Lord. 
These types are too ex 
misunderstood. 


ете was a drink 
table. S 
mained at the end 


pressive for their 


; as the one sacrifice of Christ has 
been offered once forall. In the Tabernacle, moreover, as in the 


church, it was the Lord’s Table; for the whole sanctuary was the 
house of Jehovah, and in its antechamber was the table of Jehovah 
ever furnished with food for the use of those to whom He granted 
entrance into it; and so is the table of the Lord Jesus spread in 
His Church on earth. Both tables are supplied with the same 
simple elements of necessary food, bread and wine, with the same 
reference to the body and blood of Christ, though this was still a 
mystery under the old covenant. Nor does the parallel fail in the 
point that the shew-bread might only be eaten by the priests; for 
now the people of Christ are all priests to Him. 


THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. 


The Golden Candlestick, or rather Candelabrum, which Moses 
was commanded to make for the Tabernacle, is described in Ex. 
XXV. 31-39; xxxvii. 17-24. It is called in Leviticus xxiv. 4, 
“the pure," and in Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 17, “the holy candle- 
Stick." With its various appurtenances it required a talent of 
** pure gold,” and it was not moulded, but was “© of beaten work." 
The structure of the candelabrum, so far as it is defined in the 
passages referred to, consisted of a base ; of a shaft rising out of it ; 
of six arms, which came out by threes from two opposite sides of 
the shaft ; of seven lamps, which were supported on the summits of 
the central shaft and the six arms; and of three different kinds of 
ornaments belonging to the shafts and arms. These ornaments are 
called by names which mean cups, globes, and blossoms. The cups 
receive, in Ex. xxv. 33, the epithet a/mond-shaped (it being uncer- 
tain whether the resemblance was to the fruit or to the flowers). 
Three such cups are allotted to each arm, but four to the shaft, 
making twenty-two in all. Of the four on the shaft, three are 
ordered to be placed severally under the spots where the three pairs 
of arms set out from the shaft. Тһе place of the fourth is not 
assigned ; but we may conceive it to have been either between пе 
base and the cup below the lowest tier of arms, or, as Båhr thinks, 
near the summit of the shaft. As for the name of the second orna- 
ment, the word only occurs in two places in the Old Теча 
which it appears to mean the capital of a column, but the Joni 

i Пу concur in considering it to mean 222725 іп this 
VER Le DM of the third ornament means blossom or bud ; 
30 it is so general a term that it may apply to А5, e ЫН 
Septuagint, Josephus, and Maimonides, understood 1 : 

‘ly Bi h " considers it the flower of the almond. It now remains 
es the manner in which these three ornament Es 
attached to the candelabrum. The obscurity of 106933 С gd 
which orders that there shall be ES are eun мал 
one, arm, globe, adole. ei сү all the arms which come 
the other arm, globe, and Wei] ode that there was only one 
p hy hat Mee S > m. However, the fact that, 
globe and blossom io Saft (which as being the principal part 
É OP ip. verre 34» а je itself), which had only 
of the whole, is here RES шон and blossoms (the plural being 
is a sufficient proof to aus does not define he 
o be observed, that the. the candelabrum; nor whether 

breadth of any part of the can ‘or whether the arms 
| arms were of equal height; n 
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were curved round the shaft, or left it at a right angle and then 
ran parallel with it. “The Jewish writers maintain that the height 
of the candelabrum was eighteen palms, or nearly six feet high; 
and that the distance between the outer lamps on each side was 
three and a half feet. Båhr, however, on the ground of harmo- 
шса! proportion with the altar of incense and table of shew-bread, 
the dimensions of which are given, conjectures that the candela- 
brum was only about five and a half feet high and broad. The 
Jewish tradition uniformly supports the opinion that the arms and 
shaft were of equal height; as do also Josephus and Philo; as well 
as the representation on the arch of Titus at Rome. Тһе value of 
the candelabrum, exclusive of the workmanship upon it, was about 
$25,380. 

The candelabrum was placed in the Holy Place, on the south 
side (or, in other words, on the left of a person entering the Taber- 
nacle), and opposite the Table of Shew-Bread (Ex. xxvi. 35). 
Each of its lamps was supplied with cotton and about two wine- 
glassfuls of the purest olive oil, which was sufficient to keep them 
burning during a long night. The lamps were lighted in the 
evening, and were extinguished in the morning, when they were 
trimmed and cleaned (Ex. xxvii. 21; xxx. 7, 8; Lev. xxiv. 85 
I Sam. iii. 3; 2 Chron. xiii. II) Ав the lamp on the central 
shaft was by the Jewish writers called Zhe Western 
Lamp, some maintain that the former name could not be applicable 
unless the candelabrum stood across the Tabernacle, as then only 
would the central lamp point to the west. Others again adhere to 
the latter signification, and build on a tradition that the central 
lamp alone burnt from evening to evening, the other six being 
extinguished by day. When carried about, the candelabrum was 
covered with a cloth of blue, and put with its appendages in badger 
skin bags, which were supported on a bar (Num. iv. 9). 

The beautiful illuminated lithograph which accompanies this 
description will give to the reader an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of the * golden candlestick.” 

In the first Temple, instead of this single candelabrum, there 
were ten candelabra of pure gold (whose structure is not described, 
although flowers are mentioned: 1 Kings vii. 49; 2 Chron. iv. DE 
one-half of which stood on the north, and the others on the south 
side of the Holy Place. These were carried away to Babylon 
(Тег. lii. 19). In the Temple of Zerubbabel there appears to have 
been only one candelabrum again (т Mac. i. 21; iv. 49, 50). It 
is probable that it also had seven lamps. At least that was the 
case in the candelabrum of the Herodian temple, according to the 
description of Josephus. This candelabrum is the one which, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, was carried with other spoils to 
Rome; then, А. р. 455, became a part of the plunder which 
Genseric transported to Africa; was again, about А. р. 533, recap- 

tured from the Vandals by Belisarius, and carried to Constanti- 
nople, and was thence sent off to Jerusalem, and from that time 
has disappeared altogether. 
ES in a house light is as necessary as food, and the lamp-stand, 
with its lighted lamp, was a Piece of furniture as needful as the 
bread-vessel, so in the house of Jehovah “Тһе Golden Candle- 
= stick” symbolized the spiritual light of life which He gives to His 
. servant: h the words by which they live. In the vision of the 
| е іп the Apocalypse, the seven lights of the Sanc- 
To! all are identified with «the seven 


or Evening 
stated, the most sacred portion of the Tabernacle. 
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THE CENSEES. 


: used by the priests for offering 
i ar d Qu Ал PME dos day, which were of 
жемі хэр used only once а year by the High Be on the 
Ds "of Atonement, which was of pure gold. ог ын Deris 
ances te Ei Pt ДЫСЫ an Orig 

i i acre 3 
ee eee Fr of Holies, and placing пасо ee 
before the Ark of the Covenant, poured upon ae am en 
the censer the “sweet incense beaten small," w аа E 
his hand. In the daily offering the censer m Зэс ic 
coals from the Altar of Burnt Offering, and Боде А m ы P k 
into the Holy Place. It was then set down an emp e pg ШЕ 
Altar of Incense, and the incense was poured over the 505 s У е 
priest. "Тһе daily censers EE Her a base or stand, to admit 
i i on the golden altar. å di 

nere Ёоо which accompanies this will be seen 
the style of censer believed by the best authorities to have been 


used in the daily offerings. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 


The Holy of Holies, or The Most Holy Place, was, as we have 
It was separated 
from the Holy Place by the Veil, which was constantly kept closed 
over it, and was always shrouded in darkness. Тһе Veil, as we 
have elsewhere stated, was of fine linen, richly embroidered with 
blue, purple and scarlet, and ornamented with figures of Cherubim. 
It hung on four pillars of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold and 
with silver sockets, and was suspended by golden hooks. 

The Holy of Holies was, as we have said, entered but once a year, 
on the Day of Atonement, to make atonement for the sins of the 
people, in token of the mediation of Christ, who with His own 
blood, hath entered for us within the veil which separates God's 
own abode from earth (Heb. vi. To). E. 

The Holy of Holies contained nothing but the Ark of the 
Covenant, in which were placed the Tables of Stone on which the 
Law or Ten Commandments had been engraved, or written, by 
the finger of God on Mount Sinai. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


The Ark of the Covenant was the first piece of the furniture of 
the Tabernacle, for which precise directions were delivered ta 
Moses (Ex. xxv). It appears to have been an oblong chest of 
shittim-wood (acacia), two and a half cubits in length by one and 
a half cubits in breadth. The inner and outer sides were inlaid 
with gold, and a golden mitre Was constructed around the top. 
The upper side, or lid, was a plate of pure gold, on waich were 
placed the Cherubim. The Ark was fitted with rings of gold, one 
at each of the four corners, and through these were passed staves 


of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, by which i 
| » Dy Which it was carried by the 
Kohathites (Num. vii. 95 X. 21). staves EN 
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figures of angels, two in number, and were 


. e 3 
сете” PEE Seat, or lid eb E Mos Ore MSS placed | made a Covenant with » When the Lord 
e Mercy Seat, standing in a stooping attitude, as | of the land of Egypt.” ael, when they came out 
towards it, while they overshadowed it with their | the contents of the Ark i X, 4, St. Paul asserts that 
| wn They were component parts of the lid, formed | golden pot that had man 
ed wings: mass of pure gold as the Mercy Seat itself (Ex. | tables of the Covenant.” 
p the exact form and shape of the Cherubim are un- | which the Ark underwent 


. : he most reliable authorities that they | and th 

gav. I i is believed by t : gs y the rod may have been lost, leavi 

certain; but 1 resemblance to the composite religious figures found | In 1 Chronicles xiii. 3; David, in bd E eed P en 
ral on to bring 


re a gene of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. | up t s: 
port th ens to VE the number of the Cherubim, for u s аа 
The Heb беде and Solomon's Temple contained but a pair. 

in were placed beneath the actual presence of Jehovah, 
The Cherubi hone forth over their extended wings. This glory | it." 
pao Fn presence which eye cannot see rests or rides on 
sym 
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Occupying the most hol i 
Г У spot in the Sanctuary, th 
a e ИЕЫ БОЛН Ad 5 tended to exclude any idol from the centre of worship posse e 
them, thence dismounts to the Б Th Ch bi eparts | support of the Mercy Seat, it doubtless symbolized that it “бин 
, in (Ezek. x. 4 18). ài S улдан probably a faithful observance of the Covenant that mercy rest de 1 => 
d not merely as bending over the Mercy Seat in admiration The Ark of the Covenant went with the аен s all thei 
eir 
and wonder, called the Cherubim of gl i of the Jordan i 
glory (Heb. ix. 5), as | born h ; : D 
reach. They are са е Зо 3) € at the head of the nation by th 
on them the glory, when visible, rested. “They were anointed | swollen river parting at its аса atid elis Maec 


with the holy oil, like the Ark itself, and the other sacred furniture. 
It is remarkable that with such precise directions as to their posi- wall. “And the priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant of the 


» å and material, nothing is said of their shape, save : = 
шк winged. On the whole it seems likely that He var укы ә UR. x UR Ag f Jordan, and until 
“cherub” meant not only the composite creature-form, of which | passed clean over Jordan” (Josh dit. 1 dec of the people were 
the man, lion, ox, and eagle were the elements, but, further, some | nation throughout the conquest of the 155: à apo E 
peculiar and mystical form, which Ezekiel, being a priest, would | nent part in the miraculous destruction атласы 5 KERN 
know and recognize as “the face of a Cherub” (Ezek. x. 14); | Upon the division of the land after the conquest, the ын va 
but which was kept secret from all others ; and such probably were | was set up at Shiloh, and the Ark Sladea a oe at ernacle 
those on the Ark, though those on the hangings and panels might | specially chosen by the Lord (Josh. ix. 27; xviii. B 1 лэ 
be of the popular device. What this peculiar cherubic form was is | at Shiloh until its capture by the Philistines in the days of Eli, the 
perhaps an impenetrable mystery. It might well be the symbol of | High Priest, and the fourteenth Judge of Israel. In the decline År 
Him whom none could behold and live. For as symbols of Divine | religion which marked this period, a superstitious securit 
attributes, such as omnipotence and omniscience, not as representa- | attached by the people to the presence of the Ark with om ie 
tions of actual beings, the Cherubim should be regarded. Figures | battle. God signally rebuked this superstition by allowin ths 
в БЕР EIC ° the o PE MA of ын Tab- | Philistines to capture the Ark (z Sam. iv. rr). The Philistines 
ernacle, and also on the Veil, but, as we have said, they were | carried th +a 
probably different from those placed upon the Mercy Seat. I upasa Een M EE m ue ER A Mes in 
The Shekinah.—The glory, or dazzling light, which hovered | punishing His people, was still jealous of His on glory. When 
Ris ү m and which signified the presence of God upon | the Philistine priests entered the Temple the next morning, they 
8. y Seat, is generally termed The Shekinah or Shechinah. | found their god prostrate on his face before the Ark. “And they 
a Же! vum се e with in this form in 5 рше took Dagon and set him in his place again. And when they arose 
er^ dwell in Хон pom M root, 5 йдал, “to dwell," | early on the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his 
EEUU ihi асте ent or tabernacle, which is of frequent occur- | face to the ground before the Ark of the Lord; and the head of 
врал M and is used mainly to imply the /25e7- | Dagon and both the palms of his hands were cut off upon the 
among the chosen ri у the Most High, by a visible symbol | threshold; only the stump of Dagon was left to him ” (т Sam. v. 3, 4). 
We can only say wd е. to the precise nature of the Shekinah, | The memory of this humiliation was perpetuated at Ashdod by the 
ing brightness н ke appears to have been a concentrated, glow- custom of the priests not to tread on the threshold of Dagon's 
Which was хэй. Бо splendor, ап effulgent something | temple. 
whether in philoso ШЕЙ, expressed by the term “Glory 95 but Next the men of Ashdod were smitten, many with death, and 
ee Sø it was material or immaterial; it | others with a disease shameful as well as painful, and lastly their 
iption «esL. ole to determine. A luminous object of this | land was ravaged with swarms of mice. ` They refused to keep the 
Eus intrinsically the most appropriate symbol of that | Ark any longer, and by the decision of their chiefs, it was carried 
т” 4 Бар» In allusion to this very mode of manifes- | first to Gath, and then to Ekron, only to inflict the like plagues 
hable He Is light," and that “Не dwelleth in | and slaughter in those cities (1 Sam. v. 6-12). For seven months 
| the Ark was thus carried about through the cities of the Philistines ; 
and at length, terror-stricken at the suffering it had brought upon 
them, they resolved to send it back. Under the advice of their 
priests and diviners, they sent with it five golden images of mice, 
and five such of the emerods, as a trespass offering. They made a 
w cart on which they placed the Ark, with a coffer containing 
jewels of gold, and to prove the hand of God in its return, 
y harn "to the cart two milch cows that had never borne the 
: с home their calves. The cows went straight up ge 
ing from Ekron to Beth-shemesh, lowing after their calves 
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but never turning aside; the five chiefs of the Philistines following 
after to see the result. As the cart reached the field of Joshua, the 
Bethshemite, the men of Beth-shemesh paused from their harvest 
work, rejoicing at the sight; the Levites took down the Ark and 
coffer, cut up the cart, and used the wood in sacrificing the cows as 


à burnt offering. Overcome, however, by curiosity, the men of 
Beth-shemesh looked into the Ark, and Jehovah smote 50,070 of 
them with death. 


Jerusalem. 


up to Jerusalem it was placed by David in a tent especially con- 
Structed for it. 


capital a great national festival. 


done, God signified His acceptance of the beautiful edifice by fill- 


ing the place with a dazzling cloud cf glory, “so that the priests 


could not stand to minister because of the cloud ; for the glory of 
the Lord had filled the house of the Lord” G: Kings viii. 11). 
When idolatry became more shameless in the kingdom of Judah, 
Manasseh placed a “ carved image” in the * house of God,” and 
probably removed the Ark to make way for it. This may account 
for the subsequent statement that it was reinstated by Josiah (2 


Chron. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. 3). It was probably taken captive or 


destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Esdras x. 22). Nothing is known 
concerning its fate. Тһе Jews believe that it was divinely con- 
cealed from the Babylonians, and account it among the hidden 
things which the Messiah is to reveal. Josephus states positively 
that the second Temple contained no Ark. 


THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


We are told in the Bible that the whole of the Israelitish nation 
were holy, and that, in a spiritual sense, they were a nation of 
priests ; but from among them the tribe of Levi were chosen, as the 
reward of their devotion in the matter of the golden calf, to be the 
immediate attendants on Jehovah, that they might * minister in 


His courts." Out of that tribe, again, the house of Amram was 


chosen (we know not whether according to primogeniture) to per- 
form the functions of the priesthood, which devolved on Aaron as 
the head of that house, He was appointed to the office of High 
Priest, at first simply Ze Priest (Ex. xxix. 30-44; Lev. xvi. 22:5 
Num. iii. 6), as representing the whole order, the intercessor be- 
tween Jehovah and the people; his sons became the Priests, who 
alone could offer sacrifices; and the rest of the tribe formed the 
class of Levites, who assisted in the services of the Tabernacle. 
For this purpose the Levites are said to be “ given ” to Aaron and 
his sons, and hence they were called Nethinim, which means 
14 given ”” (Num. iii. 9 ; viii. 19); but afterwards they were relieved 
of some of their enormous labor by a separate class of servants, such 
as the Gibeonites, who were made ** hewers of wood and drawers 
of water;’’ and in the later history of the Jews such servants 
formed a distinct body under the name of Nethinim (1 Chron. ix. 


2; Ez. ii. 43; Neh. xi. 21). | L 
THE HIGH PRIEST. 


| i iest was the external head of the ecclesiastical 
die rp ort In the consecration to the office, Aaron 

whence one of the distinctive epithets of the 
“ the anointed priest’’ (Lev. iv. 3, 5-16; xxi. 
the sons of Aaron, as the lower priests, 
fined simply to sprinkling their garments 


system of the. 
alone was anoint 

igh Priest was, ' 
ыг The anointing of 
seems to have en 

ith-the anointing 01- i 
pla High Priest had peculi 


In their terror they sent to the men of Kirjath- 
jearim to come and take away the Ark. "They complied with the 
request, and it remained in that town until David carried it up to 
Its abode was in the house of Abinadab, a Levite, on 
the summit of the hill ; and his son Eleazar was consecrated as 
keeper of the Ark (т Sam. vi., vii., 1, 2). Upon being brought 


David made the occasion of its removal to his new 
Subsequently, when the Temple 
was completed, the Ark was placed in the Holy of Holies. This 


ar functions. It was his especial duty, 


and he alone was permitted to perform it, to enter the PN of 
Holies. He was allowed to do this only once a year, on t 2 Day 
when he sprinkled pepee cen р 

urnt incense within the уеп. | la iste 
a A E he did not wear his full pontificial robes, 
but was clad entirely in white linen (see Lev. xvi. 160 Ч 

The High Priest was also constituted the especia ag lan of 
ght safety in a city of refuge. The man- 
slayer might not leave the city of refuge during gs юч He the 
existing High Priest who was anointed with the holy o1 ын um. 
xxxv. 25, 28). The High Priest was also forbidden to follow a 
funeral, or to rend his clothes for the dead, ee ое px 3 
dent related in Lev. x. 6. The other respects in whic the High 
Priest exercised superior functions to the other priests arose rather 
from his position and opportunities, than were distinctly attached 
to his office, and they conse Y varied with the personal char- 

ilities of the High Priest. 
FR by whose Shore: or in what manner the High 
Priests were appointed to their office before the commencement of 
the kingdom of Israel. But as we find these appointments invaria. 
bly made by the civil power in later times, it 1s probable that, in 
the times preceding the monarchy, it was by the elders, or 
Sanhedrim. ; 

The usual age for entering upon the office of : the priesthood was 
twenty years (2 Chron. xxxi. 17), though a priest or High Priest 
was not actually incapacitated if he had attained to puberty. 
Again, no one who had а blemish could officiate at the altar 
(Lev. xxi.), and illegitimate birth disqualified a man for the High 
Priesthood. The High Priest held his office for life; and it was 
the universal opinion of the Jews that the deposition of a High 
Priest, which became very common in later times, was unlawful. 

The High Priest was required to be lineally descended from 
Aaron, and to be free from every bodily defect or blemish. He 
was forbidden to marry any one but a pure virgin of one of the 
Israelitish tribes. He was not allowed to observe any external 
sign of mourning, or to leave the sanctuary upon receiving 
intelligence of the death of even his father or mother. Public 
calamities appear to have been an exception to this rule, for Joacim 
the High Priest, and the priests, in such circumstances ministered 
in sackcloth with ashes on their mitres (Judith iv. 14, 15; compare 
Joeli. 13). He must not eat anything that died of itself, or was 
torn of beasts (Lev. xxii. 8). Must wash his hands and feet when 
he went into the Tabernacle of the Congregation, and when he 
came near to the altar to minister (Ex. xxx. 19, 21). At first it was 
a part of Aaron's duty to burn incense on the Golden Altar every 
mps, and every evening when he 
he common priests performed this 
as the Jews understand it, daily, 
lar meat offering he offered on the 
: - Xxix); to perform the ceremonies of 
ion (Lev. xvi.); to arrange the shew-bread 
> eat it in the Holy Place (Lev. xxiv. 9). He 
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» 13); and so for the people (Lev. iv. 
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appointment of a maintenance from the funds of the 

pelonged to an incapacitated priest (т Sam. ii. 36, margin). Be- 

, саас! duties, peculiar to himself, he had others in common 
sides O°". erior priests. Thus, when the camp set forward, 

with the d his sons" were to take the Tabernacle to pieces, to 
EA portions of it with cloths of various colors (Num. 

and to appoint the Levites to their services in carrying 
iv. 5-25), bless the people in the forms prescribed (Num. vi. 23- 


d m One class of critics hold tha: 
he four rows of stones in the breast 
: plate of the High Pri 
xd A e Lm their brilliancy and perfection, Urine ШОШО 
ght,” an hummim *perfection." S Š 
х Ў оте suppose that 

oe їп answer to an appeal to God in difficult cases, = 

set His will by a supernatural brilliancy. Others, again i 
е that as the stones were engraved each with the name of one a 

€ sons of Jacob, the Divine answer was revealed by the extraordi- 


t these words simply denote 


EE dium 


em; ~ nsible for all official errors and negligences (Num. | nary brilli 

3 е responsi c y brilliancy of the letters necessary to form it. i 

D 1), an d to have the general charge ofthe Sanctuary (Num. hare conjectured that the response ada ОУ. x енгі oe 
SE | | : the High Priest standing in full pontificials in the Н 

EE дес the High Priest nor the common priests received any | with his face turned towards the Ark. Oppsal, to kst Å De 


. peritance in the division of the land after the conquest of Canaan 
jnheri the several tribes (Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xvili. 1, 2), but 
rd aintained; with their families, upon certain fees, dues and 
res arising from the public services, which they enjoyed as 
a common fund. Perhaps the only distinct prerogative of the High 
Priest was a tenth part of the tithes assigned to the Levites (Num. 
xviii: 26-28, compare Neh. x. 38); but Josephus represents this 
also as a common fund. «ар. 

The Rabbins speak very frequently of one second in dignity to 
the High Priest, whom they call the Sagan, and who often acted 
in the High Priest's room. Не is the same who in the Old Testa- 
ment is called “ the second priest” (2 Kings xxv. 18). Thus it 
is explained of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), that Annas was 

an. Ananias is also thought by some to have been Sagan— 
acting for the High Priest (Acts xxxiii. 2). 


DRESS OF THE HIGH PRIEST. 


The dress of the High Priest was peculiar to his office, and passed 
to his successor at his death. This dress consisted of eight parts, 
the breastplate, the ephod with its curious girdle, the zoe of the 

ephod, the mitre, the broidered coat, or diapered tunic, and the 
girdles, the materials being gold, blue, red, crimson, and fine 
(white) linen (Ex. xxviii.) To the above are added the dreeches 
or drawers of linen (Ex. xxviii. 42; Lev. xvi. 4) ; and to make up 
the number eight, some reckon the High Priest's mitre or plate 
separately from the bonnet; while others reckon the curious girdle 
of the ephod separately from the ephod. Of these eight articles of 
attire, four—viz. : the coat, or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and 
the bonnet or turban instead of the mitre—belonged to the com- 
| mon priests. Taking the articles of the High Priest’s dress in the 
order in which we have enumerated them above, we will now pro- 

ceed to describe each separately. 


THE BREASTPLATE. 


opinion, which maintains that the Urim and Thummim were twc 
dn ar Vie er to ца Teraphim, personifying revela- 
A = s ch were placed in the cavity or pouch formed by 
reastplate, and which uttered oracles by a voice. 

In the absence of all means of obtaining accurate information, we 
can only give the principal conjectures upon this obscure but inter- 
esting subject. It is remarkable that the first time the Urim and 
Thummim are mentioned in Scripture, they are referred to as things 
already known. After a minute description of the manner in which 
the breastplate was to be made, and which was to differ in several 
particulars from that worn by the Egyptian priests, it is simply 
added, **And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment, the Urim 
and Thummim ” (Ex. xxviii. 30), from which it would seem that 
they existed before the construction of the breastplate. The learned 
Mr. Mede contends that the Urim and Thummim were ‘‘things 
well known to the patriarchs,” as a Divinely appointed means of 
inquiring of the Lord (Gen. xxv. 22, 23), suited to an infantine 
state of religion; that the originals were preserved, or the real use, 
at least among the descendants of Abraham, and at the reformation 
under Moses, were simply recognized; that the resemblances to 
them among the Egyptians were but imitations of this primeval 
mode of Divine communication, as were the heathen auspices of 
similar means originally connected with the sacrifice of animals. 
“The last time that the Urim and Thummim are mentioned in the 
Bible is in Ezra ii. 63, after the return from the Captivity, when the 
« Tirshatha"" decreed that certain claimants to the rights of the 
priesthood, who could not prove their pedigree, should wait “till 
there stood up a priest with Urim and 'Thummim,'' by whom their 
claim might be infallibly decided. 

The beauty of the breastplate and its gorgeous appearance will be 
best understood by a reference to the illuminated lithograph which 
accompanies this description. 


THE EPHOD. 


The Ephod, we are told in Exodus xxviii. 4, was made “of gold, 
of blue, and of purple, of scarlet, and of fine twilled linen, with 
cunning work.” It consisted of two parts, one of which covered 
the back, and the other the front, i. е., the breast and upper part of 
the body. These were clasped together on the shoulder with two 
large onyx stones, each having engraved on it the names of six of 
the tribes of Israel. It was further united by a curious girdle of 
gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twilled linen around the waist. 
The importance of the Ephod as the receptacle of iy Dae 
Jed to its adoption in the idolatrous forms of worship instituted 1p 
the times of the Judges (Judg. viii. 27; xvii. 55 xviii. 14). 


(HE ROBE OF THE шалны зай 
— This is somet called Zhe Blue Robe. It was of inferio 
aker PN ss being all of blue (Ex. xxviii. 31)» 
1 f “woven work” (Ex. ххх. 22). 
he Ephod, and was сын nd 
С its i ides for the 
only slits in the si VE 
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Skirt of this robe had a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in | the nearest relationships, they were to make no mourning for thc 
blue, red and crimson, with a belt of gold between each pome-|dead (Lev. xxi. 1-5; Ezek. xliv. 25). They were not to shave 
E ponte alternately » The bells were to give a sound when the | their heads. They were to go through their пада ‘rations with the 
High Priest went in and came out of the Holy Place. serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgaistic wildness which 


caused the prophets of Baal to cut their flesh in their despair (Lev. 
THE MITRE. 
Both the Hi 


a Ды nm . "They were not allowed to marry an 
xix. 28; 1 Kings xviii. 28) 3 Ë 
| gh Priest and the o rdinary priests wore mitres. That | unchaste woman, or a divorced woman, or the widow of any but a 
ot the High Priest consisted of the common bonnet, which con- 
Stituted a fill 


: i. 7-14; Ezek. xliv. 22). 

priest (Lev. xxi. 7-14; Би 
йог GE dan (Rei redii: зума Gir The chief duties of the priests were to attend to the fire on the Altar 
addition to this it h 


ad а second fillet of blue lace and over it a | of Burnt Offerings, s i БОСОЖ pared 
Golden diadem (Ex. xxix. 6). Тһе gold band was tied behind with | and night (Lev. vi. 12; Ta SIT ot Ve Эв еса 
blue lace (embroidered with flowers), and being two fingers broad, | in the Holy Place supplied M 2 S accompanied AN meat 
bore the inscription “ Holiness to the Lord ” (comp. Rev. xvii. 5). Ње morning and evening sacri NY суран ARM арек]. (Ех 
Josephus says that in his day the High Priest's crown of gold con-| offering £d Hanno Б h å duty to teach the children 
sisted of a triple crown, that is of three rims, one above the other, EN Pid ev, х. dee Deut. xxxiii. 10; 2 
"ттары Ақ bee kind of conical EE Quos. xv. 3; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24). When the Tabernacle was taken 


down at the breaking up of the camp during the Wanderings in 
THE BROIDERED COAT OR TUNIC the Wilderness, it was the duty of the priests to cover the Ark and 
This was a tunic or long skirt of linen with a tessellated or diaper 


all the sacred vessels of the Sanctuary with a purple or scarlet cloth, 
before the Levites, who were to bear them during the journey, were 
pattern, like the setting of a stone. It was of very fine work, and 
was of linen. 


permitted to approach them (Num. iv. 5-15). Аз the people 

started on each day's march the priests were to blow “an alarm” 

The Girdle was also of linen, with the silver trumpets (Num. х. 1-8). Other instruments were 

sS om Hie breast downward used by the Levites, who were the highly trained official musicians 

ankles. of the nation, and by the schools of the prophets, but the trumpets 
Zhe Breeches, or Drawers, 

loins and thighs. 


belonged only to the priests. | 
From what has been written, it will be seen that the priests were 
The Bonnet was a turban of linen, partially covering the head, but prevented by their official duties from earning their living by any 
rot in the form of a cone, like that of the High Priest, when the Mitre of the ordinary avocations of men. А distinct provisiou was there- 
vas added to it. These last four were common to all the Priests. | fore made for them. They were allowed for their support the 
By reference to the beautiful lithographs which accompany this following rates: 1. One-tenth of the tithes which the people paid 
description, the reader will see at a glance the gorgeousness, and to the Levites, or, in other words, one per cent. of the whole pro- 
the proper arrangement of the different articles, as well as the colors duce of the nation (Num. xviii. 26-28). 2. A special tithe every 
of the dress of the High Priest. ;, | third year (Deut. xiv. 28; xxvi. 12). 3. The redemption money, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth the mystic meaning of his paid at the fixed rate of five shekels a head for the first-born of man 
Office, as a type of Christ, our great High Priest, who has passed | сс beast (Num. xviii. 14-19). 4. The redemption money, paid in 
into the heaven of heavens with His own blood, to appear in the ij. manner, for men or things dedicated to the Lord (Lev. xxvii.) 
presence of God for us; and this is typified in the minutest раг-| 2 The spoil, captives, cattle, and the like, taken in war (Num. 
ticulars -f his dress, his functions, his privileges (Heb. i. 13). In 
the Book of Revelation, the clothing of the Son of Man * with a 
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was wound round the body several 
» and the ends hung down to the 


were made of linen, and covered the 


хххі. 25-47). 6. Тһе shew-bread, the flesh of the burnt offerings, 
fferings, t i . Xviii. ; Lev. vi. 26-29; 
garment down to the foot,” and * with a golden girdle about the Preces nEn, trespass offerings (Num, xviii, 8245. Dev. vi. а x 
рарв,” are distinctly the robe and the curious girdle of the Ephod, breast (Lev. x. 12-15). 7. A certain, but at present unknown, 
quantity of the first fruits of corn, wine, and oil (Ex. xxiii. 19; 
THE PRIESTS. none but the priests were to partake (Lev. vi. 29). It was lawful 
All the sons or Aaron formed the order of the Priests. They | for their sons and daughters (Lev. x. 14), and even in some cases 
the other. Тһе manner of consecrating a priest is described in stranger and the hired servant were in all cases excluded (Lev. 
Exodus xxix. and Leviticus viii. The dress which they wore during | xxii. 10). 8. On their settlement in Canaan, the priestly families 
and consisted of linen drawers with a close fitting cassock of linen, | grounds for their flocks (Josh. xxi. 13-19). These provisions were 
white, but with а diamond or chess-board pattern on it. This obviously intended to secure the religion of Israel against the dan- 
(compare John xix. 23). Тһе white cassock was gathered around | to bear their witness to the true faith. The Israelitish priests were, 
the body with a girdle of needle-work, into which, as in the more | on the other hand, 

The standard of a priest's income, even in the 
intermingled with white, and worked in the form of flowers (Ex. | earliest days after the settlement of Canaan, was very low indeed 
xxviii. 39, 40; xxxix. 2; Ezek. xliv. 17-19). Upon their heads (Judg. xvii. 1o). 

2 the services of the sanc- | and corresponding cycle of services, belongs to the time of David. 
ч E: SENTIS im the priestho was divided into four and twenty 
Serve in rotation for one week, - 
of special services during the week was 


vii. 6-10), and in particular the heave shoulder and the wavc 
characteristic of the High Priest. 

Lev. ii. 14; Deut. xxvi. I-10). Of some of these, as most holy, 
stood between the High Priest on the one hand and the Levites on | for their home-born slaves, to eat of others (Lev. xxii. 11). The 
their ministrations in the Tabernacle was peculiar to themselves, | had thirteen cities assigned them, with their ‘suburbs’? or pasture 

came nearly to the feet, and was to be worn in its garment shape gers of a caste of pauper-priests, needy and dependent, and unable 
as far as possible removed from the condition 
gorgeous belt of the High Priest, blue, purple, and scarlet, were | of a wealthy order. 
also wore caps or bonnets in the form of a cup-shaped flower, | Тһе earliest historical trace of any division of the priesthood, 
"$ as ey 21:5 аху Io 4 
n. Xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chron. xxiii. 8; 
9). Each course appears to have com- 


on the Sabbath, the outgoing priests taking the 
sacrifice, and leaving the evening to their successors 
xxiii. 8). Іп this division, however, the two great priestly 
29 not stand on an equality. The descendants of Ithamar 
ho di d to have fewer representatives than those of Eleazar, and 
ere foun es accordingly were assigned to the latter, eight only 

;xteen 612. (1 Chron. xxiv. 4). The division thus instituted was 

to the Хи Solomon, and continued to be recognized as the 

confirme ias of the priesthood. On the return from the 

t ical dre were found but four courses out of the twenty-four, 
Cou in round numbers about a thousand (Ez. ii. 36-39). 

each sy fest however, to revive at least the idea of the old 

OM ganization, the four and twenty courses were reconstituted, 

| pearing the same names as before, and so continued until the 


| . destruction of Jerusalem. 
| THE LEVITES. 


The Levites were the descendants of Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari, the sons of Levi. In a narrower sense, the term Levites 
designates all the descendants of Levi, save the family and 
descendants of Aaron, in which family the priestly functions were 

d. 

шилэн the Israelites were encamped before Mount Sinai, the tribe 
of Levi, to which Moses and Aaron belonged, was by special 
ordinance from the Lord set especially apart for the sacerdotal 
services in the place of the first-born of the different tribes and 
families to whom such functions, according to ancient usage, 
belonged; and which indeed had already been set apart as holy, in 
commemoration of the first-born of the Israelites having been spared 
when the first-born of the Egyptians were slain (Num. iii. 12, 13, 
40,51; Ex. xiii.) When it was determined to set apart the single 
tribe of Levi for this service, the numbers of the first-born in Israel 
and of the tribe selected were respectively taken, when it was found 
‘that the former amounted to 22,273, and the latter to 22,000. "Those 
of the first-born beyond the number of the Levites were then 
redeemed at the rate of five shekels each, and the money assigned 
‘to the priests. At the same time the cattle which the Levites then 
happened to possess were considered as equivalent to all the first- 
lings of the cattle which the Israelites had, and, accordingly, the 
firstlings were not required to be brought, as in subsequent years, 

lo the altar and to the priesthood (Num. iii. 41, 51). 
M The Levites were the assistants of the priests. They began their 
duties at the age of thirty years, as the tasks assigned them required 
the strength of a mature man. After the age of fifty they were 
relieved from all service save that of superintendence (Num. viii. 
25 26). In the Wilderness the office of the Levites was to carry 
ГК the Tabernacle and its utensils and furniture from place to place, 
after they had been packed up by the priests (Num. iv. 4, rs). In 
"e Service each of the three Levitical families had its separate 
“3887 Yay The Gershonites carried the hangings and cords of 
ә Dernacle, for which they were allowed two wains or wagons, 
drawn by four oxen (Num. iii. 25, 26; iv. 24, 28; vii. 7). 
йез carried the Ark, the Table of Shew-bread, the 
ick, the two Altars, and such of the hangings as 
tuary: for this they had no wains or oxen, the 
° улым shoulders (Num. iii. 31; iv. 4-15; 
dc of the substantial parts « 


for which they were allowed 
7; iv. 31, 32; vii. 8). In 


jts work 
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this 


1j 
in taking care of, and attending on, the Tabernacle, 
e P eM s ri. 
they were permitted to asst in НИ Deci ed however, 

: i preparing the sacrifices, without 
however, 1n any way concerning themselves with the blood (2 CON 
XXIX. 34; XXX. 16, 17 ) XXXV. I). 

This was the nature of their service in the desert; but when 
they entered the land of Canaan, and the Tabernacle ceased to be 
migratory, the range of their services was considerably altered. 
While part attended at the Tabernacle, the rest were distributed 
throughout the country in the several cities which were allotted to 
them. These cities are commonly reckoned forty-eight ; but thir- 
teen of them were reserved for the priests, so that only thirty-five 
remained for the Levites. Тһе names of these cities and of the 
tribes in which they were situated are given in Joshua xxi. 20-42; 

I Chron. vi. 64-81. Of the forty-eight cities, six were cities of 
refuge for the unintentional homicide, of which one, Hebron, was 
a priestly city (Deut. iv. 41-43; Josh. xx. 2-0). 

It does not appear that the Levites, when at home, had any par- 
ticular dress to distinguish them from their countrymen; nor is 
there any positive evidence that they had any distinctive garb, even 
when on actual service at the Tabernacle, or Temple. Josephus 
(Antiquities xx. 9) relates that only six years before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple by the Romans, the Levites were allowed by 
Agrippa to wear a linen tunic, like the priests—an innovation with 
which the latter were highly displeased. This shows that the dress 
of the Levites, even when on duty, had not previously been in any 
respect similar to that of the priests. 

The support of the Levites was provided for in а peculiar manner. 
It consisted first of a compensation for the abandonment of their 
right to one-twelfth of the land of Canaan; and secondly of a 
remuneration for their services in their official capacity as devoted 
to the services of the Sanctuary. The territorial compensation lay 
in the forty-eight vities which were granted to the whole tribe, in- 
cluding the priests. ‘These cities were scattered among the different 
tribes, as centres of instruction, and had 1,000 square cubits, equa) 
to above 305 English acres, attached to each of them, to serve for 
gardens, vineyards, and pasturage. It is obvious, however, that 
this alone could not have been an adequate compensation for the 
loss of ohe-twelfth of the soil, seeing that the produce of 305 acres 
could not in any case have sufficed for the wants of the inhabitants 
of these cities. The further provision, therefore, which was made 
for them, must be regarded as partly in compensation for their 
sacrifice of territory, although we are disposed to look upon it as 
primarily intended as a remuneration for the dedication of their 
services to the public. Тһе provision consisted of the tithe or 
tenth of the produce of the lands allotted to the other tribes. 'The 
simplest view of this payment is to regard it, first, as the produce 
of about as much land as the Levites would have been entitled to, 
if placed on the same footing with regard to territory as the other 
tribes; and also as the produce of so much more land, which the 
other tribes enjoyed in consequence of its not having been assigned 
to the tribe of Levi. In giving the produce of this land to the 
Levites, the Israelites were therefore to be regarded as simply 
releasing them from the cares of agriculture, to enable them to 


when it was 


devote themselves to the service of the Sanctuary. The land which 


produced the tithe was just so much land held in their behalf; and 


the labor of cultivating this land was the salary paid to the Levites | 
for their official services. The tenth was paid to the whole tribe 
of Levi; butas the Levites had to give out of this one-tenth to 
the priests, 


their own allowance was only nine-tenths of the tenth. 
had also an interest in the “second tithe,” being the 
after the first tithe had been paid, the cultivator set 
feasts, which were held at the place of the 
ut of three years, but in the third year at home. 
r, extended no further than that the offere: 
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was particularly enjoined to invite the priests and Levites to such 
feasts. 2 1 
It would be taking a very narrow view of the duties of the Levit- 
ical body, if we regarded them as limited to their services at the 
Sanctuary. On the contrary, we see in their establishment å pro- 
vision for the religious and moral instruction of the great body of 
the people, which no ancient lawgiver, except Moses, ever thought 
of attending to. But that this was one principal object for which 
one-twelfth of the population—the tribe of Levi—was set apart, 
is clearly intimated in Deuteronomy xxxii. 9, 10: * They shall teach 
Jacob Thy judgments and Israel Thy law; they shall put incense 
before Thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon Thine altar.” They 
were to read the volume of the law publicly every seventh year at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. то, 13). This public and 
solemn periodical instruction," observes Dean Graves, “though 
eminently useful, was certainly not the entire of their duty; they 
were bound from the spirit of this ordinance to take care that at 
all times the aged should be improved and the children instructed 
in the knowledge and fear of God, the adoration of His majesty, 
and the observance of His law; and for this purpose the peculiar 
situation and privileges of the tribe of Levi, as regulated by the 
Divine appointment, admirably fitted them. Possessed of no 
landed property, and supported by the tithes and offerings which 
they received in kind, they were little occupied with labor or 
secular care; deriving their maintenance from a source which 
would necessarily fail if the worship of God were neglected, they 
were deeply interested in their support. Their cities being dis- 
persed through all the tribes, and their families permitted to inter- 
marry with all, they were everywhere at hand to admonish and 
instruct ; exclusively possessed of the high-priesthood, as well as of 
all other religious offices, and associated with the high priest and 
judge in the Supreme court of judicature, and with the elders of 
every city in the inferior tribunals, and guardians of the cities of 
refuge, where those who were guilty of homicide fled for an asylum, 
they must have acquired such influence and reverence among the 
people as were necessary to secure attention to their instructions; 
and they were led to study the rules of moral conduct, the prin- 
ciples of equity, and, above all, the Mosaic code, with unceasing 
attention; but they were not laid under any vows of celibacy, or 
monastic austerity and retirement, and thus abstracted from the 
intercourse and feelings of social life. Thus circumstanced, they 
were assuredly well calculated to answer the purpose of their insti- 
tution, to preserve and consolidate the union of all the other tribes, 
and to instruct and forward the poor in knowledge, virtue and 
piety.” 

The earliest notice of the numbers of the Levites in the Bible 
occurs in the account of their separation from the other tribes, and 
their dedication to the service of God. They then numbered, as 
we have stated, 22,300, of a month old and upwards; of whom 
8,580 were of the Levitical age, that is, between thirty and fifty 
years old. (Num. iii. 22, 28, 34; iv. 2, 34-49.) Thirty-eight 
years later, as the Israelites were about to enter Canaan, the Levites 
had increased to 23,000, not one of whom had been born at the 
time of the former enumeration (Num. xxvi. 57-62, 65). 

In B. C. 1015 (about 460 years after the entrance into Canaan) 
David caused them to be enumerated ; and found that they numbered 
38,000 men of the Leviticalage. Of these, 24,000 were “set over the 
work of the Lord,” 6,000 were officers and judges, 4,000 were porters, 
о musicians (1 Chron. xxxiii. 3,4, 5). If the same pro- 
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brethren in Judah and Benjamin (^ 
sions, and seek refu АНЫЗ ЖЕГІН concentration of the Levitical 
Con a шон 245 of Judah must һауе had an important influ- 
body within t АЕР and history. That kingdom thus actually 
ence upon ite tribes—Judah, Benjamin, and Levi—of which 
consisted o d to sacerdotal uses. This altered position of the 
one was devote had been deprived of most of their cities, and 
Levites—after they һа ere cut off—presents a subject 


i ir tribes w 

thes from ten of their : ; í 
ыг Då interesting consideration, Into which we are 
Their means must have been much reduced; for it cann р- 


БЭР if willing, to 
posed that Judah and DS E MH AUT ЭЕ 25: 
ERR ERE. of all Israel flowed into its treasuries. In 
На RETI history of Judah the Levites appear less frequently 
than might have been expected. "The chief PAD n D 
which they were engaged was the restoration of the gus AS 5 
in the person of young Joash (АБАТ АДЫ. ЯВ Та 1 di å 
be regarded as mainly the work of the Levitical ody, inc ev 
the priests. Under the edict of Cyrus, only 341 E DAE Ing 
to Ezra (ii. 43-45), ог 350, according to ыан сун А 
returned with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem. These seem to have had 
no very correct notion of their obligations and duties; for there 
were many who formed matrimonial alliances with the idolaters of 
the land, and thereby corrupted both their morals and their gene- 
alogies. But these were prevailed upon to reform this abuse ; and, 
as a token of obedience, signed the national covenant with Nehe- 
miah, and abode at Jerusalem to influence others by their authority 
and example (Neh. x. 9-13; xi. 15-19). Тһе Levites are not 
mentioned in Apocryphal books, and very slightly in the New 
Testament (Luke x. 32; John i. 19; Acts iv. 36); but the 
* scribes?" and the ** lawyers," so often named in the Gospels, are 
usually supposed to have belonged to them. 

It was under David and Solomon that the Levites attained their 
highest importance and influence. "Тһе arrangement of their 
duties by David had a direct reference to the services of the 
Temple, for which he made every preparation, though forbidden to 
build the sacred edifice. While the priests were arranged in 
twenty-four courses, that they might attend the Temple in rotation 
weekly, and only officiate about two weeks in the year, the Levites 
were also divided into twenty-four courses. In the book of Chroni- 
cles we have four times twenty-four courses of Levites mentioned, 
but all their employments are not distinctly stated (1 Chron. xxiii. 
7-23; XXIV. 20-31; XXV. I-31; xxvi. 1-12). Тһе most con- 
spicuous classification is that or twenty-four eee of porters and 
servitors, and twenty-four of musicians. 

The courses of the porters and servitors are mentioned in 1 
ke s I-12; Әдет different posts are stated in verses r 3-16; 

Jt would appear from 1 Chron. xxvi. 17— 
Levis for each day was twenty-four. m а Pied 
arom Er Me ad in charge 
the singers. ас the porters were quite distinct from 
io эе ÅR Porters was to open and shut the gates of the 
Bu uo s Which they also attended throughout the day to 
n 

Con. avis py, aah, "Лалы ог unclean person or thing 
chambers in their respective SR ; f Бе Fargo орады 

! 5 for we find four of the chief 
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e." Bishop Lowth supposes that Psalm cxxxiv. fur- 
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Temple d ah the alternate cry of the two different divisions, the 
Pr lag the second, reminding them of their duty, and the 
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кон have thus seen that one division of the Levites was employed 

WA ers during the day, and another as guards during the night. 

third division served as musicians. A catalogue of these is given 
*. Chronicles xxi. 1—9, according to their employments; and 
in Ч т, according to their courses, in r Chronicles xxi. 9-31. 
anot 37 occasions, when a full band was formed, the family of 
xen sung in the middle (1 Chron. vi. 33-38), the family of 
Asaph on the right hand (1 Chron. vi. 39-43), and the family 
of Ethan on the left. Тһе ordinary place for the musicians, vocal 
and instrumental, was at the east end of the court of the priests, 
between the court of Israel and the Altar. We are told, however, 
that although the Levites were the regular ministers of sacred song, 
other men of skill and note, of the commonalty, especially such as 
were connected by marriage with the priesthood, were occasionally 
allowed to assist in the instrumental department, with the instru- 
ments on which they excelled; but that even these might not, on 
any account, join in the vocal department, which was considered 
the most solemn. This may help to explain 2 Samuel vi. 5. 

It seems that the singers could never number less than twelve, 
because that number was particularly mentioned at their first 
appointment (1 Chron. xxv. 9); but there was no objection to any 
larger number. The young sons of the Levites were, on such occa- 
sions only, allowed to enter the court of the priests with their 
fathers, that their small voices might relieve the deep bass of the 
men; and for this authority was supposed to be found in Ezra iii. 9. 


THE .SACRIFICES. 


The Sacrifice was the principal act of the Hebrew religion, and 
was instituted in the very earliest patriarchal times. Whether it 
was the invention of man, or was instituted by him at the Divine 
command, is a disputed question, but it would seem that the 
evidence is in favor of its Divine origin. Sacrifice, when uncom- 
manded by God, is a mere act of gratuitous superstition. Whence, 
on the Principle of St. Paul’s reprobation of what he terms will- 
Worship, it is neither acceptable nor pleasing to God. But sacri- 
a fice during the patriarchal ages was accepted by God, and was 

py honored with His approbation. Therefore, sacrifice, during 
4 Patriarchal age, could not have been ап act of superstition 

рїш nded by God. If, then, such was the character of 

ave sacrifice—that is to say, if primitive sacrifice was 702 a 
f gratuitous superstition uncommanded by God—it must, 
indubitably have been a Divine, and not a human 
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A COMPREHENSIVE AND CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISRAELITISH TABERNACLE 
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not fish. The animals were required to be spotless (Lev. xxii. 20) 
and, with the exception of the doves, not under eight days SA 
The smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, and calves, were commonly 
one year old (Ex. xxix. 38; Lev. ix. 3; xii. 6; xiv. ro; Num. 
XV. 275 xxviii. 9). Oxen were offered at three years of age. As 
to sex, ап option was sometimes left to the offerer, as in peace and 
sin offerings (Lev. iii. 1-6; xii. 5, 6); at other times males were 
required, as in burnt sacrifices, for, contrary to classical usage, the 
male was regarded as the more perfect. In burnt offerings, and in 
thank offerings, the kind of animal was left to the choice of the 
worshipper (Lev. i. 3), but in trespass and sin offerings, it was 
regulated by law (Lev. iv. 5). If the desire of the worshipper was 
to express his gratitude, he offered a peace or thank offering ; if to 
obtain forgiveness, he offered a trespass or sin offering. Burnt 
offerings were of a general kind (Num. xv. 3; Deut. xii. 6; Jer. 
xvii.26). Hecatombs or large numbers of cattle were sacrificed on 
special occasions. In x Kings viii. 5-63, Solomon is said to have 
** sacrificed sheep and oxen that could not be told or numbered for 
multitude," ** two and twenty thousand oxen, and an hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep." Offerings were also either public or pri- 
vate, prescribed or free will. Sometimes they were presented by an 
individual, sometimes by a family ; once, or at regular and periodic 
intervals (r Sam. i. 24; Tob i. 5; 2 Macc. iii. 32). Foreigners 
were permitted to make offerings on the nationai altar (Num. 
xv. 14; 2 Macc. iii. 35; xiii. 23). Offerings were made by Jews 
for heathen princes (1 Macc. vii. 33). In the case of bloody 
offerings, the possessor, after he had sanctified himself (1 Sam. 
xvi. 5), brought the victim, in the case of thank offerings, with his 
horns gilded and with garlands, to the altar (Lev. iii. 15 xii. 4; 
xiv. 17), where, laying his hand cn the head of the animal (Lev. 
i. 4; iii. 2; iv. 4), he thus, in a clear and pointed way, devoted it 
to God. Having so done, he proceeded to slay the victim himself 
(Lev. iii. 2; iv. 4); which act might be, and in later times was, 
done by the priests (2 Chron. xxix. 24), and probably by the 
Levites. The blood was taken, and, according to the kind of 
offering, sprinkled upon the altar, or brought into the Tabernacle, 
and there shed upon the Ark of the Covenant and smeared upon the 
horns of the Altar of Incense, and the remainder poured forth at 
the foot of the Altar of Burnt Offerings. Having slain the animal, 
the offerer struck off its head (Lev. i. 6), which, when not burnt 
(Lev. iv. 11), belonged either to the priest (Lev. vii. 8) or to the 
offerer. The victim was then cut into pieces (Lev. i. 6; viii. 20), 
which were either all, or only the best and most tasty, set on fire 
on the altar by the priests or the offerer, or must be burned with- 
out the camp. The treatment of doves is described in Leviticus 
i. 14; v. 8. In some sacrifices, heaving and waving were usual 
either before or aftev the slaying. 

The annual expense of offerings, including those made by indi- 
viduals as well as the nation, must have been considerable. It 
may, however, be said that the country produced on all sides in 
great abundance most of the required objects, and that there were 
numerous forests whence the wood for use in sacrifice was procured. 
At later periods of the nation foreign princes, desirous of conciliat- 
ing the good will of the Jews, made large contributions both of 
natural objects and of money towards the support of the ceremonial 
of public worship (Ezra vi. ду 1 Macc. х. 395 2 Macc. iii. 3; ix. 
e place where offerings were exclusively to be presented 
je outer court of the national sanctuary, at first the Tabernacle, 
the Temple. Every offering made elsewhere was for- 
xvii, 4; Deut. xii. 5). The 
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Е THE ISRAELITISH TABERNACLE. 
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5 burnt offering, or perfect sacrifice 

The burnt offering, mM унан was wholly consumed upon the 
was so called because nd во; asit were, sent up to God onti 
Altar.of Burnt OReripg a hing of the sacrifice, with th 

: In these offerings nothing 0 сел! the 
wings of ХЭ skin, came to the share of the officiating priest or 
n ret : 
ГЕЛЬ ¿he way of emolument, 1 being wholly and entirely con- 
mes by, i offerings are among the most ancient, if not the 

Suc on Scriptural record. We find them already in use in the 
hence the opinion of some that Abel's offering 
toffering as regarded the firstlings of his 
flock, while the pieces of fat which he offered were a thank offering, 
just in the manner that Moses afterwards ordained, or rather con- 
firmed from ancient custom (Lev. i.) It was a burnt offering that 
Noah offered to the Lord after the Deluge (Gen. viii. 20). 

Only oxen, male sheep, or goats, or turtle doves without blemish, 
were fit for burnt offerings. "The offerer, in person, was obliged to 
carry this sacrifice, first of all, into the forecourt, as far as the gate 
of the Tabernacle or Temple, where the animal was examined by 
the officiating priest to ascertain that it was without blemish. The 
offerer then laid his hand upon the victim, confessing his sins, and 
dedicated it as his sacrifice to propitiate the Almighty. Тһе ani- 
mal was then killed (which might be done by the offerer himself) 
towards the north of the altar (Lev. i. 11), in allusion, as the Tal- 
mud alleges, to the coming of inclement weather (typical of Divine 
wrath) from the northern quarter of the heavens. After this began 
the ceremony of taking up the blood and sprinkling it around the 
altar, that is, upon the lower part of the altar, not immediately 
upon it, lest it should extinguish the fires thereon (Lev. iii. 2; 
Deut. xii. 27; 2 Chron. xxix. 22). It was essential that the 
offerer should bring his offering to the altar of his own free will. 
The victim being slain, the next act was to flay, or skin it. The 
dissection of the animal began with the head, 1 di 
divided into twelve pieces. The priest then took the right shoulda 
шаант antena d A | E en took the right shoulder, 
he put his own hand b erat ar o 

: 8 beneath those of the former, and thus waved 
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ritual ; and a common place e em 
ably to preserve the unity of the people, à 
зай. ed precautions of a special kind (1 Kings © 
oneness, however, of the place of sacrifice was not strictly Ps ° 
in the period of the Judges, nor indeed till the time of НЭХ 2 ын mu 
ii. 2, 3). Offerings were made” in other places besi 5 шаа 
of the Tabernacle (1 Sam. vii. 17; Judges ii. 5». High p isi М 
which had long been used by the Canaanites, retained а certa! 
sanctity, and were honored with offerings (Judges vi. 26 ; xiii. E 
Even the loyal Samuel followed this practice (1 Sam.), and T 
endured it (1 Kings iii. 2). After Solomon these offerings on high 
placesstill continued. In the kingdom of Israel, cut off as its subjects 
were from the holy city, the national sanctuary was neglected. 
Offerings being regarded as an expression of gratitude and 
piety, and required as a necessary part of ordinary private life, 
were diligently and abundantly presented, failure in this point 
being held as а sin of irreligion (Ps. lxvi. 15; cx. 3; Jer. xxxviii. 
ir; Matt. viii. 4; Acts xxi. 26; Isa. xliii. 23). Offerings were 
sworn by, as being something in themselves holy, from the pur- 
pose to which they were consecrated (Matt. xxiii. 18). And in the 
glowing picture of religious happiness and national prosperity which 
the poets drew there is found an ideal perfection of this essential ele- 
ment of Israelitish worship (Isa. xix. 21; lvi. 7; lx. 7; Zech. xiv. 
21; Jer. xvii. 26; xxxiii. 18), and the deprivation of this privilege 
was among the calamities of the period of the exile (Hos. iii. 4). 
Under the load and the multiplicity of these outward oblations, 
however, the Hebrews forgot the substance, lost the thought in the 
symbol, the thing signified in the sign ; and, failing in those devo- 
tional sentiments and that practical obedience which offerings were 
intended to prefigure and cultivate, sank into the practice of mere 
dead works. Негепроп began the prophets to utter their admon- 
itory lessons, to which the world is indebted for so many graphic 
descriptions of the real nature of religion and the only true wor- 
ship of Almighty God (Isa. i. їг: Jer. vi. 20; vii. 21; Hos. vi. 6; 
Amos v. 22; Micah vi. 6; compare Ps. xl. 6; li. 17; Prov. xxi. 3). 
Thus the failures of one church prepared the way for the higher 
privileges of another, and the law proved a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ (Matt. у. 23; Gal. iii. 24). Even before the advent 
of our Lord pious and reflecting men, like the Essenes, discovered 
the lamentable abuses of the national ritual, and were led to ab- 
stain altogether from the customary forms of a mere outward wor- 
ship. (Тһе 5oth Psalm must have had great influence in preparing 
the minds of men for a pure and spiritual form of worship, the 
rather because some of its principles strike at the very root of all 
offerings of a mere outward kind: thus, “I will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds; for every beast of 
the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. If I were 
hungry I would not tell thee; for-the world is mine, and the ful- 
ness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
E competion of Gu бөлімі” Төбесі ihe conception 
1 í Piece show what progress the 
best cultivated minds had made from the rudimental notions of 
primitive times, and may serve of themselves to prove that with all 
the abuses which had ensued, the Mosaic ritual and instituti 
were admirably fitted to carry forward the education of the ын 
of the people. Thus was the Hebrew nation, and, through чеп 
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пате, IPS, giving thanks to His 
SA qo sss and to communicate forget not; for with 
‹ od is well pleased (Heb. xiii. 15,16; Matt, i 
хи. 7; Rom. xv. 16; Phil. ii. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 6). а 255494 
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called the five Megilloth, or the five rolls, as being TRAE for use in 
the synagogues on special festivals, on five separate rolls. 

(c.) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 3 and 2 Chronicles. 

The LXX. presents some striking variations in point of arrange- 
ment, as well as in relation to the names of the books. Both in this and 
in the insertion of the books which we now know as the Apocrypha 
among the other books, we trace the absence of that strong reverence 
for the canon and its traditional order which distinguished the Jews 
of Palestine. The Law, it is true, stands first, but the distinction 
between the Greater and Lesser Prophets, between the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa, is no longer recognized. Daniel, with the Apocryphal 
additions, follows upon Ezekiel; the Apocryphal rst or 3rd Book of 
Esdras comes as a 2nd, following on the canonical Ezra. Tobit and 
Judith are placed after Nehemiah, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus after 
Canticles, Baruch before and the Epistle of Jeremiah after Lamenta- 
tions, the twelve lesser Prophets before the four greater, and the two 
books of Maccabees come at the close of all. The Latin version 
follows nearly the same order, inverting the relative position of the 
greater an lesser prophets. The separation of the doubtful books 
= = ыг of Apocrypha, in the Protestant versions of the Scrip- 
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HISTORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


The divisjon of the whole work into five parts was probably made by 
the Greek translators; for the titles of the several books are not of 
Hebrew but of Greek origin. The Hebrew names are merely taken 
from the first words of each book, and in the first instance only desig- 
nated particular sections and not whole books. The MSS. of the 
Pentateuch, forming a single roll or volume, are divided, not into books, 
but into the larger and smaller sections called Parshiyoth and Sedarim. 

The five books of the Pentateuch form à consecutive whole, The 
work, beginning with the record of Creation and the history of the 
primitive world, passes on to deal more especially with the early 
history of the Jewish family. It gives at length the personal history 
of the three great Fathers of the family: it then describes how the 
family grew into a nation in Egypt; tells us of its oppression and 
deliverance, of its forty years wandering in the wilderness, of the 
giving of the law, with its enactments both civil and religious, of the 
construction of the Tabernacle, of the numbering of the people, of 
the rights and duties of the priesthood, as well as of many important 
events which befel them before their entrance into the Land of Canaan, 
and finally concludes with Moses' last discourses and. his death. The 
unity of the work in its existing form is now generally recognized. It 
is not a mere collection of loose fragments carelessly put together at 
different times, but bears evident traces of purpose and design in its 
composition. Even those who discover different authors in the earlier 
books, and who deny that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, are still 
of opinion that the work in its present form is a connected whole, and 
was at least reduced to its present shape by a single reviser or editor. 

Till the middle of the last century it was the general opinion of both 
Jews and Christians that the whole of the Pentateuch was written by 
Moses, with the exception of a few manifestly later additions—such as 
the 34th chapter of Deuteronomy, which gives the account of Moses' 
death. The first attempt to call in question the popular belief was 
made by Astruc, Doctor and Professor of Medicine in the Royal 
College at Paris, and Court Physician to Louic XIV. He had ob- 
served that throughout the bock of Genesis, and as far as the 6th 
chapter of Exodus, traces were to be found of two original documents, 
each characterized by a distinct use of the names of God : the one by 
the name ZZoAzz, and the other by the name Jehovah. Besides 
these two principal documents, he supposed Moses to have made use 
of at least ten others in the composition of the earlier part of his work. 
The path traced by Astruc has been followed by numerous German 
writers; but it would be foreign to the purpose of this work, and 
would far exceed its limits, to enumerate and explain the various 
hypotheses which have been formed upon the subject. It is sufficient 
here to state that there is ample evidence for believing that the 
main bulk of the Pentateuch, at any rate, was written by Moses, 
though he probably availed himself of existing documents in the com- 

Position of the earlier part of the work. Some detached portions . 
would appear to be of later origin; and when we remember how 
entirely, during some periods of Jewish history, the Law seems to have 
been forgotten, and again, how necessary it would be after the 
seventy years of exile to explain some of its archaisms, and to add here 
and there short notes to make it more intelligible to the people, 
nothing can be more natural than to suppose that such later additions · 
were made by Ezra and Nehemiah. 


In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah we have mention several times ; 


made of the Law of Moses, and here there can be no doubt that our 
present Pentateuch is meant ) for we have no reason to suppose 
any later revision of it took place. At this time then the à 
Pentateuch was regarded as the work of Moses. In Daniel ix. 1 
the Law of Moses is mentioned; and here 
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of Isaac. Of Abraham’s Own children 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS.—The book of Genesis (with the first chapters of 
Exodus) describes the steps which led to the establishment of the Theocracy. : In read- 
ing it we must remember that two prominent ideas “give a characteristic unity to the 
whole composition, viz - the people of God, and the promised land. It hasa character 
at once special and universal. It embraces the world ; it speaks of God as the God of 
the whole human race But as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes the uni- 
versal interest. subordinate to the national. 
Himself to the first fathers of the Jewish race, i 


a nation who should be His witness in the midst of the earth. This is the inner prin- 


Its design is to show how God revealed 
n order that He might make to Himself 


In its external framework five principal persons 


III. ABRAHAM. —Noah's posterity till the death of Abrah 
Here we have (1) the peopling of the Whole earth 


Sons (chap. xi, I-19). 'The history of two of these is then dropped, and (2) the line of 


Abraham, 
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next the children by Keturah ; and the genealogical 
posterity are apparently brought together (chap. 
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OF THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


that being here severally dismissed at the end of Abraham's life, the main stream of the 
narrative may flow in the channel of Isaac's fortunes. 

IV. Isaac’s life (chap. xxv. 19,-xxxv. 29), a life in itself retiring and uneventful. 
But in his sons the final separation takes place, leaving the field clear for the great story 
of the chosen seed. Even when Nahor's family comes on the scene, as it does in 
chap. xxix., we hear only so much of it as is necessary to throw light on Jacob's history. 

V. ТАсов.--Тһе history of Jacob and Joseph (chap. xxxvii. 1). Неге, after Isaac’s 
death, we have (1) the genealogy of Esau (chap. xxxvi.), who then drops out of the 
narrative in order that (2) the history of the Patriarchs may be carried on without 
intermission to the death of Joseph (chap. 1.) 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS.—This book may be divided into two principal parts: 
I. Historical (chap. i. 1,-xviii. 27); and II. Legislative (chap. xix. r,-xl. 38). Тһе 
former of these may be subdivided into (1) the preparation for the deliverance of Israel 
from their bondage in Egypt; (2) the accomplishment of that deliverance. 

I. HISTORICAL.—. The first section contains an account of the following particulars: 
The increase of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, and their oppression under a 
new dynasty, which occupied the throne after the death of Joseph ; the birth, education, 
and flight of Moses ; his solemn call to be the deliverer of his people, and his return to 
Egypt in consequence ; his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upon Pharaoh to let the 
Israelites go, which only resulted in an increase of their burdens ; a further preparation 
of Moses and Aaron for their office, together with the account of their genealogies: the 
successive signs and wonders by means of which the deliverance of Israel from the land 
of bondage is at length accomplished, and the institution of the Passover. 

2. A narrative of events from the departure out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israel- 
ites at Mount Sinai. We have in this section (2) the departure, and mentioned in 
connection with it, the injunctions then given respecting the Passover and the sancti- 
fication of the first-born; the march to the Red Sea, the passage through it, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the midst of the sea, together with Moses’ song 
of triumph upon the occasion; (4) the principal events on the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters of Marah, the giving of quails and of manna, the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the miraculous supply of water from the rock at Rephidim, and 
their battle there with the Amalekites ; the arrival of Jethro in the Israelitish camp, and 
his advice as to the civil government of the people. 

II. LeGISLATIVE.—The solemn establishment ôf the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. The 
people are set apart to God as “а kingdom of priests and an holy nation ;’’ the Ten 
Commandments are given, and the laws which are to regulate the social life of the 
people are enacted ; an Angel is promised as their guide to the Promised Land and the 
covenant between God and Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders as 
the representatives of the people, is most solemnly ratified ; instructions are given 
respecting the tabernacle, the ark, the mercy seat, the altar of burnt offerings, the 
separation of Aaron and his sons for the priest's office, the vestments which they are to 
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ple in the matter of the golden calf, their rejection 
on to God's favor at the intercession of Moses; 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS 
I. The law 


i — This book may be divided as follows: 
S touching sacrifices (chap. i.-vii.) асаа ERE 


aining first, the consecration of Aaron and his sons 


5 Next, his first offering for himself and his people (chap, ix.); and lastly, 


Hr Eee adeb and Abihu, for their presumptuous office (chap. x.) d 
Ans 5 concernin i i ity i i 
ordinances for putting d UM ЫМ SS pat n o 


urity (chap. хі.-хуі.) 
mark the separation between Israel and the heathen 


d WS concerning the priests (chap. xxi., xxii.); and certain holy days and festi- 
5 Chap. xxiii.—xxy,), together with an episode (chap. xxiv.) 
I. Promises and threats (chap. xxvi. 2-46). 


VII. An appendix containing the laws concerning vows (chap. xxvii.) 


å THE BOOK OF NUMBERS.—This book takes its name from the double number- 
116 or census of the people. 

.It contains generally the history of the Israelites from the time of their leaving 
Sinai till their arrival at the borders of the Promised Land. It is divided as follows: 


till they reach “the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho ” (chap. хх.-хххуі. 13). 
The book concludes with a recapitulation of the various encampments of the Israelites 
in the desert ; the command to destroy the Canaanites ; the boundaries of the Promised 
Land, and the men appointed to divide it ; the appointment of the cities of the Levites 
and the cities of refuge; and further directions respecting heiresses, 


THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY.— The book of Deuteronomy consists chiefly 
of three discourses, delivered by Moses shortly before his death, and derives its name 
from the fact that it is a repetition of the Law. These discourses were Spoken to all 
Israel, in the plains of Moab, on the eastern side of the Jordan, in the eleventh month 
of the last year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after their exodus from Egypt. 

I. In ZZe First Discourse Moses strives briefly, but Very earnestly, to warn the 
people against the sins for which their fathers failed to enter the Promised Land, and 
to impress upon them the one simple lesson of obedience; that they might, in their turn, 
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1 e land. With this speci i 
into the an: Av used ial object, he recapitulates the chief 
г enters more fully into the actual pr 
of the whole address, the mU RUE Law; in fact, 
almost entirely to the solemn aes introduction. 
Moses now speaks in conjunction VR а. the Law: 
1 Levites, whose office it would be to E n e 
anticipation of the people's S RUN е» cere- 
estine. 


PI the curse- 
улу * : 
the HÅ «p the priests anc 


e, ай $ . 
år which was prescribed in 
mol)» кые 
The place selected for this ceremony was that sacred spot in the cent 
d Jacob had first pitched their tents, under the шон NE land, 
ss of Moreh, a 
, nd 


Abraham an 


e first altar to God had been erected—the valley 
y of Shechem, b 
, bounded on the 


north by Mount Ebal, and on the south by Mount Gerizim. A 
have crossed over Jordan, the people were commanded to a s soon as they should 
Ebal, great stones covered with plaster, and inscribed e up, on the summit of 
were also to build an altar; and this seems to oe l К 1 the law ОР Godt mathe 
though the point E somewhat doubtful. Then the ҚА Ұй distinct from the гэ 
wo hills. Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar T: ee were to be ded 
lves upon. Gerizim, to recite the DEAE asd 1, and Benjamin were t 
as the reward of their future fidelity to Tim: while x hich Jehovah promised tl о 
Dan and Naphtali, standing on Ebal, were to ie ile Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zeb ae 
ple should they turn PEN gat Moss ther unce the curse of the ord u ulun, 
the curse, but chiefly the latter, as the warnin n proceeds to amplify the bl Шоп the 
i i ХАР g was more neede essing and 
Having finished these discourses, Moses enco ore needed. gan 
leader to go over Jordan and take possession ЭЭ the people and Joshua thei 
and delivered it to the Levites to be kept in tl the land. Не then wrote 9 Kiel SS 
witness against the people ; and he Eon N the Ark of the Covenant, a islam 
assembled at the Feast of Tabernacles шэг them to read it to 1 uU 
By the command of Jehovah, who PEY seventh year. all Israel when 
they presented themselves at е d appeared in the cloud to Mose 
the Law a Song, which the child oor of the tabernacle, Moses ТҮ and Joshua when 
Jehovah against them. This “бо Of 21981 теге enjoined © Е ео ле порог 
Rock—His perfect work, His гі RE of Moses"! recounts the SQ as a witness for 
Moses now received the M xteous ways, and the EN å lessings of God, the 
heleid 4 summons for his УНЫГ requital of His people. 
of the future, his blessing < s: of his people, but as the . But first he uttered, not 
the favors that God d 2) x twelve tribes. Тһе vet wrapt in the visions 
ness of the whole people тезі ег on the tribes; and it d EN Sy O 
На ESHURUN, the 2602 ой 1e precedi қ 
his man Å созе with an account s which is only used AN Song, by the 
Mount Nebo e farewell betw y Isaiah. 
by Jehovah, in a secret NC a statement of his death B Moses and the people 
people from making the E. ЕЭ object of the Lord us hisiburiallinithe A 
their great leader a er Y doubt, to prevent the 
of idolatrous worship. 
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TI THE HISTORICAL EBOOKS: 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA.—The book of Joshua has been regarded by many 
critics as a part of the Pentateuch, forming with the Jatter one complete work ; but 
there do not appear to be sufficient grounds for this opinion. Тһе references in 
i. 8, viii. 31, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 26, to * the book of the law’’ rather show that that book 
was distinct from Joshua. Other references to events recorded in the Pentateuch tend 
in the same direction. Мо quotation (in the strict modern sense of the word) from the 


capture of Jericho (chap. vi.) ; the conquest of the South (chap. vii.-x.); the conquest 
of the North (chap. хі.) ; recapitulation (chap. xii.) 


II. Territory assigned to Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 


- Xx.) ; the assignment 


i ( | In the course of time it is probable that changes 
were introduced into their reports by transcribers adapting them to the actual state of. 


the country in later times, when olitical divisi i 
Me an р al divisions were modified, new towns sprang 
III. Joshua's convocation of the people and first a 
address at Shechem, and his death (chap. xxiv.) 
Nothing is really known as to the authorship of the 
erally named as the author by the Jewis 
Contemporary assertion or sufficient 
be maintained without qualification, 
viously added at a later time, 
(Joshua ху. 13-19, and Judges i. 10- 
7), and the join 
did not occur til ! 
stands is 


ddress (chap. XXili.); his second 


documents he origi isti 

gi c » One, the original, call > 

Joshua iy qs Reman called Jehovistic. There is Байн Sammen 2) 
Ye Arabic language, wri i i 

ea aa guag tten in the thirteenth 


century; but like the other 


and now almost extinct race, its claims to authenticity 


cannot for a moment be admitted, 


I. The preparations for the war and the passage of the Jordan (chap. i.—v.); the 
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ха THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


Tue book of Judges, of which the book of Ruth formed originally a part, continues 
the history of the Israelites from Joshua to Samson. Some passages in the book bear 
internal evidence of a contemporary authorship, but it was not composed as a whole 
until the time of the Kings. It opens with a repetition of the same events with which 
the book of Joshua closes. The history of the whole period is summed up in a passage 
which connects the book of Judges with that of Joshua. After the death of Joshua, the 
people remained faithful to Jehovah, so long as the generation lasted which had seen 
all His mighty works. “And there arose another generation after them which knew 
not Jehovah, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel." They fell into the 
worship of **Baalim," the idols of the country, and they were given over into the 
hands of the enemies whose gods they served. Their career of conquest was checked, 
and heathen conquerors oppressed them; but though punished, they were not forsaken 
by God. As often as they were oppressed, he raised up /udges who delivered them 
from their oppressors, but as often as they were delivered, they relapsed iuto their sin. 
This book relates this period of their history and may be divided into two parts. 

I. Chaps. i.-xvi.— The subdivisions are (a) chap. i.-ii. 5, which may be considered 
as a first introduction, giving a summary of the results of the war carried on against 
the Canaanites by the several tribes on the west of the Jordan, after Joshua's: death ; 
(2) chap. ii. 6,-iii. 6. This is a second introduction, standing in nearer relation to 
the following history. It informs us that the people fell into idolatry after the death of 
Joshua and his generation, and that they were punished for it by being unable to drive 
out the remnant of the inhabitants of the land, and by falling under the hand of oppres- 
Sors; (с) chap. iii. 7,-xvi. The words, “and the children of Israel did evil in the 
sight of the Lord,” which had already been used in chap. ii. 11, are employed 10 
introduce the history of the thirteen judges comprised in this book. An account of 
six of these thirteen is given at greater or less length. The account of the remaining 
seven is very short, and is merely attached to the longer narratives. These narratives 
are as follows: (1) The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, chap. iii. 7-11. (2) The 
history of Ehud and that of Shamgar, chap. iii. 12-31. (3) The deliverance by De- 
borah and Barak, chap. iv., v. (4) The whole passage in chap. vi.-x. 5; the history 
of Gideon and his son, Abimelech, is contained in chap. vi.-ix., and is followed by 
" the notice of Tola, chap. x. r, 2, and Jair, chap. x. 3-5. (5) The history of Jephthah, 
|| chap. x. 6,-xii. 7; to which is added the history of Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, chap. 
1 | хі. 8-15. (6) The mention of Samson, chap. xiii.-xvi. М å 
NN SKE IL. Chaps. xvii.-xxi.—This part has no formal connection with the preceding, and is 

Me, often called an appendix. No mention of the Judges occurs in it. It contains allu- 
sions to * the house of God," the ark, and the high priest. "Тһе period to which the 
narrative relates is simply marked by the expression, “when there was no king k 
Israel.” It records (a) the conquest of Laish by a portion of the tribe of Dan, and the 
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ints to the incorporation of parts of previous histories. 
We EXTR consider the relations of the book of Judges to the 
other books of the Old Testament. Joshua XV., XXL. must be com- 
pared with Judges i. in order to ascertain fully how far the several 
tribes failed in expelling the people of Canaan. The book begins 
with a reference to Joshua's death, and ii. 6-9 resumes the nar- 
rative, suspended by i.-ii. 5, with the same words as are used in 
concluding the history of Joshua (xxiv. 28-31). “Іп addition to this 
the following passages appear to be common to the two books: 
compare Judges i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, with Joshua xv. 13, 14- 
19, 63; xvii. 12; xvi. ro. А reference to the conquest of Laish 
(Judges xviii.) occurs in Joshua xix. 47. To the books of Samuel 
and Kings.—We find in i. 28, 30, 33, 35, a number of towns upon 
which, “when Israel Was strong," a tribute of bond Service was 
levied ; this is supposed by some to refer to the time of Solomon 
( 1 Kings ix. 1 3-22). The conduct of Saul towards the Kenites 
(1 Sam. xv. 6), and that of David (1 Sam. xxx. 29), is explained 
by i. 16. А reference to the continuance of the Philistine wars is 
implied in xiii. 5. The allusion to Abimelech (2 Sam. xi. 21) 18 
explained by chap. ix. Chapters xvii., xxi. and the book of Ruth 
are more independent ; but they have a general reference to the 


subsequent history. Тһе question now arises whether this book 
forms one link in an histori 


å 15 point, two historical pieces are added, 
XVIL.-XXI., and the book of Ruth, 


and of each other. 
establishment there of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah already 


instituted by Micah in Mount Ephraim. (2) The almost total | БАР 
Te of the tribe of Benjamin in consequence of their sup. | the closing part of the book of Judge ok М Ruth originally КЕ. 
porting the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah, i : 855 I5 an exquisite pastoral, 
The author must have found certain parts of his book ina definite | i : ? 
shape, e. g. the words of the prophet (ii. 1-5), the song of Deborah оар, who had Ес is. å o Reels se 
(v.), Jotham’s parable (ix, 7-20; see also хїу, 14-18; xy, 1—16} widow, and had | тате ап Israelite, had been le А. 
Но» far these and the rest of his materials came to him already | to Bethlehen,, wl fe widowed mother-in-law, Моры 
written is а matter of doubt. Hovernick only recognizes the USE | resident of the town ame the.wife of Boaz, the principal 
of documents in the appendix. Other critics, however, trace them | the great king of 1345. don Jesse was the father of David, 
throughout, Berthau says that the difference of the diction in the ealogy of Davig. I е book ig "прогапі as giving the gen 


principal narratives, coupled with the fact that they are united in Hezekiah, and Es. d authorship has been attributed to Samuel, 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


Tur books of Samuel are not separated from each other in the Hebrew MSS., ала 
from a critical point of view must be regarded as one book. Тһе present division 
was made in the Septuagint translation, and was adopted in the Vulgate from the 
Septuagint. Тһе book was called by the Hebrews * Samuel," probably because the 
birth and life of Samuel were the subjects treated of in the beginning of the work. 

The books of Samuel commence with the history of Eli and Samuel, and contain an 
account of the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy, and of the reigns of Saul and 
David, with the exception of the last days of the latter monarch, which are related in 
the books of Kings, of which those of Samuel evidently form the previous portion. 

With respect to the authorship, the common opinion is, that the first twenty-four 
chapters were written by the prophet himself, and the rest by the prophets Nathan and. 
Gad. But this rests upon a mistranslation of an ambiguous passage in the first book 
of Chronicles (chap. xxix. 29), which ought to be rendered: ‘‘ Now the history of 
David first and last, behold it is written in the history of Samuel the seer, and in the 
history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of Gad the seer,"—which does not 
imply that the books were written by these persons. 

But although the authorship cannot be ascertained with certainty, it appears cleai 
that, in its present form, it must have been composed subsequent to the secession of the 
ten tribes. This results from the passage in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of David, 
«Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day: whereof Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings 
of Judah to this day; "' for neither Saul, David, nor Solomon is in a single instance 
called king of Judah simply. On the other hand, it would hardly have been written 
later than the reformation of Josiah, since it seems to have been composed at a time 
when the Pentateuch was not acted on as a rule of religious observances. According 
to the Mosaic law, sacrifices to Jehovah were not lawful anywhere but before the door 
of the Tabernacle of the congregation, whether this was a permanent temple, as at 

Је. alem, or otherwise (Deut. хіі. 13, 14; Lev. xvii. 3, 4; but see Ex. xx. 24). But 
in the book of Samuel, the offering of sacrifices, or the erection of altars, which implies 
sacrifices, is mentioned at several places, such as Mizpeh, Ramah, Bethel, the threshing- 
place of Araunah, the Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any disapprebation, 
apology or explanation, but in a way which produces the impression that such sacrifices 
were pleasing to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10-17, ix. 13, X. 3, xiv. 35; 2 Sam. xxiv 
18-25). Now we know that after the reformation of Josiah the worship upon high 
places was abolished by the king’s orders (2 Kings xxii. 8; xxxiii. 8, 13, 15). All, 
therefore, that can be asserted with any certainty is, that the book as a whole сам 
scarcely have been composed later than the reformation of Josiah, and that it eer - 
not have existed in its present form earlier than the reign of Rehoboam. 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF KINGS. 


Їлкк the books of Samuel, the books of Kings form only one book in the Hebrew 
MSS. "They contain the history from David's death and Solomon's accession to the 
destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the desolation of Jerusalem, with a supple- 
T mental notice of the liberation of Jehoiachin from his prison at Babylon, twenty-six 
! Шо ІІ years later, and а still further extension to Jehoiachin's death, the time of which is 
We š not known, but which was probably not long after his liberation. : ЭР 
113 Аз regards the authorship of the books, the Jewish tradition, which ascribes them 
ГЖ: to Jeremiah, is borne out by the strongest internal evidence, in addition to that of 

| the language. The last chapter especially, as compared with the last chapter of the 
IM | Chronicles, bears distinct traces of having been written by one who did not go into 
lem. the captivity, but remained in Judea after the destruction of the Temple. This suits 
Ч) x ln | | Jeremiah, The events singled out for mention in.the concise narrative are precisely 

Т 1! | | | those of which he had personal knowledge, and in which he took special interest. 

| 1111! I se ü 
1 


! 


| | 
Ji The writer in Kings has nothing more to tell us concerning the Jews or Chaldees in 
the land of Judah, which exactly agrees with the hypothesis that he is Jeremiah, who 


we know was carried down to Egypt with the fugitives. In fact, the date of the 
writing and the position of the writer seem as clearly marked by the termination of 
the narrative at chap. v. 26, as in the case of the Acts of the Apostles. It must be 
borne in mind that the authorship of those parts of the history of which Jeremiah 
Was not an eyewitness—that is, of all before the reign of Josiah—would have con- 
sisted merely In selecting, arranging, inserting the connecting phrases, and when 
necessary, slightly modernizing the old histories which had been drawn up by con- 
temporary prophets through the whole period of time. (See e. g., 1 Kings xiii. 32.) 


There was a regular series of stat i 
ate annals, both for the k 
that of Israel, which embraced the de e 


Kings, or at least to the end of the 
annals are constantly cited by name 
Kings xi. 41); and after Solomon с 
Judah or Israel” (e, 4., I Kings xiv. 
5, etc.) There were also extant, a 
compiled, separate works of the. 
Israel. Thus the acts of Uzziah 


Several prophets who had lived in Judah and 
; Written by Isaiah, were very likely identical with 
nationa] Chronicles; and part of the history of 
445 à and in the prophet. The chapter 
2 Kings xxiv: xxv, estruction of the Temple iii.) is identical with that iu 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 


Tuz books of Chronicles are so called as being the record made by the appointed 
historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Тһе constant tradition of the 
Jews, in which they have been followed by the great mass of Christian commentators, 
is that these books were for the most part compiled by Ezra. 

One of the greatest difficulties connected with the captivity and the return must 
have been the maintenance of the genealogical distribution of the lands, which yet 
was a vital point of the Jewish economy. Another difficulty, intimately connected 
with the former, was the maintenance of the Temple services at Jerusalem. This 
could only be effected by the residence of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem in the 
order of their courses ; and this residence was only practicable in case of the payment 
of the appointed tithes, first-fruits and other offerings. But then, again, the registers 
of the Levitical genealogies were necessary, in order that it might be known who 
were entitled to such and such allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, and so 
on; because all these offices went by families ; and again, the payment of the tithes, 
first-fruits, etc., was dependent upon the different families of Israel being established 
each in his inheritance. "Therefore, one of the most pressing wants of the Jewish 
community, after their return from Babylon, would be trusty genealogical records. 
As regards the kingdom of Israel or Samaria, seeing it had utterly and hopelessly 
passed away, and that the existing inhabitants were among the bitterest ** adversaries 
of Judah and Benjamin," it would naturally engage very little of the compiler's 
attention. These considerations explain exactly the plan and scope of that historical 

work, which consists of the two books of Chronicles and the book of Ezra. For, 
having in the first eight chapters given the genealogical divisions and settlements of 
the various tribes, the compiler marks distinctly his own age and his own purpose, 
by informing us in chap. ix. r, of the disturbance of those settlements by the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and, in the following verses, of the partial restoration of them at 
the return from Babylon (chap. ix. 2-34); and that this list refers to the families who 
had returned from Babylon is clear, not only from the context, but from its rein- 
sertion, Neh. xi. 3-22 (compare also і Chron. ix. 19, with Ezra ii. 42, Neh. vii. 45), 
with additional matter evidently extracted from the public archives, and relating to 
times subsequent to the return from Babylon, extending to Neh. xii. 27. Having thus 
shown the re-establishment of the returned families, each in their own inheritance 
to the houses of their fathers, the compiler proceeds to the other part of his plan, 
which is to give a continuous history of the kingdom of Judah from David to his own 
times, introduced by the closing scene of Saul's life (chap. x.), which introduction is 
itself prefaced by a genealogy of the house of Saul (chap. ix. 35-44). 

As regards the materials used by Ezra, they are not difficult to discover. The 
genealogies are obviously transcribed from some register in which were preserved the 
genealogies of the tribes and families drawn up at different times; while the history 17 
mainly drawn from the same documents as those used in the books of Kings. 
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THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


Tue book of Ezra is manifestly a continuation of the books 
of Chronicles. Like those books, it consists of the contem. 
porary historical journals, kept from time to time, which were 
afterwards strung together, and cither abridged or added to, 
аз the case required, by a later hand. That later hand, in the 
book of Ezra, was doubtless Ezra's own, as appears by the four 
last chapters, as well as by other matter inserted in the pre- 
vious chapters. The chief portion of the last chapter of 2 
Chronicles and Ezra i. was probably written by Daniel. As 
regards Ezra ii. and as far as iii. 2, it is found (with the excep- 
tion of clerical errors) in the seventh chapter of Nehemiah, 
where it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt. Тһе next por- 
tion extends from iii. 2, to the end of chap. vi. With the 
exception of one large explanatory addition by Ezra, extending 
from chap. iv. 6 to 23, this portion is the work of a writer 
contemporary with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and an eye-witness 
of the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspes. That it was the prophet Haggai becomes tolerably 
sure when we observe further the remarkable coincidence in 
style. Ezra iv. 6-23, is a parenthetic addition by a much later 
hand, and as the passege most clearly shows, made in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The compilér who inserted chap. 
ii., a document drawn up in the reign of Artaxerxes to illus- 
trate the return of the captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts 
a notice of two historical facts—of which one occurred in the 
reign of Xerxes, and the other in the reign of Artaxerxes—to 
illustrate the opposition offered by the heathen to the rebuilding 
of the temple in the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. The last 
four chapters, beginning with chap. vii., are Ezra's own, and 
continue the history after a Bap of fifty-eight years—from the 
sixth of Darius to the Seventh of Artaxerxes. The book is 


written partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. The Chaldee ' 


begins at chap. iv. 8, and continues to the end of chap. vi. 
18. The letter or decree of Artaxerxes (vii. 12-26) is also 
Even in the original Chaldee, Тһе period covered by the 
book is eighty years, from the first year of Cyrus, в. c. 536, 
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с BOOK OF NEHEMIAH, 


ke the preceding one of Ezra, is clearly and 
qus book» 5 py the same hand. | By far the principal 

: аян work of Nehemiah; but other portions 
F p various chronicles and registers, or 
е ё ives and reflections, some apparently by 

ementary - the work of the same person who in- 
ogical extracts from the public chronicles. 
tained in the book covers about twelve 
h to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
years, үй. from В. C. 445 to 433: It is the latest of all the 
manus, > ^» с of the Old Testament. The whole narrative 
aphic and interesting account of the state of Jeru- 

captives 
Eod tic Persian government and the con- 
er of its remote provinces. The documents appended to it 
ditione : further information as to the times of Zerubbabel 
also give KE and as to the continuation of the genealogical 
У Е succession of the high-priesthood to the close 

registers АП n Empire on the other. The view given of the rise 
of the PA among the Jews, the one the strict religious 
Ий: other the Gentilizing party, sets before us the germ 
Er ТА that we meet with in a more developed state in later 
Jewish history. Again, 1n this history, as well as in the book 
of Ezra, we sce the bitter enmity between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, acquiring strength and definitive form on both re- 
ligious and political grounds. The account of the building and 
dedication of the wall (chap. iii.-xii.) contains the most valuable 
materials for settling the topography of Jerusalem to be found in 
Scripture. 

Nehemiah, the writer of the book, was a Jew, and first ap- 
pears in history as the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
king of Persia. Having heard of the unhappy condition of 
his people at Jerusalem, he obtained from the king the ap- 
pointment of governor of Judea. He at once repaired to Jeru- 
salem and rebuilt the walls of the city, and, assisted by Ezra 
the priest, made great reforms in the administration of affairs at 
lerusalem, and greatly improved the condition of the people. 
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Тнк book of Esther is one of the latest canonical books of the OM del z 
having been probably written late in the reign of Xerxes, with ba ERE More. 
be identified. The author is not known, but may very probably have may have 

himself. Those who ascribe it to Ezra, or the men of the great synagogue, I y А 
і і he canon of Ѕсгіріше, which he 
merely meant that Ezra edited and added it to t e more ЖС andathe 
probably did. The book of Esther appears in a different form in the | In speak- 
translations therefrom, from that in which it is found in the Hebrew Bible. 1 5 ETE 
ing of it we shall first speak of the canonical book found in Hebrew, to w тий Adm 

the above observations refer; and next, of the Greek book with Apocrypha ac 2 
tions. “he canonical Esther, then, is placed among the Hagiographa by the Jews, 
and in that first portion of them which they call “the five rolls.’ It is ee 
emphatically called Megi//ah (**roll ””) without other distinction, and is read SURE 
by the Jews in their synagogues at the feast of Purim. It has often been remar s р 
as a peculiarity of this book, that the name of God does not once occurin it. The 
Hebrew is very like that of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles ; generally pure, but 
mixed with some words of Persian origin, and some of Chaldee affinity. In short, 
it is just what one would expect to find in a work of the age to which the book of 
Esther professes to belong. As regards the LXX. version of the book, it consists 
of the canonical Esther with various interpolations prefixed, interspersed and added 
at the close. Though, however, the interpolations of the Greek copy are thus mani- 
fest, they make a consistent and intelligible story. But the Apocryphal editions, as 
they are inserted in some editions of the Latin Vulgate and in the English Bible, 
are incomprehensible; the history of which is this: When Jerome translated the book 
of Esther, he first gave the version of the Hebrew as being alone authentic. He 
then added at the end а version in Latin of those several passages which he found 
in the LXX., and which were not in the Hebrew, stating where each passage came 
in and marking them all with an obelus. Having annexed this conclusion, he then 
gives the Procemium, which he says forms the beginning of the Greek Vulgate, 
beginning with what is now verse 2 of chap. xi., and so proceeds with the other 
passages. But in subsequent editions, all Jerome's explanatory matter has been 
Swept away, and the disjointed portions have been printed as chapters xi., хїї, 
xii., xiv., xv., xvi, as if they formed a narrative in continuance of the can- 
onical book. The Jews have always held the book of Esther in high esteem. 
Maimonides said that in the days of Messiah all the books of the Scripture would 
be destroyed but the Pentateuch and Esther. Тһе book commemorates one of the 
most remarkable escapes from destruction that ever was vouchsafed to the Israelitish 
nation. Тһе feast of Purim was instituted in honor of this deliverance, and of 

Queen Esther. 
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ontains the writings of sixteen Prophets, 
e Great Prophets, namely, Isaiah, 
Цаг *e], and twelve the Minor Prophets, 
Th a) TUAE Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Jet Josea, Joel Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
he writers of the prophetic books lived at a later 
ше of the histories and the poetical books. 
than the Eo icd a distinct class, and were carefully trained 
онд all the prophetic utterances were not con- 
To belong to the prophetic order and to possess 
e not convertible terms. There might be 
etic order to whom the gift of prophecy was 
ight be inspired prophets who did not 
Generally the inspired prophet 
and belonged to the pro- 
but this was not always the case, as witness the 
Prophet Amos (chap. vii. 14). 
prophets whose books are in the Canon have that 
because they were endowed with the prophetic gift, 
ly (50 far as we know) belonging to the prophetic 
hundreds of prophets contemporary, and num- 
ons, doubtless, but only sixteen books 
finda place in the Canon, This was because these sixteen had 
what their brother collegians had not, the divine call to the office 
of prophet, and the Divine illumination to enlighten them. It was 
not sufficient to have been taught and trained in preparation fora 
future call. When the schoolmaster’s work was done, then, if the 
instrument was worthy, God’s work began. Each of the Prophets 
was specially called to his work. Nor was it sufficient for this call 
to have been made once for all. Each prophetical utterance is the 
result of a communication of the Divine to the human spirit, 
received either by “vision” (Isa. vi. 1), or by * the word of the 
Lord " (Jer. ii. 1). 
The Prophets were: I. The national poets of Judea. II. They 
were its annalists and historians. III. They were preachers of 
patriotism ; their patriotism being founded on the religious motive. 
IV. They were preachers of morals and of spiritual religion. V. 
They were extraordinary but authorized exponents of the law. 
VI. They were a political power in the state. Strong in the safe- 
guard of their religious character, they were able to serve as a 
counterpoise to the royal authority when wielded even by an Ahab. 
VIL Their most essential characteristic is, that they were instru- 
ments of revealing God's will to man, as in other ways, so, specially, 
by predicting future events; and, in particular, by foretelling the 
WE of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the redemption effected 
ы ae Probes may be divided into four groups—the 
Prophet Хо Rus Kingdom: Hosea, Amos, Jonah ; the 
diah, Mi NO out m Kingdom: Joel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Oba- 
Captivity: E арашы Zephaniah; the Prophets of the 
gai, Zechariah M | Daniel ; the Prophets of the Return : Hag- 
chronologica] orde They may be arranged in the following 
Micah, Nahum Ze dus Joel, Jonah, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
aniel, Haggai Эн Е › Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, | 
 Fechariah, Malachi, We shall speak of them as 
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close of Hezekiah's reign, the reigns named extending over a регі 
teh (ov ng ker зз ои 

» Supposing him to have been no 
more than twenty years old when he began to prophesy, he would 
have been eighty or ninety at Manasseh's accession. There і а 
tradition of the Rabbis that Isaiah was the first victim of the cruel 
persecution waged upon the prophets by Manasseh, and that he 
was put to death by being sawn asunder in the trunk of a tree 
It is supposed that the reference in Heb. xi. 37 is to this event. 

Chaps. 1.-у; contain Isaiah's prophecies in the reigns of Uzziah 
and Jotham. | The Seer stands, perhaps, in the court of the Israel. 
ites, denouncing to nobles and people, then assembling for divine 
worship, the whole estimate of their character formed by Jehovah, 
and his approaching chastisements. Judah should lose her pros- 
perity for her sins, and to make her readier for the virtue and piety 
which are to constitute her real glory. 

Chaps. vi.-vii. delivered in the reign of Ahaz, when he was 
threatened by the forces of Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king 
of Syria. Under Jehovah's direction, Isaiah goes forth to meet 
Ahaz, taking with him the child whose name, Shearjashub (that is, 
Remnant shall return), was so full of mystical promise, to add 
greater emphasis to his message. Asa sign that Judah was not yet 
to perish, he announces the birth of the child Immanuel, who 
should not yet “ know to refuse the evil and choose the good," 
before the land of the two hostile kings should be left desolate. 

Chaps. viii., ix. 7. Ав the Assyrian empire began more and 
more to threaten the Hebrew Commonwealth with utter overthrow, 
the prediction of the Messiah, the Restorer of Israel, becomes more 
positive and clear. The king was bent upon an alliance with 
Assyria. "This Isaiah steadily opposes. х 

Chaps. іх. 8,-x. 4, is a prophecy delivered at this time against 
the Kingdom of Israel. Its object was doubtless to check the 
disposition shown by many to connect Judah with the policy of the ` 
sister kingdom. 

Chaps. x. 5, xii. 6, is one of the most highly-wrought passages 
in the whole book, and was probably one single prophecy. It 
stands wholly disconnected with the preceding in the circumstances 
which it presupposes; and to what period to assign it, is not easy 
to determine. . : 

Chaps. xiii.-xxiii. contain chiefly a collection of utterances, each 
of which is styled a “ burden." The first of these (xiii. 1,-xiv. 
27) is against Babylon. Тһе ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) in this 
burden is one of the most poetical passages in all literature. The 
* burden against Philistia (xiv. 29-32), in the year that Ahaz 
died, was occasioned by the revolt of the Philistines from Judah, 
and their successful inroad recorded in 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. Then 
follow burdens against Moab and Damascus. In the ** burden of 
Egypt” (xix.) the Prophet prophesies the utter helplessness of 
Egypt under God's judgments, probably to counteract the ten- 
dency which led both Judah and Israel to look towards Egypt for 
succor against Assyria. In the midst of these “burdens ” stands a 
passage which presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an aspect in which 
he appears in this instance only. The more emphatically to en- 
force the warning conveyed in the ** burden of Egypt," Isaiah was 
commanded to appear in the streets of Jerusalem stripped of his 
sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, with his feet also ba: : 
In the “burden of the desert of the sea, + a poetical de 
of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), the images in which the fall 

| grandeur. 
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Chaps. xxiv.-x., vii. form one prophecy essentially connected with the preced- 
ing ten burdens, of which it isin effect a general summary. In chap. XXV., 
after commemorating the destruction of а// oppressors, the prophet gives us in 
ver. 6-9 a most glowing description of Messianic blessings. 

Chaps. xxiii.—xxxv. predict the Assyrian invasion. The prophet protests 
against the policy of courting the help of Egypt against Assyria. 

Chaps. xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the season so often, though no doubt 
obscurely, foretold arrived. The Assyrian was near with forces apparently irre- 
sistible. In the universal consternation which ensued, all the hope of the state 
centred upon Isaiah; the highest functionaries of the state—Shebna too—wait 
upon him in the name of their sovereign. The short answer which Jehovah gave 
through him was that the Assyrian king should hear intelligence which should 
send him back to his own land, there to perish. How the deliverance was to 
be effected, Isaiah was not commissioned to tell; but the very next night (2 Kings 
хїх. 35) brought the appalling fulfilment. 

The last twenty-seven chapters are supposed by many critics to have been 
written in the time of the Babylonian captivity, and are therefore ascribed toa 
later Isaiah. It is evident that the point of time and situation from which 
the prophet here speaks is that of the Captivity in Babylon (compare, e. g. chap. 
lxiv. 10, 11) but this may be adopted on a principle which appears to charac- 
terize “vision,” viz.: that the prophet sees the future as if present. Тһе 
second part falls into three Sections, each, as it happens, consisting of nine 
chapters ; the first two end with the refrain, ** There is no peace, saith Jehovah, 
(er “шу God’), to the wicked ;" and the third with the same thought ampli- 
fied. Тһе first section (chaps. xl.-xlviii.) has for its main topic the comforting 
assurance of the deliverance from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus), who is even 
named twice (chaps. xli. 2, 3, 25; xliv. 28; xlv. r, 4, ІЗ; xlvi. rr; xlviii. 14, 
"qb ut 15 characteristic of sacred prophecy in general that the vision of a 
great deliverance leads the Seer to glance at the deliverance to come through 
E CE abs rinde Э association Prevails in the second part taken 
ae BOUT УК ЧИ 18 m. taken Apart, it appears as yet imperfectly. 
nie id ES pi Ix.—lvii.) is distinguished from the first by several 
Babylon disappear altogetl a ur m EC A RA 
гаў И aspa: Ga ni Hind from exile 1s indeed spoken of repeat- 
but in such general Жонг Q а Ч a ae аа, ei 
paste SI sa ha х FARE FAG being applied to the spiritual and Mes- 
ЦӨЛ) as е ae о: res oration. In the third section (chaps. lviii.- 
80 frequently to view as in UR a vis: does * Jehovah's servant ^ NE 
but only as savi d Pr M no: logger Sppearsras suffering, 

y 108 and avenging 2100, The section is mainly occupied with 


various practical exhortations, founded upon the views of the future already 
set forth, 
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THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


ho is the principal prophet in the second or Babylonian period 
АН, lived in the reigns of Josiah, Shallum, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and 
C His long career began in the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah 
S enr continued till the eleventh year of Zedekiah (B. c. 586), when 
aken by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 1, 2, 3), though he continued to 

n after that event. He is described as “ the son of Hilkiah, of 
t were in Anathoth," a town not three miles distant from Jeru- 
rew upon himself the anger of the court and monarch by pre- 
We he capture and ultimate destruction of Jerusalem in consequence of 
' sins, and was imprisoned and barely escaped with his life. His 


i ture of the city by Nebuchadne 3 
rophecy was fulfilled in the captur y by zzar 


«ed the revo : ХЭВ | ; ‹ 
a of his life. His predictions were realized a second time in the final 
in pe 


and destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchadnezzar. After the 
an of Jerusalem, he continued for a time in the city ; but he was after- 
eoe against his will, into Egypt, along with his faithful friend and 
E dE Baruch. There, in the city of Tahpanhes, we have the last clear 
e of the prophet's life. After this, all is uncertain. If we could assume 
that chap. lii. 31 Was written by Jeremiah himself, it would show that he 
reached an extreme old age; but this is so doubtful that we are left to other 
sources. On the one hand, there is a Christian tradition, resting doubtless 
on some earlier belief, that the Jews at Tahpanhes, irritated by his rebukes, at 
last stoned him to death. On the other side, there is the Jewish statement that 
on the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Baruch, made his escape 
to Babylon of Judzea, and died in peace. 

The absence of any chronological order in the present structure of Jere- 
miah’s prophecies is obvious at the first glance. In the present order we 
have two great divisions:—(1) Chaps. 1.-хіу. Prophecies delivered at various 
times, directed mainly to Judah, or connected with Jeremiah’s personal 
history. (2) Chaps. xlvi.—li. Prophecies connected with other nations. 
Chapter lii., taken largely, though not entirely, from 2 Kings xxv., may be 
taken either as a supplement to the prophecy, or as an introduction to the 
Lamentations. Looking more closely into each of these divisions, we have the 
following sections: 

I. Chaps. 1.-ххі. Containing the substance of “the book” of xxxvi. 32, 
and including prophecies from the thirteenth year of Josiah to the fourteenth 
year of Jehoiakim. 

П. Chaps. xxii.-xxv. Shorter prophecies, delivered at different times against 
the kings of Judah and the false prophets. 
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i inst seven foreign natio х 
% å ii. The two great prophecies of the contains а group Pre JE d отер 2 sem бі | 
II. Chaps. хху!.-ххуш. ith them. Jehoiakim, further be divided into nine sectio 
fall of Jerusalem and the history connected w n) 


Е : Па 
in chap. xxvii. 1, is evidently (compare verse 3) a mistake fo 


septenary arrangem 
intentional. The book may 


distinguished by 


ahi i CEU CE атту i 
“TV, Chap. ix. The mesage of comfort for the exis Coon ap. iii, сун. (3) The rejection of the people be. - 
а cause (ji their idolatrous worship, chaps. viti.-xi. (4) The sing of 


I . xxxii.-xliv. The history of the last two years before | | 
Eu of Jerusalem, and of Jeremiah's work in them and in iadgment, and the guilt nta caused it, chap. ХХ.-ХХШ, (6) 
The meaning of the now-commencing punishment, chap. xxiy, 
(7) God’s judgment denounced on seven heathen nations (Ammon, 
chap. xxv. 1-7; Moab, 8-11; Edom, 12-24; the Philistines, 15- 


17; Tyre, xxvi.-xxviii. 19; Sidon, 20-24; Egypt, xxix.-xxxij, 
ә , 


VI. Chaps. xlvi.-li. The prophecies against foreign nations, 
ending with the great prediction against Babylon. 
VII. The supplementary narrative of chap. lii. 


THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS.—The book of Lamenta- 
tions contains the utterance of Jeremiah's sorrow upon the capture 
of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. It consists of 
five chapters, each of which, however, is a separate poem, com- 
plete in itself, and having a distinct subject, but brought at the 
same time under a plan which includes them all. It is one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful of the sacred books. On the ninth day 
of the month of Ab (July-August), the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
were read, year by year, with fasting and weeping, to commemo- 
rate the misery out of which the people had been delivered. It 
enters largely into the order of the Latin Church for the services 
of Passion Week. 


ation, chaps. xl.-xlviii. я | 
РЕА сон is followed throughout (the date of the pre- 
diction being constantly referred to), except in the section devoted 
to prophecies against heathen nations, where It 1S several times 
abandoned, so that in the predictions against Egypt, one uttered in 
the twenty-seventh year of the captivity is inserted between two 
uttered in the tenth and eleventh years. 

DANIEL.— Nothing is known of the parentage or family of 
Daniel. He appears to have been of royal or noble descent (Dan. 
i 3), and to have possessed considerable personal endowments 
(chap. i. 4). He was taken to Babylon in “the third year of | 
Jehoiakim ” (в. c. бод), and trained for the king's service with ` 
three companions. At the close of his three years' discipline, he 
received the prophetic call, and nis skill in interpreting the dreams 
of Nebuchadnezzar caused him to be promoted to high offices in 
the state. He interpreted Nebuchadnezzar's second dream and the. 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar's feast. He was taken into favor 
by Darius, and when cast into a den of lions for his fidelity to his 
religion, was miraculously delivered from harm. He enjoyed the 
favor of Cyrus also, and it was in ** the third year of Cyrus” (в. c. 
534), that he saw his last recorded vision on the banks of the Tigris 
(chap. x. 1-4). He is believed to have died at Susa, on the Tigris, 
at the age of ninety years. 

The book of Daniel is the earliest example of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and, in a great degree, the model according to which all later 
apocalypses were constructed. In this aspect it stands at the head 
of a series of writings, in which the deepest thoughts of the Jewish 
people found expression after the close of the prophetic era. Та 
the old prophets, Daniel stands, in some sense, as a commentator j 
to succeeding generations as the herald of immediate deliverance. 
The language of the book, no less than its general form, belongs to 
an era of transition. Like the book of Ezra, Daniel is composed 
eH in the vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee) and partly in the sacred 
The book is generally divided into two nearly equal parts. The 
first of these (chaps. i.-vi.) contains chiefly historical incidents, 


EZEKIEL.—Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, the great prophet during 
the Babylonian Captivity, was, like his predecessor, Jeremiah, a 
priest. One tradition makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. He 
was taken captive in the captivity of Jehoiachin, eleven years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. He was a member of a com- 
munity of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the Chebar, a 
“river” or stream of Babylonia. It was by this river “in the 
land of the Chaldeans ” that God's message first reached him 
(chap. i. з). His call took place “іп the fifth year of king Jeho- 
iachin’s captivity’? (в. c. 595), “іп the thirtieth year of the fourth 
month." We learn from an incidental allusion (chap. xxiv. 18)— 
the only reference which he makes to his personal history—that he 
was married and had a house (chap. viii. 1) in his place of exile, 
and lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke. He lived in 
the highest consideration among his companions in exile, and their 
elders consulted him on all occasions (chaps. viii. 1; xi. 25; xiv. 
I; XX. 1, etc). The last date he mentions is the twenty-seventh 
year of the captivity (chap. xxix. 17), 50 that his mission extended 
over twenty-two years, during part of which period Daniel was 
probably living and already famous (Ezek. xiv. 14; xxviii, 3). 
He is said to have been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish 
prince whom he had convicted of idolatry, and to have been 
buried in the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad, on the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

The predictions of Ezekiel are marvellously varied. He has 
instances of visions (chaps. viii.-xi.), symbolical actions (as chap. 
iv. 8), similitudes (chaps. ХЇЇг-ху), parables (as chap. xvii.), pro- 
verbs (chaps. ХИ. 22 ; ХҮШ. r 50.), poems (as chap. xix.), allegories 
(as chaps. xxiii., xxiv. ), open prophecies (as chaps, Vi., vii., xx., 
EN ae дері; 95 ne Bee, and the marvellous nature of his 

, y obscure, Hence his prophecy was 
placed by the Jews among the “ treasures,” those portions of Scrip- 
ture which (like the early part of Genesis, and the Canticles) EU 
not allowed to be read until the age of thirty. 5 


part extend from the days of 
eral resurrection. “The Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Roman empires are clearly predicted and described 


; the rise and fall of antichrist, and the duration of 
bis : accurately determined ; the victory of Christ over 
enemies, and the universal Prevalence of his religion are clearly 
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their superscriptions, as follows :—(1) Ezekiel’ 4 
(2) The general carrying out of the com. ` 


the age rebuked in detail, chaps. xii.—xix. (5) The nature of the Ж 


(8) Prophecies after the destruction of Jerusalem, concerning the ` 
future condition of Israel, chaps. xxxii.-xxxix. (9) The glorious - 
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as those of any book of Scripture. Apart from this, we have the testimony of Christ 
Himself (Matt. xxiv. 15), of St. John and St. Paul, who have copied his prophecies ; 
of the Jewish church and nation, who have constantly received this book as canonical. 
The internal evidence of language is equally strong. The character of the Hebrew 
bears the closest affinity to that of Ezekiel and Habakkuk. Тһе Aramaic (Chaldee), 
like that of Ezra, is also of an earlier form than exists in any other Chaldaic document. 
The use of Greek technical terms marks a period when commerce had already united 
Persia and Greece ; and the occurrence of peculiar words which admit of an explanation 
by reference to Aryan, and not to Shemitic roots, is almost inexplicable on the suppo- 
sition that the prophecies are a Palestinian forgery of the Maccabæan age. 

The Greek translations of Daniel contain additions not found in the original text. 
The most important of these are the fragments contained in the Apocrypha of the 
English Bible, and known as the Song of the Three Holy Children, the History of 
Susannah, and the History of Bel and the Dragon. 

The additions are found in both the Greek texts, the LXX. and Theodotion, in the 
old Latin and Vulgate, and in the existing Syriac and Arabic versions. On the other 
hand there is no evidence that these additions ever formed a part of the Hebrew text, 
and they were originally wanting in the Syriac. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the origin of the additions. It has been 
supposed that they were derived from Aramaic originals, but the character of the 
additions themselves indicates rather the hand of an Alexandrine writer; and it is not 
unlikely that the translator of Daniel wrought up traditions which were already current, 
and appended them to his work. 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


HOSEA.—Hosea, whose name signifies “ safety” or “© saviour,” was the third of 
the prophets in order of time, and is considered the first of the minor prophets. 
He is described as the son of Beeri, but we know nothing of his Ше. The title of 
his book gives for the beginning of his ministry the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
but limits this vague definition by reference to Jeroboam II., king of Israel; it there- 
fore yields a date not later than в. c. 783. His life, or rather his prophetic career, 
probably extended from s. c. 784 to 725, a period of fifty-nine уе There seems to 
be a general consent among commentators that the prophecies of ea were delivered 
in the kingdom of Israel. 

The book of Hosea contains properly two parts. The first three chapters contain а 
series of symbolical actions directed against the idolatries of Israel. It is disputed 
whether the marriage of the prophet was a real transaction, or an allegorical vision ; in 
all probability the latter is the correct view but in either case it illustrated the relations 
of idolatrous Israel to her covenant God. The remaining chapters are chiefly occupied 
with denunciations against Israel, and especially Samaria, for the worship of idols which 
prevailed there. Hosea’s warnings are mingled with tender, pathetic expostulations. 
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He shows a joyous faith in the coming Redeemer, and is frequently quoted in the 
New Testament. 


JOEL.—Joel, of whom we only know for certain that he was the son of Pethuel, 
most likely lived in Judah, for his commission was to Judah, and he makes fre- == 
quent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. He probably lived in the reign of ER == == = 
Uzziah, thus being contemporary with Hosea and Amos. We find, what we = = - 
should expect on the supposition of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only a =. 
grand outline of the whole terrible scene, which was to be depicted more and 
more in detail by subsequent prophets. The scope, therefore, is not any раю 
ticular invasion, but the whole day of the Lord. The proximate event to which = 
the prophecy is related was a public calamity, then impending on Judah, of a two- ЭЕ 
fold character: want of water, and a plague of locusts continuing for several E ===, 
years. The prophet exhorts the people to turn to God with penitence, fasting - = 
and prayer, and then, he says, the plague shall cease, the rain descend in its 
Season, and the land yield her accustomed fruits. Their penitence shall also 
bring upon them an outpouring of God's Holy Spirit, and throügh them the 
blessings of true religion shall be extended to heathen lands. 


AMOS.—Amos was a native of Tekoa, in Judah, about six miles south of 
Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dressér of Sycamore trees, who was called 
by God's Spirit to be a prophet, although not trained in any of the regular pro- 
phetic schools. He travelled from Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel, 
or * Ephraim," and there exercised his ministry, apparently not for any long 
time. His date cannot be later than the fifteenth year of Uzziah’s reign, B. c. 
808. His ministry probably occurred about the middle of the reign of Jeroboam. 
Israel was then at the height of its power and glory, and was given over to the 
idolatrous worship of golden calves. Amos went to rebuke this at Bethel itself, 
but was compelled to return to Judah by the high priest Amaziah, who pro- 
cured from Jeroboam an order for his expulsion from the northern kingdom. 

The book of the prophecies of Amos seems divided into four principal por- 
tions, closely connected together. (т) From chap. i. to ii. 3, he denounces the 
sins of the nations bordering on Judah and Israel, as a preparation for (2), in 
which, from chap. ii. 4 to vi. 14, he describes the state of those two kingdoms, 
especially the latter. This is followed by (3) chaps. vii. 1,-ix. 10, in which, 
after reflecting on the previous prophecy, he relates his visit to Bethel, and 
sketches the impending punishment of Israel which he predicted to Amaziah. 
After this, in (4), he rises to a loftier and more evangelical strain, looking for- 
ward to the time when the hope of the Messiah's kingdom will be fulfilled, and 
his people forgiven and established in the enjoyment of God's blessings to all 
eternity. The chief peculiarity of the style consists in the number of allusions 
to natural objects and agricultural occupations, as might be expected from the 
early life of the author. 
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OBADIAH.—Obadiah was the fourth of the Minor Prophets. We know 
nothing of him except what we can gather from the short book which bears his 
name. His date is a matter of dispute, but he is supposed to have prophesied 
about B. с. 587. Schnurrer says that the prophecy of Obadiah is an amplifica- 
tion of the last five verses of Amos, and was therefore placed next after the book 
of Amos. The book of Obadiah is a sustained denunciation of the Edomites, 
melting, as is the wont of the Hebrew prophets, into a vision of the future glories 
of Zion, when the arm of the Lord should have wrought her deliverance, and 
have repaid double upon her enemies. 


JONAH.—Jonah was the son of Amittai, and a native of Gathhepher, a town 
of Lower Galilee, in Zebulun. He lived after the reign of Jehu, and probably 
not till the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam II. “he general opinion is 
that Jonah was the first of the prophets. The king of Nineveh at this time is 
supposed to have been Pul, who is placed B. c. 750, but an earlier king, Adram- 
melech II. (B. c. 840) is regarded more probable by Drake. Our English Bible 
gives B. C. 862. Тһе personal history of Jonah is brief, and is of an extraor- 
dinary and exceptional character. We feel ourselves precluded from any doubt 
of the reality of the transactions recorded in this book by the simplicity of the 
language itself; by the accordance with other authorities of the historical and 
geographical notices; above all, by the explicit words and teaching of our 
blessed Lord Himself (Matt. xii. 30-41; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29). 

Having already, as it seems, prophesied to Israel, he was sent to Nineveh. 
The time was one of political revival in Israel; but ere long the Assyrians were 
to be employed by God ав a scourge upon them. “he prophet shrank from a 
commission which he felt sure would result in the sparing of a hostile city. 
He attempted, therefore, to escape to Tarshish. "The providence of God, how- 
ever, watched over him, first in a storm, and then in his being swallowed by a 
large fish for the space of three days and three nights. After his deliverance, 
Jonah executed his commission ; and the king, ** believing him to be a minister 
from the supreme deity of the nation," and having heard of his miraculous 
deliverance, ordered a general fast, and averted the threatened judgment. But 
the prophet, not from personal but national feelings, grudged the mercy shown to 
a heathen nation. He was therefore taught, by the significant lesson of the 
“ gourd,” whose growth and decay brought the truth at once home to him, that ; 
he was sent to testify by deed, as other prophets would testify by word, the 
capacity of the Gentiles for salvation, and the design of God to make them 
partakers of it. This was “the sign of the prophet Jonas” (Luke xi. 29, 30). 
The resurrection of Christ itself was also shadowed forth in the history of the 

prophet. The old traditional burial-place of Jonah is at Gath-hepher. Å 
modern tradition places it at Nebi-Yunus, opposite Mosul, 
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MICAH.—Micah was a native of Maresheth, a village near Eleutheropolis, ín 
the west of Judah. His ministry extended over the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, a period of about fifty years, В. c. 750-698. He 
Was contemporary with Hosea and Amos during part of their ministry in Israel, 
and with Isaiah in Judah. He wrote in an elevated and vehement style, with 
frequent transitions. His prophecy relates to the sins and judgments of Israel 
and Judah, the destruction of Samaria and Jerusalem, the return of the Jews 
from captivity, and the punishment of their enemies. He proclaims the coming 
of the Messiah, as the foundation of all hope for the blessed and glorious future 
he describes, and Specifies Bethlehem in Judah as the place where he should be 


born of woman (Micah v, 5, 3): Тһе prediction was thus understood by the 
Jews (Matt. ii. 6; John vi. 41, 42). 
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pronounced upon them by the nations who had suffered from their oppression. 
The strophical arrangement of these “ woes’’ is a remarkable feature of the pro- 
phecy. “The whole concludes with the magnificent Psalm in chap. iii. 


ZEPHANIAH.—Zephaniah lived also in the reign of Josiah, as we learn from 
the superscription to the bock, where the prophet traces his pedigree to his fourth 
ancestor, Hezekiah, supposed to be the celebrated king of that name. His date is 
about 630 B. C. The destruction of Nineveh, foretold in Zeph. ii. 13, occurred in 
625 B.C. His prophecy contains two oracles, in three chapters, directed against 
idolaters in Judah, against surrounding idolatrous nations, and against wicked 
rulers, priests and prophets. It closes with cheering promises of Gospel blessings. 


His style and manner are like those of Jeremiah, during whose early years they 
were contemporary. His subsequent history is unknown. 


HAGGAI.—Haggai is the first of the Minor Prophets who prophesied after the 
Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage, both history and tradition are 
alike silent. In the absence of any direct evidence on the point, it is more than 
probable that he was one of the exiles who returned with Zerubbabel and Jehusa. 
He began to prophesy in the second year of Darius Hystaspes (B. C. 520) ; and the 
object of his prophesying was to excite his countrymen to begin again the building 
of the Temple, which had been so long interrupted. In this he was successful, 
Darius having granted a decree for this purpose (Ezra vi.) Тһе exceeding glory 
of the second Temple was, as he had foretold, that Christ, “the desire of all 
nations, came to 16)” and made the place of his feet glorious (Hag. ii. 7, 9). 


ZECHARIAH,—Zechariah was the son of Berechiah, and grandson of Iddo, 
the priest. Ezra calls him the son of Iddo. Не was a priest as well as a prophet, 
and succeeded his grandfather in the sacred office. He returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and began to prophesy while yet young (Zech. ii. 4) in the second 
year of Darius (B. C. 520), in the eighth month of the holy year, and two months 
after Haggai. The two prophets, with united zeal, encouraged the people to resume 
the work of the Temple, which had been discontinued for some years (Ezra v. 1). 

Zechariah's prophecies concerning the Messiah are more particular and express 
than those of most other prophets, and many of them, like those of Daniel, are 
couched in symbols. Тһе book opens with a brief introduction, after which six 
chapters contain a series of visions, setting forth the fitness of that time for the 
promised restoration ot Israel, the destruction of the enemies of God's people, the 
conversion of the heathen, the advent of Messiah, the branch, the outpouring and 
blessed influences of the Holy Spirit, and the importance and safety of faithfully 
adhering to the service of their covenant God. Chapter vii. relates to commemo- 
rative observances. Chapters іх.-хі. predict the prosperity of Judah during the 
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remaining three chapters describe the future destiny of the 
triumphs of Messiah, and the glories of the latter day, when 
inscribed on all things. 
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MALACHI.—Malachi (that is, the angel or messenger of Jehovah) is the last, and js therefore called 
and his prophecies constitute the closing book of the Canon. Of his Personal history nothing is kno 
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times of the Maccabees, together with the fate of Persia and other adjacent kingdoms. The 


Jews, the siege of Jerusalem, the 
** Holiness to the Lord ” shall be 


In what may be called the peculiarities of his Prophecy, Zechariah approaches nearly to 
Ezekiel and Daniel. Like them, he delights in visions; like them, he uses symbols and alle- 


lend so much force and beauty 


to the writings of the earlier Prophets; like them, he beholds angels ministering before 
Jehovah, and fulfilling his behests on the earth, He is the only one of the prophets 
Who speaks of Satan. That some of these Peculiarities are 


owing to his Chaldæan educa- 
iah’s style is pure, and remark- 
imitate the purity of the earlier 
Sand phrases, he betrays the in- 


“the sea??? of the prophets, 
wn. He is believed to have 


(В. с. 220). From the striking 
Nehemiah's return from the 


Jehovah is represented as the loving Father and Ruler of his people (chaps. i. 2,-ii. 9); in the Second, as the supreme God and 


Father of al] (chap. ii. 10-16); and in the third, as their righteous and final Judge (chap. ii. 17-end) 
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IV THE POETICAL BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF JOB.—The book of Job is believed by critics to be the most 
ancient of all the books of the Bible. Job, from whom it takes its name, was a 
patriarch distinguished for his integrity and piety, his wealth, honors, and 
domestic happiness, whom God permitted, for the trial of his faith, to be de- 
prived of friends, property and health, and at once plunged into deep affliction. 
He lived in the land of Uz, lying, it is generally thought, in eastern Edom, 
probably not far from Bozrah. The name and history of Job are spread through- 
out the East; Arabian writers mention him, and many Mohammedan families 
perpetuate his name. Five different places claim the possession of his tomb. 
Тһе precise period of his life cannot be ascertained, yet no doubt can exist as 
to its patriarchal antiquity. The book seems to ailude to the flood (chap. xxii. 
15-17), but not to the destruction of Sodom, the exodus from Egypt, or the 
giving of the law. No reference is made to any order of priesthood, Job him- 
self being the priest of his own household, like Noah and Abraham. There is 
allusion to the most ancient form of idolatry, star-worship, and to the earliest 
mode of writing (chap. xix. 24). The longevity of Job also places him among 
the patriarchs. He was an old man before his trial began, and survived that 
test one hundred and forty years. The period of long lives had not whol! 
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passed away. Hales places the trial of Job before the birth of 
Abraham, and Ussher about thirty years before the Exodus. 

Аз to the authorship of the book, many opinions have been 
held. It has every appearance of an original composition, and 
its author must have been a Hebrew, since it is written in the 
purest Hebrew. It exhibits, moreover, the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with both Egyptian and Arabian scenery, and is in 
the loftiest style of Oriental poetry. АП these circumstances are 
consistent with the views of those who regard Moses as its prob- 
able author. It has, however, been ascribed to other persons. 
It presents a beautiful exhibition of patriarchal religion. It 
teaches the being and perfections of God, His creation of all 
things, and His universal providence ; the apostasy and guilt of 
evil spirits and of mankind ; the mercy of God, on the basis of 
a sacrifice, and on condition of repentance and faith (chaps. 
xxxiii. 27—30 ; xlii. 6-8); the immortality of the soul, and the 
resurrection of the body (chaps. xiv. 7-15; хіх. 25-27). 

The main problem discussed in Job is, the justice-of God in 
suffering the righteous to be afflicted, while the wicked prosper. 
It is settled by showing that, while the hand of a just God is 
manifest in His providential Bovernment of human affairs, it is 


) » and to subject the graces 
of His people to whatever trial He deems best. The whole book 
15 Written in the highest style of Hebrew poetry, except the two 
Introductory chapters and part of the last, which are prose. Asa 
poem it is full of sublime sentiments and bold and striking images. 


or books, which were formed at different periods. There is a 
remarkable difference between the several books in their use of 
the divine names Jehovah and Elohim, to designate Almighty 
God. In book I. (Pss. i.=xli.), the former name prevails ; it is 
found 272 times, while Elohim occurs but fifteen times. In 
book IT. (Pss, xlii.-Ixxii.), Elohim is found more than five times 
as often as Jehovah. In book III, (Pss. Ixxiii.-Ixxxix.), the pre- 
ponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balanced by that of 
Jehovah In the latter psalms of the book. In book IV. (Pss. 
XC.—cvi.) the name of Jehovah is exclusively employed ; and also 
virtually in book V. (Pss. cvii.-cl.), Elohim being there found 
only in two passages incorporated from earlier Psalms, 
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Book I. is, by the superscriptions, entirely Davidic; nor do we find in it a 
trace of any but David’s authorship. We may well believe the compilation of 


(xlvi.) to have been compiled in the reign of King Hezekiah. It would naturally 
comprise (1) several or most of the Levitical Psalms anterior to that date; and 
(2) the remainder of the Psalms of David previously uncompiled. Book ІП., 
the interest of which centres in the times of Hezekiah, stretches out, by its last 
two Psalms, to the reign of Manasseh; it was probably compiled in the reign of 
Josiah. Book IV. contains the remainder of the Psalms, up to the date of the 
Captivity. Book V., the Psalms of the Return. There is nothing to distinguish 
these two books from each other in respect of outward decoration or arrangement, 
and they may have been compiled together in the days of Nehemiah. 

Israelitish psalmody may be said to have virtually commenced with David. 
Previous mastery over his harp had probably prepared the way for his future 
strains, when the anointing oil of Samuel descended upon him, and he began to 
drink in special measure, from that day forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It 
was then that, victorious at home over the mysterious melancholy of Saul, and in 
the field over the vaunting champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang how from 
even babes and sucklings God had ordained strength because of his enemies (Ps. 
viii.) His next Psalms are of a different character; his persecutions at the 
hands of Saul had commenced. When David’s reign had begun, it is still with 
the most exciting incidents of his history, public or private, that his Psalms are 
mainly associated. After the conquest of Jerusalem his psalmody opened afresh 
with the solemn removal of the ark to Mount Zion; and in Ps. xxiv.-xxix., 
which belong together, we have the earliest definite instance of David’s syste- 
matic composition or arrangement of Psalms for public uses 

David’s Psalms were written chiefly at the important crises of his life, but it 
was no doubt at the close of his reign, when his kingdom was at peace, that he 
finally arranged for the sanctuary service that portion of his psalms which now 
constitutes the first book of the Psalter. For a time the single psalm of Solomon 
(Ps. Ixxii.) remained the only addition to those of David. If, however, religious 
psalmody were to revive, somewhat might be not unreasonably anticipated from 
the great assembly of King Asa (2 Chron. xv.) and Ps. 1. suits so exactly with 
the circumstances of that occasion, that it may well be assigned to it. The great 
prophetical ode (Ps. xlv.) connects itself most readily with the splendors of 
Jehoshaphat's reign. And after that psalmody had thus definitely revived, there 
would be no reason why it should not thenceforward manifest itself in seasons of 
anxiety, as well as of festivity and thanksgiving. Hence Ps. xlix. Yet the 
psalms of this period flow but sparingly. Pss. xlii., xliv., Ixxiv. are best assigned 
to the reign of Ahaz. The reign of Hezekiah is naturally rich in psalmody. 
Pss. xlvi., Ixxiii., Ixxv., Ixxvi. connect themselves with the resistance to the 
Supremacy of the Assyrians and the divine destruction of their host, We are 
now brought to а series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing out of the political 
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and religious history of the separated ten а Дын å 
actual composition they commence before the еза 
Шаһ. Тһе earliest is, probably Ps. lxxx., a suppl ion. АП 
the Israelitish people at the time of the Syrian oppress! Ju Š 
these psalms (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) are referred by the d pil Зайгаа 
the Levite singers, and thus bear witness to the efforts of the Заг 
to reconcile the two branches of the chosen nation. Тһе Pr 
of Manasseh himself proved to be but temporary ; but the m ái 
which hissins had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem ES > 
mained to Бе executed, and precluded the hope that God's salva- 
tion could be revealed until after such an outpouring of His judg- 
ments as the nation had never yet known. The psalms of book 
IV. bear generally the impress of this feeling. We pass to pus 
V. Ps.cyii. is the opening psalm of the return, sung, probab У, 
at the first Feast of Tabernacles (Ezra iii.) The ensuing Davidic 
psalms may well be ascribed to Zerubbabel. A directly historical 
character belongs to Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv., styled in our A. V., “songs 
of degrees." Internal evidence refers these to the period when the 
Jews, under Nehemiah, were, in the very face of the enemy, 
repairing the walls of Jerusalem, and the title may well signify 
** Songs of going up upon the walls,” the psalms being, from their 
brevity, well adapted to be sung by the workmen and guards, while 
engaged in their respective duties. Of somewhat earlier date, it 
may be, are Ps. cxxxvii. and the ensuing Davidic psalms. Pss. 
cxlvii.-cl. were probably sung on the occasion of the thanksgiving 
procession of Nehemiah xii., after the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem had been completed. 


THE BOCK OF PROVERBS.— The superscriptions which are 
affixed to several portions of the book (in chaps. i.; x. 1; xxv. 1), 
attribute the authorship of those portions to Solomon, the son of 
David, king of Israel. With the exception of the last two chapters, 
which are directly assigned to other authors, it is probable that the 
statement of these superscriptions is in the main correct, and that 
the majority of the proverbs contained in the book were uttered or 
collected by Solomon. The book consists of a collection of pointed 
and sententious moral maxims, the fruit of Solomon's profound 
sagacity and unexampled experience, but above all, of the inspira- 
tion of God. It contains a complete code of practical rules for the 
regulation of life—rules that have a divine breadth and fulness, and 
can make men for time and. also for eternity. The principles em- 
bodied in them admit of endlessly varied applications, so that the 
study of a life cannot exhaust them. The more they are pondered 
and prayed over, and reduced to practice, the more are their hid- 
den treasures of wisdom brought to light. Solomon himself lived 
in the sphere of practical life. He had constantly to do with all 
classes, and he knew men and the course of human events most 
thoroughly. His maxims are therefore adapted to the actual con- 
dition of things, and not to an imaginary state of existence. They 
contain those broad principles of action which meet the wants of 
all men in al circumstances, in all ages and in all conditions of life, 
The first nine chapters, consisting of earnest and fatherly exhorta- 
tions addressed to the young in a series of discourses, are written 
in admirable poetic style and are more continuous than the suc- 
ceeding chapters, which consist mainly of separate maxims. ‘The 
Proverbs of Solomon” extend to the end of the twenty-fourth 
chapter, though these are but selections from the three thousand 
which he is said to have spoken. Chapters xxv.-xxix. are also the 
proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah copied out. The 
proverbs of this part are generally expressed in detached maxims : 
but occasionally there is a connection between adjacent verses. An 
effort is made to bring together related proverbs, as those concern- 
ing rulers, fools, sluggards, busybodies and talebearers, Chapter 
xxx. is ascribed to Augur and affords examples of the enigmatic pro- 
verbs so popular in the East. Chapter xxxi., by king Lemuel, is 
mainly a beautiful picture of female excellence, By whose care 
this book was collected in its present form is not known; but it is 
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is book in his old age, when 
church was that RU MEN Mh practices inter CONS 
brought to EPUM fe MN variety of 
sue 15997 var held respecting it sufficiently indicates 
POT ia M um as possible from being a formal treatise, 
d зор what it professes to be—the P ай one of 
wide experience looking back upon his past life, a o ne out 
upon the disorders and calamities which surround him—of a man 
who has thoroughly tried the world in all its forms of E^ wealth, 
pleasure, folly, and the pursuit of speculative gasco ES a man 
who has sinned in giving way to extreme selfishness and sensuality, 
and who has paid the penalty of such sin in satiety and weariness 
of life—the constant burden being “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, 
saith the Preacher.”” The conclusion to which he comes after he 
has learned the lesson God meant to teach him, for he has been 
under the discipline of a divine education, is that in such an 
empty and unsatisfying world, where disappointment and trouble 
and death cannot be avoided, the cheerful, quiet enjoyment of 
God's present gifts is the part of wisdom, for thus we make the best 
of things as we find them. But this enjoyment he most clearly 
points: out—the true secret of a contented life—is to be found in 
the consecration of the vigor of youth to the service of God. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, to “ fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man,” and in keeping of 
these is great reward and the attainment of the greatest and highest 
good possible to mortal man as an immortal soul. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON.—In the Hebrew this book is 
called the Song of Songs; that is, the most beautiful of. Songs; in 
the Vulgate it is entitled Canticum Canticorum ; whence it is fre- 
quently termed Canticles in English ; while in the English Version 
it has the name of the Song of Solomon. This book forms a poem, 


constant and humble love over the temptations of wealth and royalty. 
The tempter is Solomon; the object of his seductive endeavors 
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teries of the moral world, and assured of the final triumph of the 


А bride from her beloved—the heavenly 
separation шэн righteous. 


in the m—for her sins and her TR Бүс на by Bei 
eg? ritual application of its rich and gorg wa 3 у 

jn the sp! fne ourselves to the main scope rather than dwell on 

should con Thus the fruitfulness of the Church is set forth under 
ticulars- arden filled with spices and precious fruits. But 

Fe image of 2 8 for a hidden meaning in each particular spice or 

the spikenard, the myrrh, the pomegranate, the 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT.—The scene of this book is placed in 
Assyria, whither Tobit, a Jew, had been carried as a captive by 
Shalmaneser. But it must have been written considerably later 
than the Babylonian captivity, and cannot be regarded as a true 


jma; 2 А . А Š 
the ot to seek history. It is a didactic narrative; and its point lies in the 


are n 


fruit—the E gx is true with respect to the descriptions of the moral lesson which it conveys, and not in the narrative. In mod- 
apple; and the 52 m with which the book abounds. ern times the moral excellence of the book has been rated high. 
pride and bridegroo It isa beautiful and complete picture of the domestic life of the 


Jews after the return. 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


Тик primary meaning of Apocrypha, ** hidden, secret," s 

“ға the close of the second century, to have been associate 
toward Жы nification ‘‘spurious,’’ and ultimately to have settled 
ыг лын latter. The conjectural explanation given in the 
OM of the English Bible, * because they were wont to be 
er t openly and in common, but as it were in secret and араг,” 
ran x 25, some of the books now bearing the name, at variance 
E The testimonies of the Fathers harmonize with the be- 
lief that the use of the word as applied to special books, originated 
in the claim, common to nearly all the sects that participated in 
the Gnostic character, to a secret, esoteric knowledge, deposited in 
books which were made known only to the initiated. The books 
of our own Apocrypha bear witness both to the feeling and the 
wayin which it worked. Books in the existing Apocrypha bear 
the names of Solomon, Daniel, Jeremiah, Ezra. “These books rep- 
resent the period of transition and decay which followed on the 
return from Babylon, when the prophets who were then the teachers 
of the people had passed away, and the age of scribes succeeded. 
Uncertain as may be the dates of individual books, few, if any, can 
be thrown further back than the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, в. с. The latest, the second book of Esdras, is probably not 
later than 30 B. С., 2 Esdras vii. 28, being a subsequent interpola- 
tion. The alterations of the Jewish character, the different phases 
which Judaism presented in Palestine and Alexandria, the good 
and the evil which were called forth by contact with idolatry in 
Egypt, and by the struggle against it in Syria, all these present 


themselves to the reader of the Apocrypha with greater or less 
distinctness, 


THE BOOK OF JUDITH.—The book of Judith is evidently 
a fiction, for it is too full of inaccuracies to be regarded as a 
veritable history. Its object was doubtless to stimulate the pa- 
triotism of the Jewish people, and nurture in them the qualities 
depicted in the character of Judith, qualities by which the cham- 
pions of Jewish freedom overcame the power of Syria, which 
seemed at the time scarcely less formidable than the imaginary 
hosts of Holofernes. 


THE REST OF THE BOOK OF ESTHER.—This book con- 
sists of chapters which were added to the canonical book of Esther 
by some writer of a later date. Reference has already been made 
to it in the account we have given of the canonical book. 


THE BOOK OF THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON.—From 
internal evidence it seems most reasonable to believe that this 
book was composed at Alexandria, some time before the time of 
Philo, about В. C. 120-80. It is an imitation of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and may be divided into two parts, the first (chapters 
iix.) containing the doctrine of wisdom in its moral and intel- 
lectual aspects; and the second (chapters х.-іх.), the doctrine of 
wisdom as shown in history. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS.— The Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, is the full title of this book in 
the English Bible. The former is the title given it in the Septua- 
gint, and the latter that of the Vulgate, the name *Zcclesiasticus"” 
indicating that the book was publicly used in the services of the 
Church. We know nothing of its author, but his Palestinian origin 
is supported by internal evidences. It is an important monument 
of the religious state of the Jews at the time of its composition. 
Ås an expression of Palestinian theology it stands alone. It 
marks the growth of that anxious legalism which was conspicuous 
in the sayings of the later doctors. Life is already imprisoned in 
rules; religion is degenerating into ritualism ; knowledge has taken 
refuge in schools. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS.—Esdras is the Greek form 
of the Hebrew Ezra. The first and second books of Esdras are 
called in the Vulgate, and in all the earlier editions of the English 
Bible, the third and fourth books. In the Vulgate, 1 Esdras means 
the Canonical book of Ezra, and 2 Esdras means Nehemiah. 'The 
mE MS. of the first book of Esdras of the Apocrypha is lost. 
er Is evidently a compilation from 2 Chronicles, Ezra, and 
m e Chapters iii., iv., and v. to verse 6, are the only 
å un portions of the book. The design of the writer is evidently 

Toduce and give scriptural sanction to the legend about Ze- 


Tübbabe] and to explai 
› plain {һе obscure passages of Ezra; i last 
attempt he has failed signally. 1877 5ш the Јаз 


THE BOOK OF BARUCH.—This book is remarkable as th 
only one in the Apocrypha which is formed on the model of the 
Prophets; and though-it is wanting in originality, it presents a 
vivid reflection of the ancient prophetic fire. The assumed author 
is evidently the companion of Jeremiah, but the details of the book 
are inconsistent with the assumption. It exhibits not only historical 
inaccuracies, but also evident traces of a later date than the begin- 
THE SECOND B ning of the captivity. The date of its composition is probably about ` 


inally called « 
which гн the Apocalypse of Ezra.” The original MS., 


БА wri i Ч п 

Which i A tten in Greek, is lost. The common Latin text, 
Mterpolatig 
the rabi 


THE SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN.—This 
is a spurious addition to Daniel, and appears in the Greek versions 
of that book in chapter iii. It isnot known to have existed in 
Hebrew, and was never acknowledged by the Jews as a part of the 
genuine book. š : 


п ns, and are separated from the 
Sages are Pocalypse in the best Latin MSS. Both of these pas- 
origin. The original Apocalypse 
sts series of angelic revelations and 
zra 18 instructed in some of the great mys- 


THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA.—Also an addition in the 


ІС 


the time of the war of liberation (B. с. 160), or somewhat earlier. 


Greek version to the book of Daniel. It is clearly a fiction "Яп 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON —Also a Greek spurious addition to 
Daniel. It is a fiction, and describes an idolatry whic 


existed in Babylon. 


THE PRAYER OF MANASSES.—This prayer is the work os 
writer who endeavors to supply the omission of it in 2 e n 
xxxiii. 18. The prayer was evidently written at a period no 
from the Christian era. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF MACCABEES.— 
The First Book of Maccabees contains a history of the Peto 
struggle, from the first resistance of Mattathias. to the settle 
sovereignty and death of Simon, a period of thirty-three years, 
B.C. 168-135. The great marks of trustworthiness are everywhere 
conspicuous. Victory, and failure, and despondency are, on the 
whole, chronicled with the same candor. There is no attempt 
to bring into open display the working of Providence. The testi- 
mony of antiquity leaves no doubt but that the book was written 
first in Hebrew. Its whole structure points to Palestine as the 
place of its composition. "There is, however, considerable doubt 
as to its date. Perhaps we may place it between В. C. 120-100. 
The date and person of the Greek translator are wholiy unde- 
termined. 

The Second Book of Maccabees.—The history of the second 
book of the Maccabees begins somewhat earlier than that of the 
first book, and closes with the victory of Judas Maccabzeus over 
Nicanor. It thus embraces a period of twenty years. It is not 
nearly so trustworthy as the first book. In the second book the 
groundwork of facts is true, but the dress in which the facts 
are presented is due, in part at least, to the narrator. The latter 
half of the book (chapters viii.-xv.) is to be regarded, not as a 
connected and complete history, but as a series of special inci- 
dents from the life of Judas, illustrating the Providential inter- 
ference of God in behalf of His people, true in substance, but 
embellished in form. 

There are two other books of the Maccabees, entitled the 77777 
and the Fourth, not included in the English Apocrypha. Zhe 
Third Book of Maccabees contains the history of events which pre- 
ceded the great Maccabzean struggle. Zhe Fourth Book of Mac- 
cabees contains a rhetorical narrative of the martyrdom of Eleazar 
and of the ** Maccabæan family," following, in the main, the 
same outline as Second Maccabees, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE very title of the New Testament, or rather the New Coy- 
enant, indicates its relation to the Old. The principle of that 
relation is expressed in our Lord’s own words: “ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the Zaw and the Prophets: I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil." And as, at every stage of His earthly 
course, to the very time of His ascension, He appealed to the 
written standards of Jewish faith, from which also His apostles 
argued, in all their preachings, that He was the Christ; so the 
in their turn, provided a permanent, written standard о A 
truth. Their own witness is most emphatic to this thei 
and to the aid of the Hol 


preface to his Gospel, which he writes to Theophilus, 
might know the certainty 


IS testimony 
ошу of his 


ME ў 
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% testimony, placing those Epistles on 3 
r's these, to say nothing of innu 
dard of faith, are alg 

“tures as the stan | of ; on 
allusions to хана that the Christian Covenant, 
cient proofs ° be embodied in a Book, a collection of w 
E ¥ old, ** Holy men spake as they were moved 57 
in which, as , 


ноу Ghost.” ter, in which the Christian Covenant q 
That GE Eeg "n Ihe very language in which ea 
from the Jewis "Hebrew was the peculiar dialect of the cho 


expressed. MES ancient oracles were committed as a depos 
race I to DS, by the conquests of Alexander, the unive 
the Gree 


language of the civilized world. And as that world was red 

BE or in which Judæa herself was the last province incor. 
to one empire, хүж preachers of the Gospel might have free co =A 
porated, that el language give them a free audience; and the 
so did Pich the wrote in Greek could be read from the Atlar ti 
M m the hes and Caucasus. Even if two books of 
die УГ damene ihe Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to t 
каш шын originally written for Jews in their own langu 
they form not even an exception to the statement P for the a 
cates of their Hebrew origin admit an equally original Greek. 
sion. But the Greek of the New Testament Is à peculiar form 
the Hellenic tongue, and requires distinct study. One of the 
fruitful sources of error in the interpretation of the New Testam 
is the attempt to read it by the sole light of classical Greek. 

It should always be borne in mind that the purely Christian ele 
ment in the New Testament requires the most careful handl 
Words and phrases already partially current were transfigured 
embodying new truths, and forever consecrated to their service, 
To trace the history of these is a delicate question of lexicography | 
which has not yet been thoroughly examined. There isa danger 
of confounding the apostolic usage on the one side with ear 
Jewish usage, and on the other with later ecclesiastical terminolo 
For the language of the New Testament calls for the exercise 
the most rigorous criticism. The complexity of the eleme 


which it involves makes the inquiry wider and deeper, but d 
notsetitaside. The literal se 


istles ; St. Peter * à 
ЫН me other Scriptures 


appliance of scholarship, and t 
the necessary and absolute conn й 
Мо variation of phrase, по pecu 
tense, no change of order, can 
the whole expression, and no 


most complete confidence in 
fon of words and thoughts, 
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ІНЕ “FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS: 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.—Matthew, whose Hebrew 
name was Levi, the writer of this Gospel, was one of the twelve apostles of our Lord. 
He was a Galilean by birth, a Jew by religion, and a publican, or collector of taxes, by 
profession. His ordinary abode was at Capernaum, and his office probably on the main 
road, near the Sea of Tiberias, Here, while engaged in his business, he was called by 
Jesus to follow Him, and he obeyed. Of his life after the Ascension, we know nothing. 
One tradition, which seems to be endorsed by Clement, Origen and Tertullian, describes 
him as dying a natural death ; another makes him a martyr to the cause of his Lord. : 

His Gospel is recognized as the oldest of the four, but the time of its preparation IS 
uncertain. The most probable supposition is, that it was written between A. D. 50 and 
60; the exact year cannot even be guessed at. There is not much doubt, however, that 
it was written in Palestine. "This Gospel was written by the apostle, according to the 
testimony of all antiquity; but there has been much discussion 25 to the Лас p 
composed. It must, "however, be observed that every early writer who mentions that St. Matthew wrote : он 
€ it in Hebrew (that is, in the Syro-Chaldaic), and in Palestine in the first century. Moreover, У, саг ex xy 
De sure that eh å 0 us uses the Greek of St. Matthew, and this with the definite recognition that it is a net ence 

TÉ ND А d copy belongs to the Apostolic age, having been thus authoritatively used from and up to S : Ш 5 1. 
new Law for 3 visions of the Gospel are: т. The introduction to the ministry of Christ ; chaps. 1.-v. IL = "n Å т а 
miracles ; с} e Church in the Sermon on the Mount ; chaps. v.-vii. III. Events in historical order, showing Him TERN 

Харц and ix УТЕ appointment of apostles to preach the kingdom; chap. х. V. The doubts and oppos! 


by His activity in a: 5 : les on the 
nature of the ing aes шон John's disciples, in sundry cities, in the Pharisees; chaps. xi. and xil bas ss sa of Gen- 
nesaret, Scribes and Pl sis Хи, VIL Similar to V. The effects of His ministry on His PURO to His disciples of His 


suffer: hari : iii i 
Ufferings; His ins. sees, and on multitudes whom Не feeds; chaps. xiii. 53,-ХУі. 12. 
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Which it was Originally 
ағ all says that he wrot 
that has come down t 


А : қ ; chaps. хіх.) ХХ: 

Entrance tos Jen to them thereupon ; chaps. xvi. 13,-xviii. 35. IX. Events of a journey to jen P PR discourses; 

Jesus as Lord and Judge | and resistance to Him there, and denunciation of the Pharisees ; chaps. xxi. chaps. xxvi ovili 
Lj 


86 of Jerusalem, Passion and Resurrection ; 


and also of the world; chaps. xxiv., xxv. хп. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


Mark, or Marcus, the writer of this Gospel, is probably the same as ** John, whose 
surname was Mark” (Acts xii. 12-25). Не was the cousin and disciple of Barna- 
bas (Col. iv. то). He was also the companion of Barnabas and Paul in their journey 
through Greece to Antioch, Perga, and Pamphylia, at which last place he left them 
and returned to Jerusalem, much to Paul's dissatisfaction. Yet he labored faith- 
fully with Barnabas at Cyprus, and Paul mentions him, when in his captivity at 
Rome, as one of those who were associated with him. He afterwards accompanied 
Peter also to Babylon. As he was the son of that Mary at whose house in Jerusalem 
the apostles were wont to convene, it is probable that he was particularly instructed 
in the doctrines of Christianity by Peter, who on that account calls him his son. 
Nothing is known of his later history. There is a tradition that he was sent 
on a mission to Egypt by Peter, and founded the Church of Alexandria, and 
there suffered a martyr's death; but the tradition rests upon a very uncertain 
foundation. 

St. Mark's Gospel is the shortest of the four. There is much dispute as to the 
time at which it was written, According to some authorities it was written before 
the death of St. Peter. Irenæus Says it was written after Peter's death. The most 
probable supposition is that it was written between A. D. 63 and 7o. Clement, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius, pronounce for Rome, and many modern writers 
take the same view. The Gospel was written in Greek. 

There is a generally received tradition that St. Mark drew his information prin- 
cipally from St. Peter. Whilst there is hardly any part of its narrative that is not 
common to it and some other Gospel, in the manner of the narrative there is often 
a marked character which puts aside at once the supposition that we have here a 
mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. The picture of the same events is far more 
vivid; touches are introduced such as could only be noticed by a vigilant eye- 
witness, and such as make us almost eye-witnesses of the Redeemer's doings. To 
this must be added that whilst Mark goes over the same ground for the most part 
as the other Evangelists, and especially Matthew, there are many facts thrown in 
which prove that we are listening to an independent witness. It is evident also, 
from the general character of the Gospel, that it was meant for use, in the first 
instance, amongst the Gentiles. 

This Gospel has a character of its own. It is the history of the war of Jesus 
against sin and evil in the world during the time He dwelt as a man among 
men. Тһе principal divisions of the Gospel are these: I. John the Baptist and 
Jesus; chap. i. I-13. П. Acts of Jesus in Galilee; chaps. i. 14,-ix. 50. III. 
Teaching in Peræa, where the Spirit of the new kingdom of the Gospel is 
brought out; chap. х. 1-34. IV. Teachings, trials, and sufferings in Jerusalem; 
Jesus revealing himself as founder of the new kingdom; chaps. x. 33,-ХУ. 47. 
V. Resurrection; chap. xvi. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING ТО ST. LUKE.—The name Luke is the abbreviated 
2 Ш VI form of Lucanus, or of Lucilius. "Тһе writer of this Gospel was a native of Antioch in Syria, 
f KRG WU 2 a and is believed to have been educated as a physician. There is also a tradition that he was 
Ї \ YS a painter of unusual skill. He was not born a Jew, for he is not reckoned among them ** of 
7 VER ч the circumcision ” by St. Paul (comp. Colossians iv. 11 with verse 14). The date of his con- 
ШК | version is uncertain. "Тһе statement that he was one of the seventy disciples has nothing 
МА, Ve | very improbable іп it, whilst that which Theophylact adopts (on Luke xxiv.) that he was one 
CAN ІІ of the two who journeyed to Emmaus with the risen Redeemer, has found modern defenders. 
15 її! He was the companion of St. Paul in most of his journeys which are recorded in the Acts 
NN М of the Apostles, of which he is the author. Не remained with St. Paul to the close of the 
| apostle's first imprisonment at Rome. His personal history after this is unknown, but it is 
believed that he remained with St. Paul throughout his second imprisonment to the close of 
JG) his sufferings. That he died a martyr between А. р. 75 and 100 would seem to have the 
balance of suffrages in its favor. He enjoyed the fullest confidence and warmest friendship 

of St. Paul, who speaks of him as * the beloved physician.” t 
= It is known that St. Luke's Gospel was in use before the year 120. It is most probable 


that it was wr 


in Greek. Whilst Hebra; during St. Paul's imprisonment there, A. D. 58-60. It has never been doubted that the Gospel was written 

RUD i e гавар аге frequent, classical idioms and Greek compound words abound. inan тон end 
Eusebius, The n lon that Luke wrote his Gospel under the influence of Paul rests on the authority of Irenæus, nee ; io SE whom 
the Spirit of Gc mi of the preface is against the notion of any exclusive influence of St. Paul. The Evange ist, ate АР atte 
the guida 201 was, made the history of the Saviour's life the subject of research, and with materials so obtained, he ҮҮ» 


ance д : ... . 8 ion 
та ё of the Spirit that was upon him, the history now before us. Тһе truth seems to be that St. Luke, seeking informat 


| гу quarter, sought 1 5 in hi loyed the 
knowledge cee RENE it especially from the preaching of his beloved master, St. Paul; and the apostle in n үрт. He was 
Probab Хей from other sources by St. Luke. It is not certain who was the Theophilus mentioned in the ргеіасе. 
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Балин of Tay perhaps an inhabitant of Rome. кыр Е i. e to il. 52. 
HL Several mus I. A preface; chap. i. 1-4. ÎI. An account of the time preceding the ministry of Jesus art S in dum 
бна хот of discourses and acts of our Lord, common to Luke, Matthew, and Mark, ar OE oet referring 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


Jorn, the writer of this Gospel, was a native of the town of Bethsaida in 
Galilee. His father, Zebedee, was a fisherman, as was also his brother James. 
John had once been a disciple of John the Baptist, but on the great preacher's 
directing his attention to Christ, he at once attached himself to the Lord. He 
was one of the first disciples, and is spoken of as *the disciple whom Jesus 
loved." He continued to reside at Jerusalem after the ascension of the Lord, 
and removed, it is believed, to Ephesus, about A. D. 65, where he exercised a 
powerful influence in spreading Christianity through Asia Minor. About A. D. 
95, he was banished by the Emperor Domitian to the isle of Patmos, where he 
had the visions described in the Book of Revelation. He afterwards returned to 
Ephesus, where he died in the third year of Trajan, A. D. roo, being then, 
according to Epiphanius, ninety-four years of agé. 

Ephesus and Patmos are claimed by various writers as the place at which the 
Gospel was written. The weight of evidence seems to preponderate in favor of. 
Ephesus. Probably the date of the Gospel was about A. р. 78. 

The contents of the Gospel may be arranged in the following order: A. THE 
PROLOGUE, chap. i. 1-18. В. THE Hisronv, chaps. i. 19,-xx. 29. (a) Various 


neys, chaps. i. r9,-xii. 50. First journey into Judæa, and beginning of His 
ministry, chaps. i. 19,-ii. 12. Second journey, and appearance at the Passover 
in the first year of His ministry, chaps. ii. 13,-iv.; the manifestation of His 
glory in Jerusalem, chaps. ii. 13,=iii. 21, and in the journey back, chaps. iii. 
22,-iv. Third journey, in the second year of His ministry, about the Passover, 
chap. v. Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the third year of His min- 
istry, beyond Jordan, chap. vi.; His glory shown by the multiplication of the 
loaves, and by His walking on the sea, and by the discourses with the Jews, 
His disciples, and His apostles. Fifth journey, six months before His death, 
began at the Feast of Tabernacles, chaps. vii.-x. 21. Circumstances in which the journey was undertaken, chap. vii. 1-13; five signs 
of His glory shown at Jerusalem, chaps. vii. 14,-х. 21. Sixth journey, about the Feast of Dedication, chap. x. 22-42; His testimony 
in Solomon's Porch, and His departure beyond Jordan. Seventh journey in Judæa towards Bethany, chap. xi. 1-54. Тһе raising of 
Lazarus and its consequences. Eighth journey, before His last Passover, chaps. xi. 55,-xii. Plots of the Jews; His entry into Jeru- 
salem, and into the Temple, and the manifestation of His glory there. - 

(6) History of the death of Christ, chaps. xiii.-xx. 29. 1. Preparation for His Passion, chaps. xiii,-xvii. Last Supper, discourse 
to His disciples, His commendatory prayer. 2. The circumstances of His Passion and death, chaps. xviii.—xix. His apprehension, 
trial and crucifixion. 3. His resurrection and the proofs of it, chap. xx. 1-29, (с) THE Conclusion, chaps. xx. 30,-xxi. 1. Scope 
of the foregoing history, chap. xx. 30, 31. 2. Confirmation of the authority of the Evangelist by additional historical facts, and by 
the testimony supposed to be that of the elders of the Church, chap. xxi. 1-24, 3. Reason of the termination of the history, chap. 
xxi. 25. Тһе 25th verse, and the latter half of the 24th, chap. xxi., are generally received as an undisguised addition, probably by 
the eiders of the Ephesian church, where this Gospel was first published. 


events relating to our Lord's ministry, narrated in connection with seven jour-- 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES is described as a second treatise by St. Luke, its ac 
knowledged author. It commences with an inscription to the same Theophilus to whom St 
Luke dedicates his Gospel. But its design must not be supposed to be limited to the edification 
of Theophilus, whose name is prefixed only, as was customary then as now, by way of dedica- 
tion. The readers were evidently intended to be the members of the Christian Church, whether 
Jews or Gentiles; for its contents are such as are of the utmost consequence to the whole 
Church. They are zhe fulfilment of the promise of the Father by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
the results of that outpouring, by the dispersion of the Gospel among jews and Gentiles. St. Peter 
is the central figure about whom group the events of the first portion of the book. None of the 
twelve apostles were, humanly speaking, fitted to preach the Gospel to the cultivated Gentile 
world. God raised up another instrument among the highly educated and zealous Pharisees, 
The preparation of Saul of Tarsus for the work to be done, the progress of that work in his hand, 
his journeyings, preachings and perils, his stripes and imprisonments, his testifying in Jeru- 
salem, and being brought to testify at Rome, these are the subjects of the latter half of the 
book, of which the great central figure is the Apostle Paul. The object of St. Luke in writing 
the Acts was beyond a doubt to offer simply a faithful history of such facts as seemed important 
in the spread of the Gospel. 

As to the time and place at which the book was w 


It seems probable that the place of writing was Rome, and the time about two years from St. Paul’s arrival tiere 
there can be no reason why it shouk 


а notices ritten, we are left to gather them entirely from 
ad any onsiderat ора) 
iat haye wer ЯН "NU in the apostle's circumstances taken place before the publication, there c° P Ir E 
Ч $ 16 was an important nd on other accounts also this time was by far the most likely for the publication of the book. ae rm 
Жж е, area period in the apostle's life; the quiet which succeeded it seemed to promise no immediate ТАҒЫДА Өй ез 
“Ган not less propt of historic material had been collected in Judee, and during the various missionary journeys. t^» o 

55 probable view, Nero was beginning to undergo that change for the worse which disgraced the latter portion of his 
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reign; none could tell how soon the whole outward Ne. or 
Roman society might be shaken, and the tacit toleration which t 5 
Christians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter persecution. If suc 
terrors were imminent, there would surely be in the Roman Church 
prophets and teachers who might tell them of the storm that was 
gathering, and warn them that the records lying ready for publica- 
tion must be given to the faithful before its outbreak or event. 
Such a priori considerations would, it is true, weigh. but little 
against presumptive evidence furnished by the book itself; but 
arrayed, as they are, in aid of such evidence, they carry some 
weight, when we find that the time naturally and fairly indicated 
in the book itself for its publication is that one, of all others, at 
which we should conceive that publication most likely. This would 
give us the year 63 A. D., according to the most probable assign- 
ment of the date of the arrival of St. Paul at Rome. 

The genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been 
recognized by the Church. The text is very full of various read- 
ings; more so than any other book of the New Testament. To 
this several reasons may have contributed. In the many back- 
ward references to Gospel history, and the many anticipations of 
statements and expressions occurring in the Epistles, temptations 
abounded for a corrector to try his hand at assimilating, and, as 
he thought, reconciling, the various accounts. In places where 
ecclesiastical order or usage was in question, insertions or omissions 
were made to suit the habits and views of the Church in after 
times. Where the narrative simply related facts, any act or word 
apparently unworthy of the apostolic agent was modified for the 
sake of decorum. Where St. Paul repeats to different audiences, 
or the writer himself narrates the details of his miraculous con- 
version, the one passage was pieced from the other, so as to pro- 
duce verbal accordance. 

There are in this book an unusual number of those remarkable 
interpolations of considerable length, which. are found in the 
Codex Bezæ (D) and its cognates. А critic of some eminence, 
Bornemann, believes that the text of the Acts originally contained 
them all, and has been abbreviated by correctors; and he has 
published an edition in which they are inserted in full. But 
while some of them bear an appearance of genuineness, the greater 
part are unmeaning and absurd. 


IL THE FOURTEEN EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


THE term .E//s//e means simply a “‘letter;’’ but in the New 
Testament it is applied to the inspired letters written by the 
apostles, on various occasions, to approve, condemn, or direct the 
conduct of Christian churches. It is not to be supposed that every 
note or memorandum written by the hands of the apostles, or by 
their direction, was divinely inspired, or proper for preservation 
to distant ages. "Those only have been preserved by the over- 
ruling hand of Providence which were so inspired, and from 
which useful directions had been drawn, and might in after ages 
be drawn, for faith and practice, always supposing that similar cir- 
cumstances require similar directions. In reading an Epistle, we 
ought to consider the occasion of it, the circumstances of those 
to whom it was addressed, the scope and general design of it, 
as well as the intention of particular arguments and passages. 

There are twenty-one Epistles in the New Testament ; fourteen 
by St. Paul, one by St. James, two by St. Peter, three by St. 
John, and one by 3t. Jude. Being placed in our Canon without 
reference to their chronological order, they are perused under 
considerable disadvantages; and it would be well to read them 
occasionally in connection with what the history in the Acts of the 
Apostles relates respecting the several churches to which they are 
ddressed. This would also give us nearly their order of time 

Ц h should also be considered, together with the situation of the 
£r; aS it may naturally be inferred that such compositions 
ld partake of the writer’s recent and present feelings, 


HISTORY. OF THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Paul, the great apostle of Christ to the Gentiles, was a native 
of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, a province of Asia шо ae vas 
called, until his conversion, Saul. His parents were of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and he inherited from his father the privileges of д 
Roman citizen. He was carefully educated at Tarsus, and шоо 
arriving at the proper age was sent to Jerusalem to complete his 
education in the school of Gamaliel, the most distinguished and 
right-minded of the Rabbis of that age. He does ance арр О 
have been in Jerusalem during the ministry of Christ; and it was 
perhaps after his return to Tarsus that hc learnt the art of tent- 
making, in accordance with the general practice among the Jews. 
He appears again at Jerusalem at the age of thirty, enjoying the 
confidence of thé leading men of the nation, aud по ео ihe 
zeal with which he persecuted the infant Christian Church. He was 
sent on a mission to Damascus to stir up å persecution against the 
Christians there, and on the way was miraculously converted to 
the very cause he had so fiercely assailed. We cannot give а com- 
plete outline here of his long and eventful life. It need only be 
stated that, through the grace given unto him, he became the 
instrument of introducing Christianity into Europe, and in various 
places in Asia Minor. He was three times imprisoned, once at 
Cæsarea by the sea, and twice at Rome, where he suffered martyr- 
dom, in the reign of the Emperor Nero, some time between a. D. 
65 and 68. After his conversion he was called Paul. He was 
a man of extraordinary natural ability, and was possessed of all 
the learning which was then current among the Jews. He ap- 
pears also to have been acquainted with Greek literature, ax 
is evinced by his mastery of the Greek language, his frequent dis- 
cussions with their philosophers, and his quotations from their 
poets. It needed a brilliant and cultivated preacher to intro- 
duce Christianity to the ancient Greeks, and such a man was 
found in St. Paul. 

The various Epistles of St. Paul were written at various periods 
of his life, and under peculiar circumstances, as we shall see in 
the special account of the respective Epistles. То the imprison- 
ment at Rome to which .St. Luke introduces us in the Acts of the 
Apostles belongs the noble group of Letters to Philemon, to the 
Colossians, to the Ephesians, and to the Philippians. Тһе three 
former of these were written at one time and sent by the same 
messengers. Whether that to the Philippians was written before 
or after this, we cannot determine ; but the tone of it Seems to im- 
ply that a crisis was approaching, and therefore it is commonly 
regarded as the latest of the four. In this Epistle St, Paul twice 
expresses a confident hope that before long he may be able to visit 
the Philippians in person. Whether this hope was fulfilled or 
not, belongs to a question which has been the occasion of much 
controversy. According to the general opinion St. Paul, after 
å wearing imprisonment of two years or more at Rome, was set 
free, and spent some years in various journeyings eastwards and 
westwards. Towards the close of this time he pours out the warn- 
ш of his less vigorous but still brave and faithful spirit in the 
etters to Timothy and Titus. The first to Timothy and that to 
Titus were evidently written at very nearly the same time. After 
qr m he was apprehended again and sent to Rome. 

: pears now to have been treated, not as an honorable 
state prisoner, but as a felon (2 Tim. ii. 9). But he was at least 
quand to TS this second letter to his “ dearly beloved son” 

Y. This Epistle, surely no unworthy utterance, at such ar 
age and in such an hour, even of a St, Paul, brings us, it may well be 
presumed, close to the end of his life. In this Epistle he expressed 
HRS пеш of his speedy death, He was not in the least 

d by his danger. He was more than ready to die, and had 
Re uu experience of not being deserted by his Lord. Once 
y, 1n this second imprisonment, he had appeared before the 
authorities; and * the Lord then stood by hi d thened 
idee * y him and strengthen 
» and gave him a favorable opportunity for the one thing 
always nearest to his heart, the public declaration of His Gospel. 
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ӨЗІ Т еге 
ЖІ | E THE EPISTLE ТО THE ROMANS. 
i D TuE Epistle to the Romans is universally regarded as the master-piece ot 
| == St. Paul. "t was written from Corinth, on the eve of the apostle's departure 
for Jerusalem, and was sent to Rome by Phoebe, а deaconess of Cenchræa, 
the port of Corinth, about A. D. 58. St. Paul had long purposed visiting 
Rome, and still retained this purpose, wishing also to extend his journey to 


il | 


Әріп. For the time, however, he was prevented from carrying out his design, as he was bound for Jerusalem with the alms of the 


Gentile Christians, and meanwhile he addressed this letter to the Romans to supply the lack of his personal teaching. The Epistle 
Was Written in Greek. 


It is the most im 


portant and systematic and argumentative of all the Epistles of St. Paul. Its immediate occasion u to KER 
ihe misunderstanding which existed between the Jewish and Gentile converts, not only at Rome, but everywhere. шон REE 
‘n privilege superior to the Gentile ; who, on the other hand, did not allow this superiority, and was vexed by the m e Ў that 
reference to this, in the first five chapters, the apostle proves that the entire human race is depraved and under con lemna ev race 
neither Gentile nor Jew has any privilege of birth or personal merit, but that each receives all benefits through the хас ° E анд 
4 em Christ alone being our justification. He then proceeds to exhibit Christ as our sanctification; d MIC ud in this way. In 
å $ doctrine of gratuitous justification, that it tends to encourage sin, and that God has no nen Are lays down many prac- 
18 ; E X1., he applies all this to the Jews. In the remainder of the Epistle, which is hortatory, the ap 
"wes of conduct, which are of the highest moment to all Christians. 


the m 


is nearly three-year 

tay FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.— This Epistle was written by St. Paul toward the qos “ak ах m 

ably ER. Which we learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 8, probably terminated with the Pentecost of A. D. STER sent to the apostle, and 

ho, in th Ong to the common subscription) Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had Бэ e ard of the church of Corinth. 

is vari 1 conclusion of this Epistle (chap. xvi. 17), are especially commended to the honorable вэ large Judæo-Gentile church 
“C and highly characteristic letter was addressed, not to any party, but to the whole body of the large 


| ld of 
Orinth, ; : mbers of the househo 
Chloe an appears to have been called forth, 15, by the information the apostle had received дан ааа induced the apostle 
: esire Tasu » Of divisions that were existing among them, which were of so grave a nature 25 ad received of a 
Tlevouc M t 


dr ї : ation he h қ 
ase af 9 visit Corinth (chap. iv. 17) after his journey to Macedonia; 2dly, br іре. inate of general habits (chap. 
4127) BE : Incest (chap, v. I), and of the defective state of the Corinthian converts, not only 1 : adly, by the inquiries that had 

en “ресару "el discipline (chap. xi. 20, sg.), but, as it would also seem, of doctrine (chap. ХЭЛ 
"essed to St. Paul by the church of Corinth on several matters relating to Christian P 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


THE Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written a few months 
subsequently to the first, in the same years, and thus, if the dates assigned 
to the former Epistle be correct, about the autumn of A. p. 57 or 58, 
a short time previous to the apostle's three months’ stay in Achaia (Acts 
XX. 3). The place where it was written was clearly Macedonia (chaps. 
vii. 5; viii. 1; ix. 2), whither the apostle went by way of Troas (chap. 
li. 12), after waiting in the latter place a short time for the return of Titus 
(chap. ii. 13). 

This Epistle was called forth by the information which the apostle had 
received of the reception of the first Epistle. These tidings were mainly 
favorable; the better part of the church were returning to their spiritual 
allegiance to their founder; but there Was still a faction that were sharp- 
ened into even а more keen animosity against the apostle personally 
(chap. x. I-10), and strenuously denied his claim to the apostleship. 
The contents of this Epistle are thus Very varied, but may be roughly 
divided into /усс Parts: rst, The apostle's account of the character of his 


: : spiritual labors (chap. i.-vii.); 2dly, Directions about the collections 
(сһарв. viii., ix.); 3dly, Defence of his own apostolical character (chaps. x.-xiii, Io) 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—The date of the Epistle to the Ga 
evidence. It is most probable that it was written during Paul's residence at Ephesus, 


directly from the Lord Jesus Christ. In conclusion he tenderly impresses upon the Galatians the Tesponsibilities of their fellowship 
with Christ, urging them to fruitfulness in all the graces of their spiritual calling, and especial 


THE .EPISTLE TO DHE EPHESIANS: 


Tur Epistle to the Ephesians was written by St. Paul during his first cap- 
tivity at Rome, apparently immediately after he had written his Epistle to the 
Colossians, and during that period (perhaps the early part of a. D. 62) when his 
imprisonment had not assumed the severer character which seems (0 have 
marked its close. This sublime Epistle was addressed to the Christian Church 
at the ancient and famous city of Ephesus, that church which the apostle had 
11 " å himself founded, and to which he had given such close personal attention. 
с Epistle contains many of the thoughts that have pervaded the nearly contemporaneous Epistle to the Colossians, reiterating many 
0 the Same practical warnings and exhortations. Тһе highest characteristic which these two Epistles have in common IS that or 
Presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ, fuller and clearer than we find in previous writings, as the Head of creation and mankind. 


The Epist Š f : : hering of men 
pistie to the Ephesians set i i i d’s redeeming purpose in Christ, and the gathering 
J ets forth the eternity and universality of Go g purp rning Christ as the image of God, 


unto him as Hie om 

e ho e members, as gloriously revealed in the Gospel. The application of the truth caner and children, masters an 4 
€ Heac > ; : : ? 

servants, of men, to the common relations of human life, and particularly of husband and wife, par 


Is dwelt upon in such detail as to form a perfect code of Christian social morals. 


THE Ергеттт л “sopi, one of the most 

ТЕ БОЛЬ Л O THE PHILIPPIANS.—The Epistle to the Philippians was addressed to the ed in the latter 

part of A E 34 Christian communities founded by St. Paul, and was written towards the end of the e ME of this Epistle was 

i ir å: St. Paul was expecting a decisive close of his imprisonment, and at the time of t с Data out by the receipt of 

St. Paul of the release which subsequently came to him than he had been for some time. The Epist : Christians. The apostle writes 
› at the hands of Epaphroditus, of a contribution toward his expenses sent him by the a ofp 


: 1, a work 
to thank them f, Г 2 221 the work of spreading the Gospel, sd 
in which he w or their affectionate remembrance of him. He dwells upon SONUS mine made him known, 
is bonds. 


“5 imprisonment had 
88 even no i Å His impr 
an ! w la of 

4 had given boring, and scarcely with less effect on account 1 Guard, an 


H him fruitful Tabarin d even in the hi 
Teal Professeg his шил Mu UE of declaring his Gospel amongst the Imp ‘ f an approaching © pressive of humility, 
esus should 15 


. . i bipes 4 
: ув mini hed sense of the glory of following Christ, and his ехрес ing through the 
ness, delight in all thi 


runni it was written E 


from heaven as a deliverer. There is a gracious tone under which 
ngs fair and good, to which the favorable circumstances 
[4 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Тнк Epistle to the Colossians was addressed to the Church at Colossæ, a city in tha 
upper part of the basin of the Mæander, on one of its affluents named the Lycus. The 
Epistle was written by St. Paul during his first captivity at Rome, about A. D. 62. Тһе 
main object of the Epistle is not merely to exhort and to confirm, nor, as in that to 
the Ephesians, to set forth the great features of the Church of the chosen in Christ, but 
is especially designed to warn the Colossians against a spirit of semi-Judaistic and semi- 
Oriental philosophy which was corrupting the simplicity of their belief, and was 
noticeably tending to obscure the eternal glory and dignity of Christ. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS.— This Epistle was written 
by the Apostle Paul at Corinth, a few months after he had founded the church at Thes- 
å Ë salonica, at the close of the year 52, or the beginning of 53, A.D. Тһе occasion of 
PP] this Epistle was as follows: St. Paul had twice attempted to revisit Thessalonica, and 

| my both times had been disappointed. Thus prevented from seeing them in person, he 
had sent Timothy to inquire and report to him their condition. Timothy brought 
back the most favorable news. The apostle expresses his gratitude for this good report. He also warns them against certain dangers 
to which they were exposed. (1) The very intensity of their Christian faith, dwelling too exclusively on the day of the Lord's coming, 
had been attended with evil consequences. On the other hand, a theoretical difficulty had been felt. Certain members of the church 
had died, and there was great anxiety lest they should be excluded from any share in the glories of the Lord's advent. (2) The Thes- 
salonians needed encouragement under persecution. (3) An unhealthy state of feeling with regard to spiritual gifts was manifesting 
itself. (4) There was danger of relapsing into their old heathen profligacy. Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the condition 
of the Thessalonian Church was highly satisfactory, and the most cordial relations existed between St. Paul and his doses there. 


TELLE LA TT T" 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS.— This Epistle appears to have be 
after the First. “The leading motive of the apostle seems to have been the desire of correctin 
We notice two points especially which call for his rebuke, First, it seems that the anxious expectation of the Lord's advent, instead 
of subsiding, had gained ground since the writing of the First Epistle. Secondly, the apostle had also a personal ground of complaint. 
His authority was not denied by any ; but it was tampered with, and an unauthorized use was made of his name. т Epistle, in the 


range of subject as well as in style and general character, closely resembles the First. The Epistle is divided into two parts, each of 
which closes with a prayer. “The Epistle ends with a special direction and benediction. Er 


THE FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY.—The First Epistle to Timoth 
between St. Paul's first and second imprisonments at Rome. Timothy, to whom i 
and was а native of Derbe ог Lystra, both cities of Lycaonia. His pre was хумсаа awa ILE лав a pe 
hood, he became the companion and assistant of St. Paul, doing good service in the cause of Christ He shared a diis of the 
apostle's imprisonment at Rome, and was afterwards left by him at Ephesus to continue and perfect the vor mw. pecan 
that city. Itis believed that the First Epistle was written from Macedonia. The Second Epistle appears to have been wricten soon 
after, and from Rome. The following are the characteristics of these Epistles: 1. The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul's heart of the 


y was probably written in the interval 


divine mercy, of which he was the object, 2. The greater abruptness of the Second Epistle. From first to last there is no plan; no 


was a young convert of 

they EN one du be called a 

ng pps thirty-five or even forty years. St 

age un nd missionary journey, about A. D. 52. 

Es ТОЙ he was then more than twenty 

t esa of St. Paul's martyrdom, about A. p. 
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at at th man in their sense of the word. 
ye 22 ) odd А [xp a Jewess, distinguished for her 
67 оз; the mother 9 andmother Lois. Ву them he was carefully 
punit as also his Ee of the Holy Scriptures ; and had a good 
piet in the knowledg thren when St. Paul found him at Derbe 
цай ong the bre Greek, he had never been subjected 
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vg a. НБ FETT in consideration of his mixed de- 


edi his countrymen, Paul took and 
scent, 0 allay the prejudices а not allow this rite to be imposed 
: ger of unmixed Gentile origin. When he grew to 
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v VIS isonment at Rome, and was afterwards left by 
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x + is believed that the First Epistle was written 


rite of circumc 
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soon after, : 
of these Epistles: 
of the divine mercy, 


d from Rome. The following are the characteristics 
А 1; The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul's heart 
of which he was the object. 2. The greater 

Epistle. From first to last there is no 
n Ди S Чаа carefully thought out. All speaks 
plan; no donee emotion; memories of the past, anxieties 
of vea future. 3. The absence, as compared with St. Paul's 
er Epistles, of Old Testament references. 4. The conspicuous 
position of thé 4 faithful sayings ’’ as taking the place occupied 
in other Epistles by the Old Testament Scriptures. The way in 
which these are cited as authoritative, the variety of the subjects 
which they cover, suggest the thought that, in them, we have 
specimens of the prophecies of the Apostolic Church which had 
most impressed themselves on the mind of the apostle and of 
the disciples generally. 5. The tendency of the apostle’s mind 
to dwell more on the universality of the redemptive work of Christ, 
and his strong desire that all the teaching of his disciples should 
be “sound.” 6. The importance attached by bim to the practical 
details of administration. The gathered experience of a long life 
had taught him that the wellbeing of the Church required these 
as its safeguards. 7. The recurrence of the doxologies, as from 
one living perpetually in the presence of God, to whom the lang- 
uage of adoration was as his natural speech. 
er is this Second Epistle of Timothy of a personal 
3 Зан > in It was written while Paul was a prisoner 
In his eme à we E to seal his testimony with his blood. 
ШЕМ of lif D т WD to him could be shown only at the 
the help and е 5 ын friends had forsaken him. He needed 
speedily, and to brin р ҺЕШ.) апа wrote urging him to come 
he had left at Troas 5 p: cloak and specially the parchments which 
the occasion to give; Ti SE that his end was near, he improved 
encouragement. This mothy his affectionate apostolic counsel and 

Such we cannot but å undoubtedly the last of Paul's Epistles. 
mony of one who peruse it with solemnity as the closing testi- 
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Course and kept the Жэй the good fight, finished the appointed 
| the me, and seeks | ; and who here instructs him how he may 
€ that will be given E Inspire him by holding up the crown of 
са “Thus we A every faithful servant of the Lord Jesus 
m i and in y цэ an Epistle calculated for ай ages of the 
of Ch en apply to 3412 the maxims cited and encourage- 
stances? in their m and especially to ministers 
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n and assistant of St. Paul, 


donia. The Second Epistle appears to have been written. 
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THE EPISTLE ТО TITUS.—This Epistle of St. Paul was 


With these counsels the apostle 
ons, and animating notices of God’s 
е second coming of our Lord; — 


was on his voyage to 
8), and then he had neither the 
: he Gospel in the island. Crete 
Some of whom were present at 
and were doubtless converted on the day of A ass KOR 


ч visit to Crete, referred to in this Epistle, we assume to 
en place between his first and second imprisonment at 

Rome. Whether the Churches of'the island were then founded for 
the first time or had previously existed, it is certain that Paul left 
them IN an imperfect state of organization, For this reason he 
requested Titus to remain that he might set in order the things that 
were wanting and ordain elders in every city. f ; 
; The absence of any notice of Titus in the Acts of the Apostles 
is very remarkable. From the Epistles of Paul we learn that he 
was his companion in travel, and intrusted by him at different 
times with missions to the churches, He accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas to the so-called Council of the Apostles and Elders at 
Jerusalem, where Paul defended his action in not having him un- 
dergo the rite of circumcision: Many notices of hit occur in 2 
Corinthians. His stay in 'Crete was not to be permanent; as the 
apostle directs that upon the arrival from him of a messenger he 
was to join him at Nicopolis. 
THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON.—This Epistle was written by 
St. Paul during his first captivity at Rome. Philemon was a resident 
and perhaps a native of Colossæ. One of his slaves, named Onesi- 
mus, also a Christian, and a convert of Paul, had escaped. from 
him. St. Paul induced Onesimus to return to his master and sub- 
mit himself to him. “The apostle wrote to Philemon Бу the re- 
turned slave this Epistle, as evidence that Onesimus was а true and 
approved disciple of Christ, and entitled as such to be received not 
as а servant, but above a servant, as a brother in the faith, as the 
representative and equal in that respect, of the apostle himself, 
and worthy of the same consideration and love. He intercedes for 
him as his own child, promises reparation if he had done any 
wrong, demands for him not only a remission of all penalties, but 
the reception of sympathy, affection, and Christian brotherhood. 


We cannot doubt the result of this appeal. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.—The superscription, 
the ordinary source of information as to the authorship om 
Epistles, is wanting in this one. Each of š the маневара 
Epistles bears the пате of Paul. But this one is withou A P 
name or address, and it omits also at the beginning the er o Ç 
salutation. Thus it commences in the form of an essay, t ve 
it closes in that of an epistle. jer ep ВЭ? 

ith its peculiar style and diction and the rang sc 
Marien prodded a divergence of opinion on ee 
whether Paul was its LR in Ais даты sens 

receding Epistles. : 
ner PEROS ERE of ХЭРЭЭ (быш, steg ши 
suppose that it was first received and whence аа рад 
was spread abroad, ascribed it to Paul as ee Andi: 
diately or virtually; for some, as Origen, SEN Pa thoughts while 
diction by the supposition that Paul furnishe se едіге: ; 
they were reduced to form by the pen Кел PET 
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Western Church Clement of Rome did indeed refer to it as authoritative, 
but without naming the author. Its Pauline authority was not generally 
admitted, nor was it received as part of the sacred canon till the fourth 
century, when the opinion of the Zas/erz Church prevailed. Тһе Mura- 
torian canon, which represents the opinion of the Western Church before 
| the fourth century, omits this Epistle. Тһе Syriac Peshito, on the other 

hand, inserts it in accordance with its uniform reception by the Zastern 
Church. This uniformity of belief in the Eastern Church must have had 
for its starting point the Hebrews, to whom the Epistle was sent, and is 
the strongest argument for its apostolic authorship. No other writer has 
ever been shown to be the author of this magnificent work, and until then 
the Church will doubtless continue in the belief which ascribes it to Paul. 
— = | The time and the place of its composition are both uncertain. The 
| м ШШШ ^ Epistle was evidently written before the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 7o. 
3 The date which best agrees with the traditionary account of the authorship 
and destination of the Epistle is A. D. 63, about the end of St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome, and soon after Albinus succeeded Festus 
as Procurator. As for the language in which it was originally written, we are uncertain. It is said to have been written by St. 
Paul in Hebrew and translated by St. Luke into Greek. It is believed to have been addressed to the Jews in Jerusalem. Some 
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might be shut against the Hebrew Christian ; and even if this affliction were not often laid upon him, yet there was a secret burthen 
which he bore within him, the knowledge that the end of all the beauty and awfulness of Zion was rapidly approaching. What could 
take the place of the Temple, and that which was behind the veil, the Levitical sacrifices, and the Holy City, when they should cease 
to exist? What compensation could Christianity offer him for the loss which was pressing the Hebrew (IIO more and more? The 
writer of this Epistle meets the Hebrew Christians on their own ground. His answer is: * Your new faith gives you Christ, and in 
Christ all you seek, all your fathers sought. In Christ the Son of God you have an all-sufficient Mediator nee an SE to the 
Father, eminent above Moses as a benefactor, more sympathising and more prevailing than the High Priest as an ecc d His 
Sabbath awaits you in heaven ; to His covenant the old was intended to be subservient ; His atonement is the eternal realit of which 
sacrifices are but the passing shadow ; His city heavenly, not made with hands. Having Him, believe in Him with all E. heart 
with a faith in the unseen future, strong as that of the saints of old, patient under present and repared for comin А je ll of 
energy, and hope, and holiness, and love. Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. d pies 


Ш. THE SEVEN CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLES. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES.—The question respecting the identity of the James who wrote this Epistle is one of great difficult 
That * James, the Lord's brother," whom Paul names as one of the apostles (Gal. i. 19), is identical with the PER ti z < 
Luke in Acts xii. 17; xv. 13; and was the author of the present Epistle, is admitted by eee writers. That this James S heJ > 
who is named with Joses, Simon and Judas аз one of our Lord's brethren must be received as certain. But whether he rs vid лэн 
with “James the son of Alphzeus,’’ who was one of the twelve, is a question much discussed, and on which eminent biblical p 
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ed оп opposite sides. The author of this Epistle 
7 able doubt, the James who gave the final 
! ку of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
“орц the å om Paul names with Cephas and John as one 
opi?! E39 217 Үл who elsewhere appears as å man of command- 
(AC pillars; MG church at Jerusalem; also called James the 
° influence in = doubts his identity with James the Son of 
"d any ОП one of the twelve, it will not in anywise affect 
Alpheus, who гүй of the Epistle. It was written from Jeru- 
ical au oes not seem ever to have left, and the 
ddressed are ¿the twelve tribes who are in the disper- 
ersons 2 t part of them who had embraced Christianity. 
technical term for the Jews living out of Pales- 
tine among in which he wrote it has been fixed as early as A. D. 
d as late as A. D. 62. The later date agrees best with the 
16: f the Epistle. Тһе doctrine of justification by faith for 
220017) had contended would naturally be abused precisely in 
which here indicated, by the substitution of a barren speculative 
de the true faith that works by love and purifies the heart 
ын life from sin. The age preceding the destruction of Jerusalem 
ыг one of abounding wickedness, especially in the form of strife 
and faction. It had been predicted by our Lord that the effect of 
this would be to chill the love of many of his visible followers and 
drive them from his service. ` “And then shall many be offended, 
and shall betray one another, and shall hate one another. And 
many false prophets shall arise and shall deceive many. And 
because iniquity shall abound the love of many shall wax cold.” 
This Epistle is eminently practical. If any part of it can be 
called argumentative, it is that in which the apostle shows that 
«faith without works is dead.”” The sins which he rebukes with 
such vividness and power were all pre-eminently the sins of his 
countrymen at that age—hearing God's word without doing it, 
resting in an empty faith that does not influence the life, inordi- 
nate love of worldly possessions and a self-confident spirit in the 
pursuit of them, wanton revelling in pleasure, partiality towards 
the rich, contempt of the poor, defrauding the poor of their wages, 
ambition to assume the office of teaching, a lawless and slandering 
tongue, bitter envying and strife; all these and many other sins 
indulged in with an unbelieving and ‘complaining spirit towards 
God, he courageously reproves. He is the moral teacher, the 
preacher of righteousness of the New Testament. ў 


THE FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES OF PETER.— That. 


ШЕ T Ерді: of Peter was written by the apostle Simon Peter 
ix Hae MAA j it was unanimously received by the primi- 
Bilan is n 2 genuine work of the man whose name it bears. 
å zT : nis Epistle to the Philippians made numerous citations 
all mar т Bard Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and Origen 
Де. eso There is no valid reason for doubting that 
for Rome ic a rom Babylon. That he used Babylon enigmatically 
or readers ааа in itself most improbable—the churches 
of Pontus, Galas Tae the elect sojourners of ithe dispersion 
of Asia Minor and Å padocia, Asia and Bithynia," all provinces 
one Writing fro, given in the order which would be natural for 
pa 5 from ancient Babylon. 
With ib om Che date of this First Epistle is closely connected 
Secution that SA „ТЩ seems (о have been a “егу trial’’ of per- 
Name Province egun to come upon the Christians of the above- 
tion cannot b Y The exact date and character of this persecu- 
lt to th * determined. The majority of commentators assign 


€ latter vance 
Чи БА Years of Nero's reign, A. D. 64 to 68. The objects 


Strength 
қ еп „Ж Е 
десіп, 58 Christians in a season of severe trial by fiery 


беш слез; and 
э Which Ww. 
^ purchased by the precious blood of Christ, an 


» 88 gathered from its contents, were: r. To comfort 


Зи end he sets before them in glowing language | disciple. 
Story of the heavenly inheritance in reserve for and the 


st : 
€portment which shall 2 0 commend 


ries ; to perform faithfully 


3 fora 
cunningly devised fables, 5 smuch as they were not fo 


the power of the Lord Je 
the apostle himself had b The closing cl 
g chapter 


charm Жыз 
Ы ue eme эмн holy tranquillity which pervades it through- 
ЕНЕ Me А га Зуслан in that faith which is ‘the sub- 

The Skoll Tate Ш the evidence of things not seen.” 
as the oe å шэнэ addressed to the same persons 
ЖОНГ) 2% УН HE being to confirm the doc- 
tian converts to 4 соц at Он hii n Оше 

EO! ë rse of conduct becoming in every respect 
their high profession of attachment to Christ. This Epistle was 
less confidently ascribed to the great ‘apostle of circumcision” 
by the early church than the First Epistle. There is no sufficient 
ground, however, for doubting its canonical authority, or that 
Peter was its author; 2 Peter i. т, 18; iii. r; compare also r 
Peter Ш. 20, 2 Peter ii. 5. The doubts as to its genuineness 
appear to have originated with the critics of Alexandria, where, 
however, the Epistle itself was formally recognized at a very 
early period. 

The external testimony to this Second Epistle is scanty. We 
give only one reference.from Origen, who says (Eusebius Hist. 
Eccl, 6, 25): * But Peter, upon whom is built the Church of 
Christ, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail, has left 
one acknowledged Epistle; a second also, if you will, for it is 
doubted of," In those of his works which are extant only in the 
Latin version of Rufinus, Origen in a number of passages quotes 
the present Epistle as Scripture. One of them, which occurs at 
the beginning of his seventh homily on Joshua, is so peculiar that 
without doubt Origen himself was its author. In allusion to the 
procession of priests blowing with trumpets when the Israelites 
compassed the walls of Jericho, he compares the writers of the 
New. Testament to so many sacerdotal trumpeters, assigning tc 
them trumpets for each book, and mentioning every book, Ез ү 
the disputed as the acknowledged : * First, Meer т Ше Нн 
gave a blast with his sacerdotal trumpet. Mark нэ, u 
John sounded with their single sacerdotal trumpets. 


Peter alsc 
sounds aloud with the two trumpets of his Epistles ; James also 
and Jude. But John adds yet ара! 


n to blow with the trumpet 

i it 

through his Epistles and Apocalypse; Luke also narrating the Acts 
of the Apostles. But, last of all, t 


hat man came who said “1 
think that God hath set forth us apostles last,’ one ee 
with the fourteen trumpets of his Epistles, Нэн цэр I 
foundations the walls of Jericho, and all the eng! 
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and the dogmas of philosophers. The Epistles through w 
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considerable diversity of opinion. It was most likely written at the close of the first century, 
Like the Gospel, it was probably written from Ephesus. It was primarily meant for the 
churches of Asia under St. John's inspection, to whom he had already orally delivered his 
doctrine. In the introduction, the apostle states the purpose of his Epistle. It is to declare 
the Word of Life to those whom he is addressing, in order that he and they might be united 
in true communion with each other, and with God the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. His 
lesson throughout is that the means of union with God are, on the part of Christ, His 
atoning blood and advocacy; on the part of man, holiness, obedience, purity, faith, and, 
above all, love. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN.— The Second and Third Epistles 
of St. John were among the last books admitted into the Canon of the New Testament. 
The reason is that they are Personal, and not general, epistles. They both apply to indi- 
vidual cases of conduct, the principles of which had been laid down in their fulness in 
the First Epistle. We may conjecture that they were written from Ephesus, shortly after the 
First Epistle. i : 

The Second Epistle is addressed Ёхїєхтї xvpiq. An individual who had children, and a sister 
and nieces, is clearly indicated. Whether her name is given, and if so, what it is, has been 


ІШКІ ШИ, үү ШЙ ^ 
AUG amu | i i i i 
р ИН Ши ІТ ІШІН doubted. According to one Interpretation, she is “the Lady Electa,” to another, “ the elect 
ESN у : : 
Kyria,” to a third, “the elect Lady." “The English version is probably right. The object 
of St. John was to warn the lady to whom he wrote against abetting the teaching known as that of Basilides and his followers, by 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE.— The writer of this Epistle styles himself (verse y « ! 
identified with the Apostle Judas Lebbzeus, or Thaddæus. But there hes. | BEC eee 
James ;”” and inasmuch as the author appears (verse 17) to distinguish himself fro 
attributing the Epistle to another author. 'The most probable conclusion is that 
and brother of James, not the apostle, the son of Alphæus, but the bishop of Jerusalem. Тһе time and pla AR 
unknown. The Epistle is a fervid and vehement voice of warning against following ERE 
and so sharing their awful doom. It strikingly resembles the Second Epistle of Pe 

Although the Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called Ам, 


' and has been usually 
easons for rendering the words, * Judas, the soz of 


ter. 


хотела, and its canonicity was questioned in the earliest ages of the 
ever whether it was 
n into the Canon. The question was 
the Asiatic thurches up to the com- 
> The earliest notice of the Epistle is in the famous 
by whom it is recognized, - Origen 


Church, there never was any doubt of its genuineness among those by whom it was known. Тһе i 

the work of an impostor, but whether its author was of sufficient weight to warrant its admissio pan В 
gradually decided in its favor. It is wanting in the Peshito, nor is there any trace of its use by 
mencement of the fourth century, but it is quoted as apostolic by Ephrem Syrus 3 
Muratorian fragment (about A. D. 170). Clement of Alexandria is the first father of the Church 
refers to it expressly as the work of the Lord's brother, 
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IV. THE-REVELATION «OF С Т JOHN: 


Tue word Revelation is the translation of the Greek title of the book, 
Apocalypsis, that is, ‘‘uncovering’’ or *unveiling.”” Тһе book was 
written by St. John, the apostle, as is proved by ample and satisfactory 
evidence. The date of the Revelation is given by the great majority of 
critics as A. D. 95 to 97. It has been inferred from chap. i. 2, 9, то, that 
the Revelation was written in Ephesus, immediately after the apostle's 
return from Patmos. But the style in which the messages to the Seven 
Churches are delivered rather suggests the notion that the book was written 
in Patmos. 

The doubt first suggested by Harenberg, whether the Revelation was 
written in Aramaic, has met with little or no reception. Тһе silence 
of all ancient writers as to any Aramaic original is alone a sufficient answer 
to the suggestion. Zucke has also collected internal evidence to show that 
the original is the Greek of a Jewish Christian. Zucke has also examined 
in minute detail the peculiarities of language which obviously distinguish 
the Revelation from every other book of the New Testament. And in 
subsequent sections he urges with great force the difference between the 
Revelation on one side, and the fourth Gospel and first Epistle on the 
other, in respect of their style and composition and the mental character 
and attainments of the writer of each. Hengstenberg, in a dissertation 
appended to his Commentary, maintains that they are by one writer. It 
may be admitted that the Revelation has many surprising grammatical 
peculiarities, But much of this is accounted for by the fact that it was 
probably written down as it was seen “Im the spirit,” whilst 52 бш s: 
all their novelty and vastness, filled the apostle's mind, and rendere 
less capable of attending to forms of s 
deliver his wonderful message, and the p 
a matter of secondary importance. 
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peech. His great desire was to 
hraseology of his writing became 
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: nis 
The book belongs, in its character, to the ОКА d 
in inti ions to the prophecies of the 
and stands in intimate relations pr АТА 
ially with the writings of the prop! 
ment, and more especially ; sof FER 
i i larly Daniel, inasmuc 
as Ezekiel, Zechariah, and particu nu ; 
Жо entirely symbolical. It consists of a series of visions witnessed 


by St. John “in the Spirit" at Patmos. === 


It is an expanded illustration of the first great E the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the serpent." Its figures 
and symbols are august and impressive. It is full of propis 
grandeur, and awful in its hieroglyphics and mystic symbols ; re 
seals opened, seven trumpets sounded, seven vials poured out; 
mighty antagonists and hostile powers full of malignity against 
Christianity, and for a season oppressing it, but at length defeated 
and annihilated; the darkened heaven, tempestuous sea, and con- 
vulsed earth fighting against them, while the issue of the long com- 
bat is the universal reign of peace and truth and righteousness— 
the whole scene being relieved at intervals by a choral burst of 


praise to God the Creator, and Christ the Redeemer and Governor. 


Thus its general scope is intelligible to all readers, or it could not 
yield either hope or comfort. It is also full of Christ. It exhibits 


his glory as Redeemer and Governor, and describes that deep and 
universal homage and praise which the * Lamb that was slain ” is 
forever receiving before the throne. 

Many attempts have been made to explain this book. The in- 
terval between the apostolic age and that of Constantine has been 
called the Chiliastic period of Apocalyptic interpretation. The 
visions of St. John were chiefly regarded as representations of gen- 
eral Christian truths, scarcely yet embodied in actual facts, for the 
most part to be exemplified or fulfilled in the reign of Antichrist, 
the coming of Christ, the Millennium, and the Day of Judgment. 
immediately after the triumph of Constantine, the Christians, 
emancipated from persecution and oppression, and dominant and 
prosperous in their turn, began to lose their vivid expectation of 
our Lord's speedy advent, and their spiritual conception of His 
kingdom, and to look upon the temporal supremacy of Christianity 
as a fulfilment of the promised reign of Christ on earth. The Ro- 
man Empire, become Christian, was regarded no longer as a sub- 
ject of prophetic denunciation, but as the scene of 4 millennial 
development. This view, however, was soon met by the figurative 
interpretation of the millennium as the reign of Christ in the hearts 
of all true believers. As the barbarous and heretical invaders of 
the falling empire appeared, they were regarded by the suffering 
Christians as fulfilling the woes denounced in Revelation. Modern 
interpreters are generally divided into three great divisions; I) 
The Historical or continuous expositors, in whose opinion the 
Revelation is а progressive history of the fortunes of the Christian 
Church from the first century to the end of time. (2) The Præterist 
expositors, who are of opinion that the Revelation has been almost, 
or altogetber, fulfilled in the time that has passed since it was writ- 
ten; that it refers principally to the triumph of Christianity over 


Judaism and Paganism, signalized by the downfall of Jerusalem and 
of Rome. (3) The Futurist expositors, 


reaction against some of the extravaga 
schools. They believe that the whole 
first three chapters, refers principally, 
which are yet to come. Bishop Newton wisely says; “То explain 
this book perfectly is not the work of one man, or of one age: 
probably it never will be clearly understood till it is all fulfilled." : 

Each of these three schemes is open to objection Against the 
Futurist it is argued, that it is not consistent with the repeated 
declarations of а speedy fulfilment at the beginning and end of the 


book itself (see ‘chaps. i. 3; xxii. 6, 7; 12, 20). Christians. to 
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unmistakably raised ab 
Trinitary subordination, 
light*of the new Paradise, 
spirit-life. The human г 
ones, of whom Christ is 
How fully, furthermore, a 
Reconciliation and Salva 
night side of human life and perdition! 
of the Apocalypse and difficult of interpretation, the book, as a 
whole, is radiant with the promise to God's people of a final and 
complete victory in their conflict with the kingdom of Satan. 


whom it was originally addressed, would have derived 
from it, had its fulfilment been altogether deferred for gg | 
centuries. The rigidly literal interpretation of Babylon, a 
tribes, and other symbols, which generally forms a part of gie 
schemes, presents peculiar difficulties. 

Against the Præterist expositors it is urged, that Prophecies 
filled ought to be rendered so perspicuous to the general 
the Church as to'supply an argument against infidelity th 
destruction of Jerusalem, having occurred twenty-five veg 


ful. 


viously, could not occupy a large space in prophecy ; that the 4 


posed predictions of the downfall of Jerusalem and of Nero а 


from the context to refer to one event, but are by this Scheme 
separated, and, moreover, placed in a wrong order; that the measur. 


ing of the temple and the altar, and the death of the two witn 
(chap. xi.) cannot be explained consistently with the context. 
Against the Historical scheme it is urged, that its advocates differ 
very widely among themselves; that they assume, without an 
authority, that the 1260 days are 50 many years; that several of its 
applications—e. ё., of the symbol of the ten-horned beast to the 
Popes, and the sixth seal to the conversion of Constantine—are in- 
consistent with the context; that attempts by some of this school 


to predict future events by the help of the Revelation have ended. 


in ridiculous failures. 
In conclusion, it may be stated that two methods have been 


proposed by which the student of the Revelation may escape the . 


incongruities and fallacies of the different interpretations, whilst 
he may derive edification from whatever truth they contain. It 
has been suggested that the book may be regarded as a prophetic 
poem, dealing in general and unspecific descriptions, much of 
which may be set down as poetic imagery, mere embellishment. 
But such a view would be difficult to reconcile with the belief that 
the book is an inspired prophecy. А better suggestion is made, 
or rather revived, by Dr. Arnold, in his sermons Oz the Lnterpre- 


tation of Prophecy: that we should bear in mind that predictions ` 


have a lower historical sense, as well as a higher spiritual sense; 
that there may be more than one typical, imperfect, historical ful- 


filment of a prophecy, in each of which the higher spiritual fulfil- 
ment is shadowed forth 


‚ and of the relation of God to Christ, are here 


as the original plan of a world of eternal 
ace is represented by a selection of elect 
the absolute centre, glory and support. 
re the fundamental traits of Redemption, 
tion portrayed in contrast to the gloomy 
Dark as are man y parts 
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li to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, in the Office of the L 
C g to А : 
Entered, according 


ibrarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


THE DEATH OF ABEL. 


ife of purity, | 
G A had led a life o 1 | 
labors to offer thema God. Fame i herefore, God pre | 
wi l о pat! 
0 sons were born to Adam and | of their la e 


А А NET | of jeal- 
, AFTER the expulsion from Eden, ty 3 ed his days 1n WIC filled with the fury ime or 
Eve, The eldest was called Cain, who became a “tiller of the| but Cain had ME to Cain's, and ae This is the бай сс E 
ground;” the youngest Abel, who was “a keeper of sheep ""—the | ferred ste ы bis brother and шил by the Almighty. j 
mt record of the two great branches of productive industry pursued | ousy, fe р it was promptly pu m 

У men in a primitive state of Society—the agricultural and the pas- | record, a 

‘oral. The two brothers at the same time brought the * first fruits’? | 1-15.) 


THE BIBLE. 
THE PATRIARCHS, PROPHETS, AND KINGS i cet — er 2 d3 | 


Tur description given of the Ark in the Bible narrative is so ac- At the beginning of the six hundredth year of Noah's life, the Ark 
curate that it is easy to construct a vessel after the same model. Тһе | was completed ; and on the tenth day of the second month of that 
gopher wood, which Noah was to use in building the Ark, is Supposed | year he entered into it, b 
to have been that of the cypress tree. The ancient Egyptians used | sons and their wives—eigl 
it for the coverings of their mummies, and the modern Greeks also | flood. They took with tl 
choose this hard, odoriferous, and durable wood for their coffins. 48 yet of a ve 
Externally the Ark was an oblong building; the length of it was six animal; but of clean animals (for the use of sacrifice had already 
times the breadth, and ten times the height ; and the roof was raised, | established this distinction) they took seven by which is generally 
or arched, a cubit above the sides, so that it was nearly flat. There understood three ‘pairs to continue the race and one male for sacri- 
was a door set in the side of it, and a window was provided for the fice. They took seven days to enter the Ark and then * God shut 
admission of light. ‘There were three stories above the hold of the | Noah in.” On the same day namely, the seventeenth day of the 
vessel, besides which there was the attic or garret in the roof, so that, | second month of the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, the flood 
in the whole, there were five compartments, which were most likely | began. Its physical causes are described simply as phenomena, in 
divided into rooms. In these arrangements, the adaptation of the | figurative language. The narrative is vivid and breie though en- 
Ark to its intended purpose was complete; nor can this excite our | tirely wanting in that sort of description which the modern historian 
surprise, when God himself was the artificer. In the beginning of | or poet would have employed to depict the scene We see nothing 
the sevetiteenth century, Peter Haus, of Home, built two ships after | of the death-struggle of the doomed people; we Даан nothing of their 
the model or proportion of the Ark ; One was I20 feet long, 20 wide, | cries of despair б ме аге not called u Жон the frantic agony 
and r2 deep. These vessels, like that of Noah, were, at first, objects | of husband and wife, of parent and child as they fled in vain before 
of ridicule and scorn, but experience demonstrated that they carried | the rising waters. Nor is a word said of the Men of the one 
one-third more freight than vessels of a similar size, though they did righteous man, who, safe himself, looked upon the destruction which 
not require a larger crew; they were better sailers, and made their | he could not avert. But one impression Wess upon the mind with 
way with more swiftness. Тһе only inconvenience with which they | peculiar vividness from the very simplicity of iis pata and it 15 
were regarded as chargeable was, that they were not fitted to carry | that of utter desolation. Whether the flood was universal or parti 
guns. In other instances, the ark has been shown to accord in its | has given rise to much controversy ; but there can be no doubt 
structure with the soundest principles of ship-building (Gen. vi, 14, 16). | it was universal, so far as man was "concerned: 


hem the food they would require, which was 
getable nature. They also took two (a pair) of every 


days, Or five months, the ark floated | subject 
КУ ЧУЙ covered the face of m cars the eating their b idden, b 
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had not fo Sath day of the seventh mont xt the six lood, à new law was enacted against urd uld lead to deeds o 
Go the gevente the subsiding waters left the ark aground | crime was clearly st urder, 
On life, More than two months were still re- hood. of man, which makes every murd € common brother. 
tain of / of the mountains, which appeared on the | creation of man i y rder a fra 


А n God's image, Т 
рә th. Noah still waited forty days (to the | out asa vagabond and a Gate) bur a murde 
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f the eleventh monti) flew to and fro, probably on the | sheddeth man's blood, by A Pm his nin TAN Es S 
. MS law 
j amounts to giving 
| | хөв | = - : the civil magis- 
° ; | E = > = а - trate **the power 
of the sword ; " 
and hence we may 
consider three 
new precepts to 
have been given 
to Noah, in addi- 
tion to the laws 
of the Sabbath 


- 
= 
- = 
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г25125 to «th? 


etura? 122 
a Ja anotner 
a 


% ыг and of marriage, 
even lays QE which were re- 
toot 002) sn? vealed to. Adam, 
35228 oat agam namely, the ab- 
and returned with : Ў Aa - — stinence from 
an oliv? leaf in М 2 ` Gr 2 h 


blood, the pro- 
hibition of mur- 


der, and the re- 
trees were uncov- cognition of the 
cred, and їг ур? 


civil authority, 
In addition to 
these promises 
and precepts God 
made with Noah 
a Covenant; that 
is, one of those 


for after ages 0 
pace and rest. 
After seven days 
more (th2 second 
of the twelfth 
month), the dove 
was sent outagain 


agreements by 
үлүе] by t | ЗА 

and proved by ne which he had con- 
returning that the И 3 descended tobind 
waters had finally La MBI a TES : S Зи EI himself again and 
subsided. These a" “17 2 » II B again towards 
periods of seven | man; not mere 
days clearly point sacred with bim 
to the division of than a simple 
time into weeks. Nae promise, but more 
Noah at lengtl Те isfvi I 
Noah at length NS satisfying to the 
removed the cov- PS weakness of our 
ering of the ark, faith. Of these 
and beheld the Covenants, that 
newly uncovered made with Noah 
carth, on the first on behalf of his 
day of the six 


| descendants isthe 

ut 153 E WI first; and it may 

5 12 b 1 x —Z | becalled the Cove- 
n the twenty- ZSA SS 33 | | = 


seventh day of E M 222/77 God's for- 
thesecond 2 n Š : | ч нту С : Ç 
after the ын 1 N. = å = eu SS ч Ñ > 5 шэн 23 g с 
mencement ofthe “4 Å N А 3 К 
x um time. It 15 ima 
wasdry and Noah 2 Ч Å 
| to suffer our 
tions to Ada= as 
our first father, or 
to Abraham as the 
art in God’s Covenant wit 
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NOAH'S SACRIFICE AFTER LEAVING THE ARK. 
ful, to overshadow our P 


АС! was га Y. Y . 
that Ru bird, оц an altar and offer a sacrifice of every clean | father of the faith 


‘sting human race. 4 t 
rent Пар sa : or of the existing ins of Arara 
Stroy; РОШ not A act of piety called forth the promise from God | Noah as the ancest wol eden the mountain: FA 
tender 55 He); jore curse the earth on account of man, nor de- | We are told DAE the mountains of Armenia. bo Armenia, 
dency to боле; but that H ; дав eR meaning : tral range o i 
яр SE 2 at He w Gen. viii. 4); Bon. f the centri 2 
si ed enq Ж d continue the ex pir ili beh E GT is the Wine RADEN given by geographers. nae 
510 PR ie World Ie 4 М» 5 5 I name rar у d majestica y 
Naty * rainbow : . IS promis hich the : . It rises maj o 
natura laws > "У In the cloud р DR was ratified Бу the реа D 28 to the Turks as Aghri-Tågh of 17,260 feet above the [уно 
s 12-14), Qoq € Permanence ; natural phenomenon suited touthe spo he Araxes to an elevation T : and terminates ina 
ma Ed on aqo also repeate is N vas the token (Gen.viitreo-ang valley af nd bout 14,359 above the va Шақ being about 4,000 
d teplenish "s and Eye 14,0 Noah and his sons the blessing pro- | the sea, and а the lower or Lesser Arar 


2.2.76, tha 
he санд,” ia it th 


: у : rnal snow. 
ey should * be fruitful and multiply | ble conical peak, The summit 18 covered with ete 
at the inferior creatures should be |below the other. ; 


AFTER his entrance into the Promised Land, Abram wandered from 
north to south, and was at length driven by the pressure of famine 
into Egypt, in which the mighty kingdom of the Pharaohs had long 
been established. In this crisis the faith of Abram failed. То pro- 
tect his wife from the license of a despot, he stooped to that mean 
form of deceit, which is true in word but false in fact.” He caused 
Sarai te pass as his sister, а term used in Hebrew, as in many other 
languages, for a niece, which she really was. The trick defeated 
itself. Sarai, as an unmarried woman, was taken to the harem of the 
king, who heaped wealth and honors upon Abram. Warned of his 
mistake by plagues sent upon him and his household, the king restored 
Sarai to her husband with a rebuke for his deceit, and sent him out 
of Egypt with all 
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resting-place at La-hai-roi by а famine, Isaac was forbidden by God 
to go down to Egypt, and was commanded to remain in the land, 
He betook himself to his father's old residence at Beersheba, Th 
reigning monarch of this region was another Abimelech, evidently the 


son of Abraham's contemporary. “And the men of the place asked 
him of his wife, and he said, She is my sister; for he feared to sa : 
She is my wife ; lest, said he, the men of the place should kill me for 
Rebekah, because she was fair to look upon." After he had been 
there a considerable time, Abimelech obtained conclusive proof that 
Rebekah was Isaac's wife, and not his sister. And Abimelech called 
Isaac, and said, Behold, of a surety, she is thy wife; and how saidest 
thou, She is my sister? And Isaac said unto him, Because I said, 


the wealth he had 
acquired. He was 
now “very rich in 
cattle, and in 
gold." He trav- 
elled back through 
the south of Pales- 
tine to his old en- 
campment near 


upon rebuked 
Isaac for his de- 
ception, pointing 
out to him the 
| danger to which 
ІШІ he had exposed his 
vm wife. The rebuke 

was followed b 


Lest I die for her,” 
| | | | | i 
йч 
|| 


The king there- 
| 
| IN 
| 
| 


Bethel, where he 
again established 


the worship of Je- 
hovah (Gen. xii. 
II, 20). 

A similar inci- 
dent occurred 
somewhat later in |= 
the life of the pa- |z 
triarch. Abra- | 
ham's fourth rest- 
ing-place in the 
land promised him | 
by Jehovah was at 
Beersheba, at the 
southwestern ex- 
tremity ofthe mar- 
itime plain, upon 
the borders of the 
desert. In this 
district the Philis- 
tines had already 
begun to form set- 
tlements, and a 1 
warlike king of 
this race named 
Abimelech || 
reigned in the val- 
ley of Gerar. 
Abraham was 
afraid that Abime- 
lech, attracted by 
Sarah’s beauty, 
would kill him in 
order to obtain 
possession of her. 
He, therefore, 
passed her off as 
his sister, as he 


‘| special protection 
and respect for 
Isaac and Re- 
bekah from both 
the king and his 


Š 


Kg 


l 


people (Gen.xxvi. 
І-ІІ). 

The frequency 
of such occur- 
rences as these will 
not surprise any 
one acquainted 
|| with the manneis 
and customs of 
Oriental coun- 
| tries, especially at 

this early period ; 
but it would have 
been indeed sur- 
prising if the au- 
thor of any but a 
genuine narrative 
had exposed him- 
self to a charge so 
obvious as that 
which has been 
founded on its 
repetition. Тһе 
incidents related 
are so thoroughly 
| characteristic of 
\ the people con- 
cerned that they 
! carry with them 

the proof of their 
genuineness. 


W 
WS 


That Sarah and 
š NN | Rebekah were 
l 8 
NN Jeautiful women 


had done before, 
and Abimelech, 
not suspecting the 
truth, took her to his harem. The Almighty soon made it apparent 
to him that he had committed a great wrong, and sending for Abra- 
ham, he reproached him for his deceit, and restored Sarah, with a 
present of a thousand pieces of silver, and cattle and servants, as an 
atonement for his offence (Gen. xx.) The independent truth of 


each story is confirmed by the natural touches of variety, such as 
Abimelech's keen but gentle satire in recommending Sarai to buy a 
veil with the thousand pieces of silver which he gave to her husband. 
We may also observe in the account given of this transaction the 
knowledge of the true God among Abimelech and his servants, 
The student of the Bible will be struck with an occurrence similar 
Driven from his 


to those we have related, in the history of Isaac. 


SARAH TAKEN FROM ABRAM BY PHARAOH. 


— would seem clear 


] ; ) t taken b 

their husbands in the Instances related, and that the latter were not Д 
partial in their estimates is shown by the admiration displayed by the 
Philistines and Egyptians. 
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Durinc the first part of Abram's 
sojourn in Canaan, his nephew Lot 
dwelt with him. They became so 
wealthy that the land could not sup- 
port Ábram's cattle and Lot's, and 
their herdsmen were continually quar- 
relling. They decided to separate, and 
Abram, remembering that he was ** the 
heir of better promises," gave the 
choice of the land to Lot. “Their 
encampment looked westward on the 
rugged hills of Judæa and eastward on 
the fertile plain of the Jordan about 
Sodom. I¿ was exactly the prospect 
to tempt a man who had no fixed pur- 
pose of his own, who had not, like 
Abram, obeyed a stern inward call of 
duty. So Lot left his uncle on the 
barren hills of Bethel, and chose all the 
precinct of the Jordan and journeyed 
east. Abram received ins reward in a 
third blessing and promise from God, 
Who bade him lift up his eyes and 
(RS whole land on every side, for 

m be the possession of his seed. 

imi Now removed to the Oaks of 
his oe near Hebron, which became 

ual abode, (Gen. xiii. 5-18.) 


Having been ЭР 5 
riven from his home 
by Abraham, Hagar and Ishmael went 


== = š W 


THE SEPARATION OF ABRAM AND LOT. 


HAGAR AND ISHM 


6 


into the desert of Beersheba, which lies south of Palestine, and wan- 
dered there. Ishmael soon sunk under the severe heat after their 
water was exhausted. As he was at the point of death, God sent an 
angel to show the mother a fountain or spring of water close at hand, 
by means of which the lad was revived. God also repeated to Hagar 
the promise that he had made to Abraham that Ishmael should be the 
father of a great nation, which was fulfilled in his being the ancestor 
of the Arabs, who trace their descent from him. “he Arabs have a 
tradition that Ishmael was the legitimate son and the true heir of his 
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AND KINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


faith in these promises, and in himself. God had promised him th 

through Isaac, his only son, he should become the ancestor of а mi he 
nation, and he now commanded Abraham to take Isaac to the m 
of Mount Moriah, and slay him there, and offer him as a burnt NL 
ing to the Lord. The patriarch unhesitatingly prepared to com ү 
with this command, which seemed to be in itself а complete y 
ment of all the prophecies of Jehovah. Ав he was in the act of ӨӨ 
his son's life in obedience to the Divine command, his hand was E 
by Jehovah, who, as a reward for his faith and unhesitating obedience 
renewed the covenant with 
him, in its special blessings 


to the children of Abraham, 


М И ntl ina 
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ABRAHAM PREPARING ТО SACRIFICE ISAAC. 


father, Abraham, and that the trial of the patriarch's faith consisted in 
the command of God to offer up Ishmael, and not Isaac, for a burnt 
sacrifice. They regard Ishmael as having inherited the promises made 
to Abraham, and consider those promises fulfilled in the triumph of the 
Mohammedan faith among the people of the East. (Gen. xxi. 9-21.) 


ABRAHAM having been the recipient of many blessings, and of still 
greater promises, it pleased Jehovah to make a trial of the patriarch's 


and in its full spiritual ex- 
tension to all the families 
of the earth, and for the first 
time Jehovah confirmed his 
promise with an oath. (Gen. 
xxii. 1-19.) 

“And Abraham lifted up 
his eyes, and looked, and 
behold, behind him a ram 
caught in a thicket by his 
horns; and Abraham went 
and took the ram, and of- 
fered him up for a burnt of- 
fering in the stead of his son. 
And Abraham called the 
name of that place Jehovah- 
jireh.” 

А very important lesson 
may be drawn from this in- 
cident. The primary doc- 
trines taught are those of 
sacrifice and substitution, as 
the means appointed by God 
for taking away sin ; and, as 
co-ordinate with these, the 
need of the obedience of 
faith, on the part of man, tc 
receive the benefit (Heb. xi. 
17). Å confusion is often 
made between Isaac and the 
victim actually offered. 
Isaac himself is generally 
viewed as a type of the Son 
of God, offered for the sins 
of men ; but Isaac, himself 
one of the sinful race for 
whom atonement was to be 
made—lsaac, who did not 
actually suffer death—was 
no fit type of Him who “was 
slain, the just for the un- 
just.” But the animal, not 
of the human race, which 
God provided and Abraham 
offered, was, in the wbole 
history of sacrifice, the re- 
cognized type of “the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Isaac 
is the type of humanity 1t- 
self, devoted to death for 
sin, and submitting to the 
sentence. 

The scene of the sacrifice 
has been much disputed. 
Many believe that it took 
place on Mount Moriah. 
| There would seem to be strong grounds for doubting this, bowever. 
Except in the case of Salem (Gen. xiv. 18), the name of Abraham 
does not appear once in connection with Jerusalem. Moreover, Jeru- 
salem is incompatible with the circumstances of the narrative of Gen- 
esis xxii. The temple mount cannot be spoken of as a conspicuous ` 
eminence, If Salem was Jerusalem, then the trial of Abraham's faith, 
instead of taking place in the desolate spot implied by the narrative, 


actually took place under the very walls of the city of Melchizedek. 
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AFTER the burial of баган braham Sete D have returned to 

427 еге Isaac, as tenderly atta. i ү Н : 
prersheba. | sg en сын ected Б; his mother, | her with rich jewels. Rebekah hastened to I ys 
became su i ! | q of her loss, that | told them of the arrival of the s О her father's house, and 
Abraham determined that his son should marry, hoping that the the guest of the fami oi the stranger, who was invited to Deco, 
ЕГУ, and love of a wife would prove the best solace for his grief. | stated his e Ше; amily. He accepted the invitation, and at өше 
He chose for him a wife of his own kindred, and despatched his de re Renee А et in his master's name, a formal po 
and most trusted ser vane to Haran, in Mesopotamia, the residence of | he had been SET 6 M E the divine assistance by which 
Nahor, the brother of Abraham. In order to make sure of the success ing acceptable to the maiden aha to The proposed alliance prov- 
of the mission, Abraham bound his servant, or steward, by a solemn | her to the home of Isaac I IUBE family, the servant escorted 
oath that he would choose › who dwelt by the well of Za-hai-roi, in the 
as the wife of his son only 21 
a шлій:а of the pure — = 
blood of the patriarch's 
own race. ‘Swear by 
tha Lord, the God of 
heaven, and the God of 
the earth, that thou shalt 
not take a wife unto my 
son of the daughters of 
the Canaanites among 
whom I dwell" Тһе 
servant readily gave the 
desired pledge, but called 
the attention of the pa- 
triarch to the probability 
that the maiden he might 
select might not be will- 
ing to follow him with- 
out having first seen 
Isaac. Abraham reas- 
sured him by telling him 
that as God had promised 
115 seed the possession of 
the chosen land, so would 
He surely prepare the 
way for the success of the 
mission. The servant 
thereupon departed for 
Haran, which was reached 
in due time. Arriving 
near the ** city of Nahor,” 
the servant halted with 
his camels and attendants 
“by a well of water, at 
the time of the evening, 
even the time that the 
women go out to draw 
water. And he said, O 
Lord, God of my master 
Abraham, I pray thee, 
send me good speed this 
day, and show kindness 
unto my master Abraham. 
Behold, I stand here by 
the well of water, and the 


| 7 
that she was indeed the bride chosen for Isaac by God, and pr d | 
, esente 


| 
| 


Е WELL. 


daughters of the men of 
the city come out to draw 
water. And let it come 
to pass, that the damsel 7) | 
to whom I shall say, Let i | ! Ч | 
down thy pitcher, I pray DN xime ШЕ | 
thee, that I may drink; ІІІ || F0) | |! 
and she shall say, Drink, il ІШІ il | | ! Tm Ш | 
and I will give thy camels | | jl ! | ШІ mmm ІШІ! ТШ : 
drink, also ; let the same 7 4 1 I 
be she хи thou hast ap- ABRAHAM'S SERVANT MEETING REBEKAH AT TH 
pointed for thy s i j TR 
Isaac ; and ОВООН I know that thou hast showed kindness шио | extreme south of Palestine. “Апа Isaac went out {0 ei 
шу master.” field at the eventide; and he lifted ЕР his eV Sh цэс and when 

He had scarcely finished speaking when “ Rebekah came out, who | the camels were coming. And S usaq ма m: had Said unto the 
Was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham's | she saw Isaac she lighted off the camel. 52 feld js зэл us? And 
brother, with her pitcher on her shoulder." Abraham's servant | servant, What man is this tst цавыг ETE she took a veil and 
accosted her, and requested her to give him a drink of water. The | the servant had said, It is my БЕДЕР: зет his mother Sarah's tent, 
maiden replied as he had prayed she might, and the servant, deeply covered herself, And Isaac brong Ч x He . and he loved her; an 
lmpressed with the answer Б his rayer asked her name and family. | and took Rebekah, and en Ме death” (Gen. xxiv.) 

pon learning that she was his komen. he was convinced | Isaac was comforted after his mother 5 


Ф 
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BIBLE, 


by God, without * despising” 


who gave them. But more than thig 


he was the head of the chosen : 


on him devolved the blessing of Ab 


ham, that * in his seed all th ^ 


е families 


of the earth should be Llesseq 3” and Ж 


in despising his birthright, he 


himself out of the sacred family, and 


so became ‘‘a profane person.” Hi 
sin must not be overlooked in our is 
dignation at the fraud of Jacob, which 
brought its own retribution as wel] as 
its own gain. Having thus secured 
his brother's inheritance, Jacob was 
enabled, through the connivance of 
his mother, to supplant him at the 
most critical moment of his life, ард 
to obtain by fraud from their father 
the blessing of Abraham, which he 
was to hand down to another genera- 
tion—an inheritance which involved 
a higher and spiritual blessing, in- 
cluding, in addition to all temporal 
prosperity, å dominion so universal 
that it could only be fulfilled by the 
Kingdom of the Messiah (Gen. XXV., 
xxvii.) Тһе moral aspect of this 
transaction 18 plain to those who re- 
member that ihe patriarchs are repre- 
sented in the Bible as **men com- 


THE MEETING OF ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 


REBEKAH bore Isaac two sons, twins, born twenty years after their 
ge. They were called Esau and Jacob. Esau, the first-born, 
was the father's favorite, and Jacob, the younger, the mother's dar- 
ling. Esau was red and hairy, and grew up to be a rough, wild hun- 
ter, but the smooth Jacob became a quiet denizen of the tent. These 
differences of character were fostered by the foolish partiality of the 
parents, the great curse of all family life. Esau, as the first-born, was 
his father's heir, and the heir, also, to the blessings promised to Abra- 
ham and his seed; but he was careless of these advantages. Return- 
ing from hunting one day, 
and being in a famished 
state, he saw Jacob prepar- 
ing some red pottage of len- 
tils, and quickly asked for 
**some of that red, гей.” 
His impatience was natural, 
for food is not readily pro- 
cured in an Eastern tent, 
and takes time to prepare. 
Jacob seized the occasion 
to obtain Esau's birthright 
as the price of the meal; 
and Esau consented with a 
levity which is marked by 
the closing words of the 
narrative—‘‘ thus Esau de- 
spised his birthright." Ёог 
this the apostle calls him 
** a profane person, who for 
one morsel of food sold his 
birthright,’’ and marks him 


as a pattern of those who 
sacrifice eternity for one ШИШ! 
moment of sensual enjoy- Ч) 
ment. The justice of this DNUS 

judgment appears from con- 
sidering wnat the birthright 
was, which he sold at such 
aprice. Esau was, by right 
of birth, the head of the 
family, its prophet, priest, 
and king; and no man can 


passed with infirmity, favored by the 
grace of God, but not at all endowed 
with sinless perfection." 1615 just this, in fact, that makes their lives 
amoral lesson to us. ‘The whole career of Jacob is the history of a 
growing moral discipline. We need not withhold indignant censure 


. from Rebekah’s cupidity on behalf of her favorite son, and the mean 


deceit to which she tempts him. Nor is Isaac free from the blame of 
that foolish fondness, which, as is usual with moral weakness, gives 
occasion to crime in others. The difference between them and Esau 
was simply this—that they, in their hearts, honored the God whom 
he despised, though their piety was corrupted by their selfish passions. 


| MENN 


renounce such privileges, 
except as a sacrifice required 
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having defrauded his brother of the patriarchal blessing, 
JACOB» d to fly from his home to escape the wrath of the wronged 
was Du EE accordingly set out for Haran, the home of his mother's 
Esat: “proceeding northward, he lighted on a place, the site, doubt- 
family» Abraham's encampment near Bethel, where he found some 
less, of 40 h probably belonged to the altar set up by Abraham, one 
stones, whic ER his pillow. Thus forlorn, amid the memorials of 
of which her i was visited by God in a dream, which showed him 
the oe as leading up from the earth to the gates of heaven, 
flight 24 = by angels, some descending on their errands **as minis- 
nd тойс ER HE en earth, and others ascending to carry their reports 
er « face they ever watch °’ in dutiful service. 
to msm 


This sym- | 


before, and brought him to her father's house. 1 
welcomed, and engaged to serve Laban as a sheph 
It 15 not the custom with Orientals for even a relati 
of idleness. Laban had two daughters, Leah and 
with some dulness or weakness of the eyes, 
beauty. Jacob loved Rachel, and agreed to serve for her seven years 

** which seemed unto him but a few days for the love he had to her.” 
When he claimed his reward, Laban, by a trick rendered easy by the 
forms of an Eastern wedding, where the bride is closely veiled, gave 
him Leah in place of Rachel, and excused the deceit by the impro- 


but he gave 
another seven years’ service. 


acob was cordially 
erd for wages; for 
ve to eat the bread 
Rachel, the former 
but the latter of perfect 


priety of marrying the younger sister before the older ; 
Jacob Rachel also, on the condition of 


JACOB KEEPING THE FLOCKS 


26 f Jehovah 
bol of God's providence was crowned by å non 52 of pro- 
voice added to the renewal of the Covenant 20 presence of Jehovah, 
tection. Jacob awoke to acknowledge е, it : 
of which he had lain down unconscious, 1 a memorial of his vow, 
self and all that God should give him. Sane it wit 
set up his pillow for a monument, CONSECT 

the place Beth-el, the * Bove or (об, 
Ing point in Jacob's religious life, is by t 
to his VOR ae Greatly cheered by 


: : аа 
astened on his journey, His arrival at P 


: "с servant had 
å repetition of the pastoral Scene, which Abraham a his uncle Laban, 
at the same place. 


: be 
Came with her sheep to the well, like her aunt Re 


V had el 
and his | During these seven years, Jacob 
p | 


d to dedicate to Him B « Hire; " Zebulon, meanin 


h oil, and called | Joseph, meani 
» The date of this, the turn- | Hand. 


utations | ing 
bsequent comp 
а by sued his vision, Jacob 


ith 
esents us wit 
an-Aram рг SE 


Rachel, the daughter © қ just a century 


OF LABAN. 
even sons and a daughter born 


Л: Reuben, 
i These were as follows: 1. Te SÅG Levi, mean- 
to him. nese, on; Simeon, meaning “Hea mE ar, meaning 
шалыг ir a” “adah meaning ^ Prae; The Sons of Rachel : 
ing Joined; š « Dwelling.’ 2. Å 7 Right 
f aning Benjamin, meaning Son orde Pesan: 
ng ANE > ал Rachel's handmaid : nt Т 
SE meaning “ My MER Troop ; " 
УЬ, Leah's handmaid: Gad; "dan hter was Dinab, 
Sons of Zilpah, « Happy.” Jacob's only AG. (Gen. ххіх., 
Asher, meaning ent" She was the daughter ^ from a polygamous 
meaning "° Judge a mixed offspring resulting of Jacob’s children- 
xxx.) The ev trikingly illustrated in the history 
marriage were 


3. The 
« Tudgment ; 
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10 
enmity. Toadd tot] 
..4 1 
hostility,Joseph dreg 
two dreams, whic]; Cven 
his father, who seems (5 


have discerned their pro 
phetic character, сай 
sured his imprudence 1 
repeating. In the first 
dream his brotherg 
sheaves of corn bowed 
down to his, which stood 
upright in their midst: 
a most fit type not only 
of their submission to 
him, but of their suing 
to him for corn in Egypt. 
The second dream was 
of a wider and higher 
import. Itincluded his 
father and his mother, as 
wellas his brethren, in 
the reverence done to 
him; and the emblems 
chosen leave little doubt 
that the dream prefig- 
ured the homage of all 
nature to Him: whose 
sign was the Star of 
Bethlehem, and of whom 
Joseph was one of the 
clearest types (Gen. 
xxxvii. I—II). It has 
been supposed by some 
commentators, from Ja- 


JACOB'S RETURN TO THE PROMISED LAND. cob's language respect- 
^ ing Joseph's second 
AFTER the birth of Joseph, Jacob wished to become his own mas- | dream, that Rachel was still alive at the time." It is indeed possible 


ter; but Laban prevailed on him to serve him still for a part of the that the dream may have occurred some time before the selling of 
produce of his flocks, to be distinguished by certain marks. Jaccb’s Joseph, and been interpreted by Jacob of Rachel, who certainly was 
artifice to make the most of his bargain may be regarded as another | not alive at its fulfilment, so that it could not apply to her. Yet, if 
example of the defective morality of those times; but, as far as Laban Leah only survived, Jacob might have spoken of her as Joseph's mother. 
was concerned, it was a fair , 
retribution for his attempt 
to secure a contrary result. | 
Jacob was now commanded | 
by God to return to the land 
of his birth; and he fled 
secretly from Laban, taking 
with him his possessions, 
which were now consider- 
able. Having crossed the 
Euphrates, Jacob struck 
across the desert by the 
great fountain at Palmyra, 
and journeying by the plain 
of Damascus, and the moun- 
tains of Gilead, crossed the 
Jordan, and encamped at 
Shechem, having first met 
and become reconciled with 
his brother Esau (Gen.xxx.- 
xxxiii.) 


Or the twelve sons of 
Jacob, the youngest but one 
was Joseph, the child of 
Rachel. Although the char- 
acter of Jeseph is one of 
the purest to be found in 
Scripture, we see in it the 
injurious effects of parental 
partiality. Joseph, elated 
unduly by his father's pref- 
erence, became a censor and i Y 4 
informer upon his brethren, Ve += = š = 
and thus incurred their bitter 5 JOSEPH'S DREAM 
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had devoured Joseph, and the mer. 
chants went on to Egypt, Carrying 
their captive with them. Upon Teach 
ing Egypt they sold him to Potiphar. 
the captain of Pharaoh’s guard 
Joseph was seventeen years old at 
this time (Gen. xxxvil. 12-36), 


THE PATRIARCHS, PROPHETS, AND KINGS OF THE 


Tue adventures of Joseph in Egypt 
and the events which gained him the 
favor of Pharaoh, are known to all 
readers of the Bible. He became the 
chief minister of the great king, and 
rose to the second place in the king. 
dom. Having predicted the terrible 
famine, he prepared for it with so 
much wisdom and vigor that when 
the neighboring countries were suffer- 
ing the keenest want, the kingdom 
of Pharaoh was abundantly supplied, 
and able even to furnish food to its 
neighbors. The famine lasted seven 
years, and the corn of Palestine became 
exhausted, and Jacob was obliged to 
send his sons into Egypt to buy corn. 
Benjamin, the youngest, he kept at 
home. Тһе sons of Jacob reached 
Egypt, and Joseph at once recognized 
his brethren, but they failed to recog- 
nize him, and fulfilled his first dream | 
by doing humble homage to him, as 


| 
| 
| 
x 
Қ 
i 


THE CUP FOUND IN BENJAMIN'S SACK. 
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BIBLE. 


JACOB SETTING OUT FOR EGYPT. 


the powerful minister of a mighty king. He affected great harshness 
toward them, and greatly terrified them, but, as the sequel proved, 
this was done only to gain over them the power he was ready to use 
for their good. Benjamin having been sent down to Egypt in accord- 
ance with Joseph's demand, the latter determined to put into effect a 
stratagem which should test the strength of his brethren's affection 
for Benjamin. То effect this design, he ordered his steward to fill 
his brethren's sacks with corn, and to put every man's money in his 
sack, but to put into the sack of the 


youngest not only his money, but" | 
also the silver cup out of which he 
used to drink. This done, early the 
next morning they proceeded on their 
journey homeward, but had not gone 
far when they were overtaken by 
Joseph's steward, who reproached 
them with having stolen his lord's 
drinking cup. They indignantly 
denied the charge, but were dumb- 
founded when the sacks were searched 
and the cup found in Benjamin's sack. 
Overwhelmed with grief, for they had 
declared that he who should be proven 
the thief should become the slave 
of Joseph, they returned to the city, 
and, arriving in the presence of the 
viceroy, they fell on their faces at his 
feet in sorrowful submission. Judah 
made an eloquent plea-in behalf of 
Benjamin, and begged that Joseph 
would take him as a slave in Benja- 
min’s stead, and send the lad back 
to his father. Joseph, overcome with 
emotion at this generous offer, re- 
vealed himself to his brethren, and 
told them of his purpose to bring Jacob 
and his family into Egypt, where he 


ЈоѕЕрн, after making nimself known to his brethren during their 
last journey to Egypt to buy corn, addressed himself to the task of 
bringing his father and family down to Egypt, where he could pro- 
vide for their temporal wants. He sent wagons, provisions, and 
attendants to Palestine, in order that his father and the wives and 


| children of his brethren might make the journey in comfort. When 


Jacob heard that his long lost son was a rich and powerful prince, the 


Viceroy of the great King of Egypt, who was at that time the sovereign 


could SUE fy them and ensure them = 2 š SS === 
against suffering from the famin : Е x 
(Gen. xx). : EMBALMING THE BODY OF JOSEPH. 
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lord of Canaan also, he 
sight of the wagons and splendid retinue whi 
for him, convinced him that his sons h E 
once resolved to go down into E 
offered him by his beloved son “And Israel sai 
Joseph, my son, is yet alive; I will go secu 
Having come to this determination. 
for Egypt, where i 
he wasjoyfully wel- 
comed by Joseph, 
and given lands by 
the king (Gen. 
xlvi.) 


refused to believe the good news; but the 


ch Joseph had provided 
ad not deceived him. He at 
gypt, and accept the 


AT the death of 
Joseph, he was 
placed, according 
to his instructions, 
inacoffin, his body 
having been first 
embalmed. This 
was done in order 
that the Israelites 
might be able to 
carry his ** bones” 
with them upon 
their departure 
from Egypt, which 
he predicted would 
take place under 
the leadership of 


Jehovah himself 
(Gen. xlvii. 24- 
26). 


Common chro- 
nology assigns the 
commencement of 
the severe persecu- 
tion which the Is- 
raelites endured in 
Egypt, to the be- 
ginning of the six- 
teenth century be- 
fore Christ, and it 
is supposed by 
some that the Pha- 
raoh who figures in 
Exodus as the en- 
ету of the Hebrew 
race, was the: first 
of the great Eigh- 


teenth Dynasty 
of native kings. 


Dreading some for- 
eign war, and re- 
garding with jeal- 
ous fear the Israel- 
ites, “who were 
more numerous 


protection | had two children, a daughter named Miriam, and a son named Aar 
id, It is enough ;|Soon айег the promulgation of Pharaoh's edi 

NAUES gh Ї g edict, a second 
E see him before I die.” | born to them. 


he set out with his whole family | when she could 
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in the Nile, but that the girls should be saved. At this 
lived among the Israelites a man named Amram, 
whose wife, also of the tribe of Levi, was named Jochebed 


time 
a grandson of 


there 

vi, 
2 They 
on, 


js : son w 
The mother concealed him as long as possiblet Was 
no longer hide him in her own house, she NU 

еа 


water-proof bas. 
ket, in which she 
placed the babe 
and p among 
ле ru 
grew RS bs 
banks of the Nile 
Then she went 
back to her home, 
leaving Miriam to 
watch the fate of 
the babe. The 
daughter of the 
king of Egypt, 
coming down to 
the river to bathe, 
discovered the 
babe, took com- 
passion on him, 
adopted him as 
her own son, and 
gave him to his 
mother to nurse for 
her. He grew up 
to manhood at the 
court of Pharaoh, 
and was instructed 
in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. 
He was given the 
name of Moses 
(Ex. ii. 1-19). St, 
Stephen declares 
that Moses was 
** mighty in words, 
and in deeds;" 
and whatever we 
may think of the 
traditions about 
this period of his 
life, it was cer- 
tainly a part of his 
training for his 
great mission as 
the leader of and 
legislator for the 
chosen people of 
God. Тһе tradi- 
tions respecting his 
earlier life are very 
interesting. Не 
issaid to have been 
educated at Helio- 
pis as an Egyptian 


and mightier than 

: 21288559 
his own subjects,” 
he began a series 


priest, and taught 
the whole range of 
Egyptian, Chal- 
dee, Assyrian, and 


of cruel persecu- 
tions, by which he 


Greek literature. 
Another tradition 


hoped to exiermi- 
nate them. Here- 
duced them to 


slavery, and im- : ; чи? 
5 osed_ upon them a series of tasks which he believed would be so 


А hem. The severer the labor, how- 
us as to be fatal to many of t t ) 
ME more they increased, and as å means of Өр [E HAC. 
Pharaoh ordered the Hebrew midwives "has ш pna d laren 

ir bi i 3 emales alive. h 

ir birth, but to preserve the fema \ 1 
EE refused to obey the barbarous edict. PDA uy 
manded that all the new-born sons of the Israelites shou 


THE FINDING OF MOSES BY PHARAOH'S 


states that he took 
part in an impor 


holding a high command in 
with great distinction. 


DAUGHTER. 


tant military expedition against Ethiopia, о! 
the Egyptian army, and acquitting himse n 1 p 
The narrative in Exodus, however, passes over this period, өше 
up his history at the crisis at which һе decided to cast his lot МА m 
own people. Тһе time of this event was ** when Moses was gre when 
or “ when he was come to years,” or, as St. Stephen states, 


he was full forty years old.” 
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Үнем Moses grew to 
man’s estate, he felt keenly 
wrongs inflicted upon 
his people; and once, his | 
indignation having mastered | 
him, he slew an Egyptian 
whom he saw beating a He- j 
brew. The affair coming to | 
the knowledge of the king, 
Moses was obliged to fly 
from Egypt Не sought 
refuge in the desert which 
urrounds the head of the 
Red Sea, and which was in- 
habited by the people of 
Midian, who were descended 
from Abraham and Keturah. 
He entered into the service 
of Jethro, the prince and 
priest of the region, and 
finally married his daughter, 
Zipporah. By her he had a 
son, whom he called Ger- 
shom. Не remained in the 
service of his father-in-law 
forty years, keeping his sheep. 
While here, Jehovah, who 
had heard the great groan- 
ing of the Israelites in their 
bondage, appeared to him in 
the symbol of a burning 
bush, and announced his 
intention to put an end to 
the captivity of the Israel- 
ites, and to lead them into | 
the land He had promised | 
their father Abraham. He 
commanded Moses to be- 
come His messenger to the 
king of Egypt, and the leader 
of his people. Jehovah met 
his protestation of his un- 
worthiness to accept so great 
a charge by assur- 
ing him that He 3 еса г 3 3 b 


the 


MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. 
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and the transformati 

the shepherd's Pat a 
serpent, the Egyptian symbol 
for the evil spirit (Typhon) 
and then back again into 
the “той of Moses," and 
** of God," was emblematic 


i of the power which was to 


be committed to him as the 
leader of the people (Ex, ii. 
-iv.) But the more his mis- 
sion was made clear to him 
the more was Moses stag- 
gered by its greatness. He 
pleaded his want of elo- 
quence, which seems to have 
amounted to an impediment 
in his speech, a sorry quali- 
fication for an ambassador to 
a hostile king.  Notwith- 
standing the promise that 
He who made man's mouth, 
and has the command of all 
the senses, would be with 
him.and teach him what he 
should say, he desired to de- 
volve the whole mission upon 
some other. Then did God 
in anger punish his reluc- 
tance, though in mercy He 
met his objections, by giving 
a share of the honor which 
might have been his alone, 
to his brother Aaron, a man 
who could speak well Вш 
yet the word was not to be 
Aaron'sown. He was to be 
the mouth of Moses; and 
Moses was to be to him as 
God, the direct channel of 
the Divine revelation. “The 
rod of power became **Aa- 
ron's год," though the power 

itself was put forth 
by the word of 


would be with him 
to sustain him in all 
things. He then 
revealed to Moses 
the name by which 
the С-ға of the He- 
brews has ever since 
been known. 1 
order to remove the 
doubts which Moses 
entertained con- 
cerning his recep- 
tion by the people, 
God added two 
signs—the hand 
made leprous and 
cured again, and the 
rod changed to a 
serpent, and re- 
stored to its former 
shape. These signs 
were worked on the 
spot, and each ‘had 
itssignificance. The 
leprous hand and 
its cure indicated 
the power by which 
he should deliver 
the people whom 
the Egyptians re- 
garded as lepers; 


MOSES AND THE BURNING BUSH. 


Moses. The two 
great functions con- 
| ferred by the Divine 
mission were di- 
vided: Moses be- 
came the prophet, 
and Aaron the 
priest; and the 
| whole arrangement 
Bé exhibits the great 
principle of media- 
| tion. Moses ob- 
tained permission 
to return to his 
brethren in Egypt, 
Bil and he received the 
signal of God for 
his departure, in the 
assurance that “the 
men were dead that 
sought his life." 
His mission to Pha- 
raoh was summed 
up in the statement 
that God claime 
the liberty of Israel 
as His first - born 
son; and if Pha- 
raoh refused to let 
him go, He woul 
slay his first-born- 
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mm WI] destroyers. | No plague could haye 
1! | | been more impressive in the East 

| where the ravages of locusts are so 
dreadful, that they are chosen as 
the fit symbol of a destroying con- 
queror. Тһе very threat had urged 
Pharaoh's courtiers to remonstrate 
and he had offered to let the men 
only depart, but he had refused to 
yield more, and he had driven Moses 
and Aaron from his presence. Now 
he recalled them in haste, and 
asked them to forgive his sin “оп! 

this once,” and to entreat God to 
take away “this death only.” A 
strong west wind removed the Jo. 
custs as an east wind had brought 
them; but their removal left Pha- 
raoh's heart harder than ever. 

In the present day locusts are a 
great scourge in Egypt. They sud- 
denly appear in the cultivated land, 
coming from the desert in a column 
of great length. They fly rapidly 
across the country, darkening the 
air with their compact ranks, and 
make a strange whizzing, noise. 
Where they alight they devour 
every green thing, even stripping 

- 2 the trees of their leaves. The fol- 
AARON'S ROD CHANGED ТО А SERPENT. lowing description of the Prophet 
Joel well describes the invasion of 


Jr A 


TSN 
NN 
NS 


AARON, having been ordered by God to accompany Moses % | а swarm of locusts: “A fire devoureth before them ; and behind them 
the presence of Pharaoh, the two brothers lost no time in making | a flame burneth: the land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and 
their mission known to the Israelites, and in demanding of the king | behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
permission for the Israelites to make the journey required by Jehovah. | The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; and as horse- 
The king refused the demand, 2 - === = 
and increased the burdens of 
the Israelites. Moses and Aaron 


again sought the king, and in 
order to move him, resorted to 
the miracles provided for them 
by the Almighty. Тһе first of 
these miracles was the changing 
of Aaron's rod into a serpent in 
the presence of the king. Then 
followed the series of wonderful ; 
works by which the Almighty ! 
forced Pharaoh to let his peo- 
ple depart from Egypt, and = 
which are graphically recorded 
in the opening chapters of the 
Book of Exodus (Ex. vii. 8). 


Тне Plague of Locusts was 
the eighth of the terrible visit- 
ations by which the Almighty 
broke the pride of the Egyptian * 
king, and compelled him to 
render an unwilling obedience 
to the Divine commands. This 5 
plague differed from an ordi- 
nary visitation of locusts in that 
it was more intense and cov- : 
ered a wider range of country. 
The destruction ordinarily 
caused by the ravages of swarms 
of these insects is very great ; 
in this case it was overwhelm- 
ing (Ex. x. 12-20). The dense = 
swarms of locusts alighted upon т UEM SES eae 
the fields green with the young THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 
blades of corn, the surface was blackened with their bodies, and 
in a few minutes the fields were desolate and the soil as bare as if burnt 


men, so shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of moun- 
tains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 


with fire. Whatever leaves and fruit the hail had left on the ША ГЭ as a strong people set in battle-array. Before their face the 
people shall be much pained : all faces shall gather blackness. 


were likewise devoured, and the houses swarmed with the hideous 
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Israelites during a century of bondage.’’ The eagerness of the Egyp- 
tians to get the Israelites out of the country was so great that they 
would have hesitated at no price to accomplish their end. ‘The 
Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might send them 
out of the land in haste; for they said, We be all dead men.” The 
Israelites had not even time to prepare their food, and only took the 


Tue last of the plagues or afflictions by which God humbled the | 

Egyptian king, and prepared the way for the departure of the Israel- | 

5e: from Egypt, was the most fearful blow that was struck at the 

| БЕ hearted Pharaoh. For three days there was a terrible darkness | 

he Egypt while the Israelites had light in their houses. Unable | 

DUE cach other, or to move about, the Egyptians had still this one 
ЫН opportunity of repentance, but they refused to embrace it, and | dough before it was leavened, in their kneading troughs, bound up in 

brs was sent out from Pharaoh’s presence with the command to see their clothes, upon their shoulders, and baked unleavened cakes at their * 
nt face no more. The contest was over. Тһе doom of Pharaoh|first halt. But amid all this haste, some military order of march was 

E and his people, who had op oressed the children of God, had gone preserved, and Moses forgot not to carry away the bones of Joseph. 

| forth. On the night of the third day of darkness, while the Israelites, The departure of the Israelites from Egypt closed the 430 years of 
e obedience to the Divine command, were celebrating the first Pass- | their pilgrimage, which began from the call of Abram out of Ur of the 
i Chaldees. Having learned the discipline of God's chosen family, and 


over, ‘at midnight, the Lord smote all the first-born in the land of 


ie АҚТ 


1! 


iP 


DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN OF EGYPT. 


iction i a nation, they 
Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the | having been welded by the pene of NA ante вэ хэ 
first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon ; and all the first- | were now called forth, under Ше; E 5 UE. Mor 
Nebe. Taught by this terrible blow the folly of opposing Bondage and een vie Of ES EOS ad been 
e 00 of arae ! is pe as d the departure of | their new state å 2 1-8 Ide: y шэн сой: 
the PAN gi CA ae ay pave them the their home for 215 years, during йс, D Л 20. 
Jewels of gold and silver, and the raiment, which they asked for by | appearances, became Egyptians. aa ne his 2 er UN 
the command of Moses, and so “ they spoiled the Egyptians.”” Con- in the wilderness shows, they ba ; EE SD ха 
: я erable criticism adverse to the morality of this transaction has been | superstitions and oe ОКЫР qe VI аео 5 
els ER the yord „Даг ний, Anathe tbirty Ath Mo of ис kn E x OA of discipline, which should make them truly 
“ть chapter of Exodus. The correct translation is f'asked." carried through © 


: L a syste f civil and religious leg- 
| [ «т еге Was no promise or intention of repayment," says Dr. Smith. a nation, and were to be t Энн ОЛЖ пее, and in 
p. sligl 6 jewels were given for favor as well as fear; and they were a islation, which was to s ational and individual salvation. 
“6, e совре for all of which the Egyptians had robbed the which was to be found their nation: 
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THE Israelites in their march out of Egypt moved towards the head 
of the Red Sea, or Gulf of Suez, which then extended much farther 
northward than it does now. 
necessarily slow, and it was not until the close of the third day that 
the people encamped ** before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea.” In the meantime Pharaoh had recovered from the terror into 
which * the death of the first-born ° had thrown him, and regretting 
the permission he had given the Israelites to depart, had determined 
to pursue them and compel them to return to Egypt. He set out at 
he head of a large army, and by а forced march came up with them 
as they were encamped near the Red Sea. Ina military sense the 
Israelitish position was a false one. Іп front of them was the sea; on 
their тіріл a difficult mountain and on their left and in their 
fear the king of Egypt disposed his army so as to cut off their escape. 


range ; 


| sacred narrative says : 


The march of such a large body was | 
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«And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after 
even all Pharaoh s horses, his chariots 
And ће waters returned, and covered the 
7 all the hosts of Pharaoh that came into 

there remained not so much as one of them” 
It seems that the language italicized makes the 


them to the midst of the sea, 
and his horsemen. 
chariots and the horsemen, амд 
the sea after them; 


Ex. xiv. 23-28). : E 2 
we meaning of the Bible narrative plain. Pharaoh was pursuing the 
- o 


Israelites with an army, the strength of which is shown by its having 
600 chariots, which in those days corresponded to the artillery of 
modern times. Such a d of chariots required a corresponding 
force of inf: ; and cavalry. 
sd ie ca the Red 252 Оп their right the range of Jebel- 
Atakah cut off their retreat, and in their front was the sea, too deep 
to be forded. The Egyptian army promptly seized every line of 


Thus hemmed in they had no retreat; and without divine aid were | 
lost. In this emergency God came to their assistance, and opened a 
passage for them across the Red Sea to the Arabian shore by causing 
the waters to recede in a miraculous manner. The Israelites crossed 
the sea by the path thus opened, and gained the opposite shore in 
safety. The Egyptian army, detecting the movement, at once gave 
pursuit. When the pursuing forces had become thoroughly involved | 
in the sea, the waters flowed back at the command of God, and | 
destroyed them. The Bible does not tell us that Pharaoh was 
drowned with his troops, nor do its assertions justify such an infer- 
ence. That part of the Egyptian army which made the pursuit was | 


drowned, and not the king, and Egyptian history makes it certain | 


that the Pharaoh of the Exodus lived many years after this event, and 
died from disease. А brief examination of the language of the Bible 
will show that it does not assert that the king was drowned. The 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PHARAOH!SSARMY IN THE RED SEA. 
WAY 


| horsemen,” to ascertain the exact nature of the movement. 


Е 9 


еѕсаре. Ву the power of God the camp of Pharaoh was plunged in 
total darkness (Ex. xiv. 19, 20). When the Egyptian advanced forces 
discovered the withdrawal of the Israelites during the night, the king 
must have supposed that the Israelites had discovered some line of 
retreat around the mountain range, as he knew the sea was too deep 
to be forded. He seems to have done what any prudent commander 
would have done under the circumstances. He threw forward his 
chariots and cavalry, “all Pharaoh's horses, his chariots, and his 
To have 
followed with all his troops would have been to abandon the vantage 
ground he already had. He, therefore, held his main force in readi- 


ness, and despatched a strong pursuing column after the Israelites. 
The darkness rendered the task of the cavalry and chariots a difficult 
one, and they did not discover their perilous position in the midst of 
the sea until the break of day. Тһе first glance demoralized them, 


Pharaoh found the Israelites encamped ` 
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nant, and kept there as a sacred relic. "They shared the fortunes of 


the Ark during its captivit ilisti h 
| у among the Philistines, ай q 
and occupation of the Promised Land, and тоссон i 
9 


chariots broke down, and the troops became a mob. "The next 
the ent they were engulfed by the returning waves, and not one of 
mom usb 5 The horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and 


To suppose that the king risked his 
hole army in this uncertain pur- 
vit is to charge him with a blunder 


which the narrative does not war- 


rant. pr ER 


As the Israelites, on their march 
to Sinai, were nearing the moun- 
tain of God, Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, arrived in the He- 
brew camp, bringing with him the 
wife and two sons of Moses. He 
was received with honor, and gave 
Moses some sage advice with re- 
spect to the management of the 
people, but declined the invitation 
of Moses to accompany them to 
Canaan and cast his lot with them. 
Tethro was priest or prince of 
Midian, both offices probably being 
combined in one person. His 
knowledge of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
made Moses desirous of retaining 
him in the journey of the tribes. 
The land of Midian, the country == 
over which he ruled, is believed to = “Үүссэн 2 ЗАС УЙ 
have been the Peninsula of Sinai. 526 mm ET FER 
The Midianites were descended THE MEETING OF MOSES AND JETHRO. 
from Midian, the son of Abraham - 
by Keturah. They were mostly dwellers in tents, not in towns, and Jerusalem by David with the Ark, after he had captured that city, 
pursued a roving life (Ex. хуш.) and made it the capital of his kingdom. They lay in their sacred 

— repository a solemn and unchanging witness of the truth of the Law, 

Tur Law given by Jehovah to Israel at Mount Sinai was written on | and so far as we know, were not taken from the Ark or used in public. 
two tablets of stone—written, we are told, by the finger of God Him- | When Solomon erected his splendid Temple, the Ark of the Cove- 
self, These tablets were broken by Moses in his indignation at the | nant was placed in the Holy of Holies, the same in shape and form 
idolatry of the Israelites, whom, upon his return to the camp at the | that it had been during the Wanderings, and the Tables of the Law 
base of the mountain, he found engaged in the infamous worship of ' remained in it. Thus were the people reminded by these mementos 
of their days of trial, of the 
all-powerful goodness, and the 
great love of Jehovah, who 
had made of the fugitives from 
Egypt a great and powerful 
nation, feared and respected 
by their neighbors, and the 
happiest of all the races of the 
ancient world. When Solo- 
mon's Temple was destroyed 
by the Babylonians at the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Ark and the 
Tables of the Law were doubt- 
less destroyed. No further 
mention is made of them after 
this event. It was impossible 
that the sacred Ark and its 
contents should have escaped 
the general ruin, and we are 
warranted in believing that 
under no circumstances would 
the Almighty have suffered 
them to become the trophies 
of a pagan conqueror. Had 
they been taken, mention 
would have been made o! 
йн them; but the Bible and pro- 


) ТІ; LAW. = fane history are silent con 
a OSES AND JOSHUA BEARING THE ee ae 2x 


“ 5 > : "The 
mitt, Molten calf,” After the punishment of this sin, God com- | quite sure, therefore, that they were destroyed with the Temple 


ed t : i more 
Com 10 the care of Moses two new tablets engraved with the Ten Temple of Herod thus lacked these sacred objects, though (E T) 


m ke і 
Mandments. These tabies were placed in the Ark of the Cove- | highly honored in being visited by the Lord Jesus Himself 


NT a 
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DuRING his abode on Mount 
Sinai, Moses received from the 
Almighty full directions as to the 
construction and adornment of the 
tabernacle. Then, all things being 
thus prepared, Moses was com- 
manded to set up the Tabernacle, 
and place in it the Ark of the 
Covenant, and to anoint Aaron and 
his sons to the priesthood. The 
solemn ceremony took place on the 
first day of the first month of the 
second year from the epoch of the 
Exodus, March to April, B. c. 
1490. Тһе priesthood was con- 
fined to the family of Aaron, who 
alone could offer sacrifices (Ex. xl. 
12-16). Тһе form of consecration 
resembled other sacrificial cere- 
monies in containing, first, a sin 
offering, the form of cleansing from 
sin and reconciliation; a burnt 
offering, the symbol of entire de- 
votion to God of the nature so 
purified ; and a meat offering, the 
thankful acknowledgment and 
sanctifying of God's natural bless- 
ings. It had, however, besides 
these, the solemn assumption of 
the sacred robes (the garb of right- 
eousness), the anointing (the sym- 
bol of God's grace), and the offer- 
ing of the ram of consecration, the 
blood of which was sprinkled on 
Aaron and his sons, as upon the 
altar and vessels of the ministry, in 
order to sanctify them for the ser- 
vice of God. Тһе former cere- 


CONSECRATION OF 


GA 


s OF THE BIBLE. 


AARON AND HIS SONS. 


monies represented the blessing; 
and duties of the man; the latte: 
the special consecration of th: 
priest. God vouchsafed a visible 


| token of His approval and presence 


by covering the Tabernacle with 
the cloud and filling it with His 


| glory, so that Moses could not 


enter into the Tabernacle, and by 
sending down on the altar the 
sacred fire, with which alone the 
sacrifices were henceforth to be 
offered. A whole month was spent 
in arranging the service of the 
sanctuary, as it is set forth in the 
Book of Leviticus, before the peo- 


! ple prepared for their onward 


journey. 


AFTER the rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, who perished 
in an attempt to force themselves 
into the priesthood of the Lord, a 
new sign was given of Jehovah's 
special favor to the house of Aaron. 


| Twelve rods, or sceptres, were 


chosen for the several tribes, and 
laid up in the Tabernacle before 


| the Ark, the name of Aaron being 
И inscribed on the rod of Levi. In 


the morning, Moses went into the 
Tabernacle and brought forth the 
rods, and returned them to the 
princes of the tribes, when Aaron's 
rod was seen covered with buds 
and blossoms, and  full-blown 
almonds. The rest were still dry 
sticks (Num. xvii.) 
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BALAAM Was å Midianite, and 

$ E endowed with the gift of 
= горһесу. , It has been supposed 

that he enjoyed among his own 
yeople the same authority that 
Moses did among the Israelites. 
He is one of those instances 
which meet us 10 Scripture of 
persons dwelling among heathens, 
but possessing a certain knowledge 
of the one true God. Balak, the 
king of Moab, having organized 
a league of the neighboring na- 
tions against the Israelites, who 
were at this time encamped in 
the plains of Moab, sent to Ba- 
jaam to ask him to come and curse 
his enemies, or to devote them to 
destruction. Balaam consulted 
God, and was directed to refuse 
the king’s offer. Balak sent 
again, and Balaam, anxious to 
gain the rewards promised by the 
king, again consulted God, in- 
* stead of refusing at once. God 


TNR 


мн 


9972 


а 
$ granted him the desired permis- 
ІЛ sion, but warned him that his 


actions would be overruled ac- 
Í cording to the Divine. will. 
Н Balaam therefore proceeded оп 
Ё his way with the messengers of 
1 Balak. But God's anger was 
) kindled at this manifestation of - Е 2 
| шин BALAK'S MESSENGERS ТО BALAAM. 


angel of the Lord stood in the 

way for an adversary against him. < Тһе dumb ass, speaking with | instructions he gave to Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on the 
man's voice, forbade the madness of the prophet." Аз God had |seven altars he everywhere prepared for him. His religion, there- 
warned him, his actions were overruled, and he was made to bless | fore, was probably such as would be the natural result of a general 
the Israelites, and to predict their ultimate triumph. Unable to acquaintance with God not confirmed by any covenant. There is an 


4 urse them, Balaam suggested to the Moabites the expedient of seduc- | allusion to Balaam in the prophet Micah (vi. 5), where Bishop Butler 
i 4 Р å thinks that a conversation is pre- 


NE served which occurred between him 
Ку and the king of Moab on this occa- 
N sion. But such an opinion is hardly 
tenable (Num. xxii.—xxiv.) 

On the narrative contained in 
Numbers xxii. 23-35, a difference of 
opinion has long existed, even among 
those who fully admit its authenticity. 
Тһе advocates for a literal interpreta- 
tion urge that, in a historical work, 
and a narrative bearing the same 
character, it would be unnatural to 
regard any of the occurrences as tak- 
ing place in a vision, unless expressly 
so stated; that it would be difficult 
to determine where the vision begins, 
and where it ends; that God's 
* opening the mouth of the ass” 
must have been an external act; 
and, finally, that St. Peter's language 
is in favor of the literal sense (2 Peter 
ii. 6). Those who conceive that the 
speaking of the ass and the appear- 
ance of the angel occurred in vision 
to Balaam, insist upon the fact that 
dreams and visions were the ordinary 
methods by which God made Him- 
self known to the prophets ; they re- 
mark that Balaam, in the introduc- 
tion to his third and fourth prophe- 


| cies, speaks of himself as the man who 
BM or ee ph had his eyes shut, and who, on falling 


1 i А реа? : ` BER : ressed 
| ШЕ Ше Israelites into fornication. Не took sides with (һе Midianites, | down in prophetic ecstasy, had Sy SB JO pene, bab һе cn 
: It j as soon afterward slain in a battle with the children of Israel. | no surprise on hearing the ass speak ; a 


š : 9 been 
L siou Vident that Balaam, although acquainted with God, was de- | пог the Moabitical princes who accompanied him appear to have 
of throwing an air of mystery round his wisdom, from the | cognizant of any superna 


tural appearance. 
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BALAAM having reached the dominions of Balak, was received by 
that king with high honor. The next day he brought him up into 
the high places of Baal, that from thence he might take a view of the 
camp of Israel. Whilst they were here, the prophet directed the king 
to have seven altars erected for him ; and seven oxen, with seven 
rams to be prepared; which being done, they both together offered 
an ох and a ram upon each altar. Then leaving Balak to stand by 
his burnt offering, Balaam withdrew to consult the Lord, who met 
and instructed him what to say; and returning to Balak, whom he 
found standing at the altar, and the princes of Moab with him, he 
uttered an emphatic prophecy of the safety of Israel under the divine 
protection; and then setting forth the future prosperity and increase 
of Israel, he wished that his lot might be with them in life and death. 
Balak, as much alarmed as incensed at the prophecy of Balaam, so 


F THE BIBLE. 


5 he success and prosperity of Israel under the protect; 
рро org was so incensed at this prophecy, that he со 
Balaam to utter апу тоге predictions ; though, soon after, his eager. 
ness to have Israel cursed, made him change his mind, for he called 
Balaam, and entreated him to try another place, in hopes God would 
permit him to curse Israel. Hereupon Balaam followed Balak to the 
top of Mount Peor, a hill that looked towards the wilderness, 

Whatsoever ground Balak might have for his hopes, it is certain 
Balaam knew the positive will of God in this case was to bless ang 
not to curse. Yet, stimulated with the blind desire of reward, he 
consented to Balak to tempt the Lord afresh: for he there erected 
seven altars, and laid seven sacrifices thereon. The result was a 
repetition of the blessings upon Israel, and а declaration that those 
who blessed the people of God should be blessed, and those who 


BALAAM’S PROPHECY. 


contrary to his expectation, passionately inquired: ** What hast thou | cursed them should be cursed. Balak was now very angry, and smiting 


done? I sent for thee to curse mine enemies, and thou hast blessed 
them.’’ Balaam excused himself by the necessity of his instructions 
from the Lord, from which at this time it was not in his power to 
deviate. Balak, though angry, was not discouraged, and taking 
Balaam into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah, bade him curse 
his enemies from that point. Balaam, willing to please the king, 
had seven altars erected on this spot also, and a ram and a bullock 
offered on each. Then withdrawing again, as before, to consult the 
Lord, he received fresh instructions. Balak now began to understand 
the interview between the Lord and Balaam ; and upon his return to 
him and his attendants, who were big with expectation, demanded 


his hands together, bade Balaam begone. ‘For I thought,” said he, 
“to have promoted thee to great honor, if thou hadst answered my 
design in cursing Israel, but the Lord hath hindered thy preferment.” 
Balaam had recourse to his old excuse, that he could not exceed the 
commands of the Lord, but must speak what he put in his mouth. 
Against his own inclination, he still bestowed blessings on Israel, and 
prophesied a star should come forth from Jacob, and a rod from Israel; 
that it should smite the chiefs of Moab, and destroy the children of 


| Seth; that Edom should fall under its power, and that the Amalek- 
| ites and Kenites should be extirpated. In fine, he foretold that the 


western nations, the Greeks and the Romans, should vanquish the 


what the Lord had spoken,  Balaam's reply was a still more emphatic | Assyrians, destroy the Hebrews, and perish themselves. 
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Moses, being informed of his app i 
“God to solemnly consecrate Te gene ne БЕ ne 
successor in the leadership of the Israelites, “And M a as his 
Lord commanded him: and he took Joshua, and set him b OG TIS 
zar the priest, and before all the congregation : and he 1 id ME ee 
upon him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord NAE his hands 
hand of Moses (Num. xxvii. 22, 23). In his final EE ead me 
people, Moses ** gave Joshua the son of Nun a charge å Б the 
strong and of a good courage : for thou shalt brine ihe "E said, Be 
rael into the land which I sware unto them : and 1 will I Б ЯН: Ч 3 
Deut. хххі. 23). The man thus selected became f Ч OE 
Moses the military chief of the Israelites, : 1 Se ше death of 
es, and on him devolved the 
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land east of the Jordan; i k 
VR. n; and his steadfast obedier 
rue ere Eel among hoste S asa 
These three periods of his li шош 
шлан s ife thus embrace the w ужа а 
moult fone nation Tom its state of hopeless Uode ар MS 
mountain of his her! brought them in, and planted them ids 
ape nghar ance. His character was in accordan е 
Ин а SENE мати blameless and fearless, who I ун 
g as a youth how to command as a man ; vid ыг 
5 earns 


by manly v aq ge; 655 eng n with 
d g 1 quiet, honored o d o combin T tl 
190 et, honor ld a e; wh 
| gent eness, ever look ng up for and obeyir 5 the Divir e impulse with 
the simplicity of a chilc > № hile he wields g eat power, and directs it 
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t » . B . . . 
e a leading the people into their inher! 
t" He was the son of Nun, a member 


EAE al first was Oshea (that is, Help or Saviour), which Moses 
is the TA y prefixing the name of Jehovah, to Joshua (that is, God 
of the hi ioir), and this name, so descriptive of his work, was a type 
€ Was 5 be work of Jesus, in ‘saving his people from their sins.” 
mand ББ obably above eighty years of age when called to take com- 
the host of Israel, having been above forty at the beginning 

age i He had grown up to mature 
Ak HØR of Egyptian bondage ; he had shared the experience 
Proved hi the wilderness, as the chosen servant of Moses; he had 
5 military capacity at Rephidim, and in the conquest of the 


of th : : 
€ wandering in the wilderness. 


MOSES DECLARING JOSHUA HIS SU 


tance, and giving them | calmly, and without swerving, 
of the tribe of Ephraim. | fish purpose. 


CCESSOR. 


to the accomplishment of a high unsel- 
He is one of the very few worthies of the Old Testament 
on whose character there is no stain, though his history is recorded 
with unusual fulness. After having conquered the Holy Land and 
divided it among the people, Joshua convoked an assembly from all 
Israel. He delivered two solemn addresses, reminding them of the 
fulfilment of God's promises to their fathers, and warning them of the 
conditions on which their prosperity depended ; and lastly, he caused 
them to renew their covenant with God at Shechem, a place already 
famous in connection with Jacob. He died at the age of 110 years, 
and was buried in his own city of Timnath-serah, leaving behind him 


one of the most in sacred history. 


brilliant and spotless names 1 
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E common cause against them. One mI 
E tribe, the Gibeonites, sought to se. 
cure its safety by a stratagem, д 
deputation was sent to Joshua to 
make a treaty with him. These mes. 
sengers, assuming the dress and ap- 
pearance of way-worn travellers, ap. 
peared before Joshua, and told him 
they had come from a far country in 
order to make a league with him and 
his people. The trick imposed upon 
Joshua and the princes of the con. 
gregation, who omitted to consult 
the oracle. They made peace with 
the Gibeonites, and swore to them by 
Jehovah to save their lives. Three 
days afterwards they learned the 
truth, and reached the cities of the 
vibeonites by a three days’ march, 
Тһе oath was held sacred in spite of 
the murmurs of the Israelites; but, 
to punish their deceit, Joshua put 
the Gibeonites under a curse, by 5% 
which they became devoted to Jeho- E 
vah in irredeemable bondage; and 
they were employed as “hewers of, 
wood and drawers of water for the 
house of God forever.” The treåty 
evidently included the four cities, of 
which Gibeon was the chief (Josh. 
ix.) Gibeon afterwards fell to the 
lot of Benjamin, and became а Levit- | 
ical city (Josh. xviii. 25 ; xxi. 17), where the Tabernacle was set up 
ished by his exclusion from the Promised Land. "Though forbidden | for many years under David and Solomon (т Chron. xvi. 39; xxi. 
to enter the land, God granted him the privilege of seeing it before | 29; 2 Chron. i. 3); the Ark being at the same time at Jerusalem 
his death. From the summit of Pisgah, a mountain on the borders| (2 Chron. i. 4). It was here, as being the place of the altar, that the 
of Moab, God showed him the Promised Land. Commentators are | young Solomon offered a thousand burnt-offerings, and was rewarded 
generally agreed that the view included only a portion of Canaan, but ! by the vision which left him the wisest of men (r Kings iii. 4-15; 
Dr. Thompson, in his valuable work, 
The Land and the Book, declares that 
he saw the head of Mount Hermon 
distinctly from the Dead Sea. “Nor 
shall I ever forget," says he, “the 
unexpected appearance of Mount 
Hermon towering to the sky, far up 
the ghor to the north, which con- 
vinced me that Moses saw it also 
from the mountains of Moab." Pis- 
gah, the mountain from which God 
showed Moses the Promised Land, 
is supposed to have been a range of 
mountains, or at least to have had 
several summits. The highest of 
these was called Nebo, and from it 
Moses obtained his view. The moun- 
tain is so minutely described in the 
sacred narrative that it would seem 
impossible not to recognize it ; in the 
land of Moab; facing Jericho; the 
head or summit of a mountain called 
the Pisgah, which again seems to 
have formed a portion of the general 
range of the * mountains of Abarim.” 
Its position is further denoted by the 
mention of the valley (or perhaps 
more correctly the ravine) in which 
Moses was buried, and which was 
apparently one of the clefts of the 
mountain itself, “а valley in the land 
of Moab over against (or facing) Beth- : 3 
peor.” Апа yet, Ore JOSHUA AND THE GIBEONITES. 
the minuteness of this description, no one has yet succeeded in point- | 2 Chron. i. 3-13). 
ing out any spot which answers to Nebo (Deut. xxxiv.) Joab brought defeat 1 


(1 


- ҰЛҒА: 
MOSES VIEWIN 


222222: 
G THE PROMISED LAND. 


Ir is difficult to ascertain clearly the sin of Moses which was pun- 


This was the place where Abner's challenge to 
1pon himself, and death upon his brother Asahel, 


and where A as a i B 
Tue Canaanitish tribes, alarmed by the great and rapid victories | The site is at re SERE o EL Jib, 5 o 
å , 


of the Israelites upon their entrance into the Promised Land, made | the most peculiar and interesting villages in the Holy Land 


— @ 
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Тик rapid conquest of Canaan by the Israelites under Joshua, and 
ine defection of Gibeon, alarmed Adoni-Zedek, king of Jerusalem, 
and he made a league with the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
snd Eglon, and laid siege to Gibeon. ‘The Gibeonites sent for help 
to Joshua, who marched by night from the camp at Gilgal, took the 
confederated Amott by surprise, and utterly routed them near Beth- 
horon. As the defeated Canaanites fled down the steep pass, they 
were overtaken bya miraculous hailstorm, which slew more than had 
fallen jn the battle. 4 It was then that Joshua, after a prayer to God, 
who had promised him this great victory, “said in the sight of Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the 


25 


| ап end of slaying” their enemies. From Bethhoron to Jarmuth i 
is 


| about twenty-five miles, a di 
| ab: es, a distance that could not h 
) Cun lista ave b 
pued by the w earied armies in less than seven or eight our The 
sraelites encamped for the night at Makkedah a the save ues 
EA ! g i i бу! 
were Pott out of the cave and hanged by order of Joshi: The 
за55 5 г DSG р š 
I ын of eser EE scene of Joshua's great victory, is about four 
niles in length. The Roman road fr Iti 5 
g å : om the sea led up through thi 
E ar `r > + š z | 
р s x ae At the present day one of the roads from авс 
Jerusalem leads by way of Lydda up this pass i 
t а „уйда 8 pass. It is much easie 
the ugh longer, than the route by Ramleh up the Wady Aly, the EU 
5 ` `: "ү J 
road from Jaffa to the Holy City. The pass of Bethhoron was also 


| the scene of the great victory of Judas Maccabæus over the Syrian 


JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL. 


ine ви avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is not this writ- 
heaven e Ворк of Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of 
єс id т hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there 
tinto th ay like that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
1210) e ERR of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel ' (Josh. x. 
along the b e Amorites fled down the pass to the plain, and then 
and Lachi аге of the mountains towards their cities, Jarmuth, Eglon, 
Dearest dm » Which lay far away to the south. Jarmuth was the 
is place у, ang Joshua succeeded in cutting off the five kings from 
lah (the hey took refuge in a cave at Makkedah in the valley of 
inued th modern Wady Sumt). Joshua secured the cave and con- 
е pursuit, which was kept up until the Israelites *' had made 


|army (т Macc. iii. 13-24). In the last desperate struggle of the 
Jews for their freedom, at the very outbreak of the contest, the Roman 
army under Cestius Gallus was terribly defeated in this pass, and was 
driven back to Cæsarea. This was the last victory ever achieved by 
a Jewish army, and it is a singular coincidence that it should have 
been won on the very spot where the first great battle under Joshua 
had been gained. The pass and the towns of Upper and Nether, or 
Lower, Bethhoron were within the territory of Ephraim, and lay just 


beyond the northern border of Benjamin. The Upper Bethhoron was 
the pass through 


strongly fortified by Solomon, as it commanded Ы 
which ran the principal road from Jerusalem to the sea (2 Chron. 


viii. 5). 
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JOSHUA DIVIDING THE PROMISED LAND BY LOT. 


AFTER the con- 
quest of northern 
Canaan, Joshua 
was commanded 
to divide the 
country by lot 
among the nine 
tribes and a-half; 
the two and a- 
half having al- 
| ready received 
their allotment 
from Moses on 
А the east of Jor- 
ii ||] dan; and the Le- H 
| vites receiving 3 
ч 
4 


1 no inheritance 
M among their 


| Israel, was their 
inheritance." 
Their withdrawal 
from the number 
| of the tribes was 
d! compensated by 
the division O 

Joseph into the 
two tribesof Eph- 
raim and Manas- 


ET 21 


: | ee s мәсе -2- а= =ч) 
JOSHU A 


A SENDING BACK THE TWO TRIBES AND A-HALF. wm seh (Josh. xv.) 


1 


THE conquest of Canaan being accomplished, and the land divided, 
Hua summoned the elders of the two tribes and a-half, who had 
о АШУ kept their promise to their brethren to assist in winning the 


to Jehova 


Canaan, they | 
crossed the 


settled down 
in the homes 
assigned (0 


Abraham, Isaac, Esau, and Jacob, 


ЗЭЛЭН oe mission of Moses and Aaron, the passage of the Red 
esa LE — : Sea, and the sojourn in the wilder ec 
land and dismissed them with a blessing, and an earnest exhortation | kings : derness, the conquest of the Amorite 


nw g, a s, and the turning of Balaam's intended curse i i 
h, their God, and keep his commandments. Abun- | passage of the Jord: S he d ШЕТ eee Батар 
| passag e Jordan, the capture of Jericho, and the deliverance of 
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till the descent into Egypt, he 


the nations of 
Canaan into 
their hands, 
“ but not with 
thysword,nor 
with thybow;” 
and he re- 
minded them 
that all they 
possessed was 
the gift of 


) God, and the 
them byMoses fruit of others' 

| (Josh. xxu. labors: “І 
1-9)- have given 

= youa land for 

JosuuA which ye did 


IUE ae ma ape 


closed his 
long and use- 
ful life with 
an act which 
marked a sol- 
emn crisis in 
he career of 
Israel. They 
had obtained 
possession of 
theland given 
nm by Je- 
hovah, and 
had attained 
that first suc- 
cess which is 
always a trial 
of human 
power and en- 
durance, and 
which,in their 
case, was the 
test of their 
faithfulness to 
Jehovah. 
Joshua recog- 
nized the dan- 
ger which 
threatened 
the nation— 
of forgetting 
the Eternal 
Giver of all 
their bless- 
ings, and of 
mingling with 
the people 
around -them 
and lapsing 
into idolatry. 
He promptly 
assembled the 
entire nation . 
at Shechem, 
and, after re- 


0 


ms 


not labor, and 
cities which 
ye built not, 
and ye dwell 
in them ; of 
the vineyards 
and olive- 
yards which 
ye planted 
not do ye 
eat." From 
all this he de- 
duced the ex- 
hortation to 
fear Jehovah, 
and serve 
Him in sin- 
cerity and in 
truth, and to 
put away the 
gods which 
their fathers 
had served 
beyond the 
flood, and in 
Egypt. This 
was not a de- 
mand to purge 
themselves 
from actual 
idolatry, into 
which they 
had not yet 
fallen, but to 
renounce for- 
ever the ex- 
amples which 
might seduce 
! them to it; 
| heended with 
an appeal, un- 
equalled in 
| simple force 


MINN except by that 


| of Elijah to 
| Israel; if they 


Id, å == VAN 
"| of RE == ши found fault 
Pr SR AT ith the ser- 
1 ТЕ done for JOSHUA'S COVENANT WITH ISRAEL. bis or Jeho- 
4 em, he re- 


t Жэ 5 . But his own 

Peated to them the conditions upon which they were to enjoy these | vah, let them at once choose whom CS sae ee шең най done 

essings, Going back (о the call of Abraham, he reminded them of | choice was made. The people a седо do ed bo ego. 
the time when their fathers ** on the other side of the flood ” of Eu- | such wonders for them. Thus did Joshua make 2 : 


ХЭВЛЭН h. xxiv.) 
Phrates had served other gods. Briefly mentioning the history of | ple, and set them å statute and an ordinance in Shechem g эн 
- 


NGS OF THE BIBLE. 


SHAMGAR 15 commonly regardeg 
- as the third of the judges of Isra] 
d ж dcn os === === He was the son of Anath, and jg 

= = - = Ë memorable for having delivered 
his country from the tyranny of 
the Philistines. He displayed his 
personal strength and courage b 
slaying six hundred Philistines with 
an ox-goad. The acts of Sham- 
gar seem to have been, like those 
of Samson, irregular acts of per- 
sonal prowess, having but little 
lasting effect on the condition of 
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them courage, however, and showed 
them that the Philistines were not 
invincible. The deliverance begun 
by Shamgar was not completed 
until the time of Deborah and 
Barak (Judg. iii. 31). Тһе date 
and duration of Shamgar'sjudgeship 
are unknown, but it is believed that 
his exploits may be assigned to the 
end of that long period of repose 
which followed the deliverance un- 
der Ehud. In Shamgar's time, as 
the Song of Deborah informs us 
(Judg. v. 6), the conditien of the 
people was so deplorably insecure 
that the highways were forsaken, 
and travellers went through byways; 
for the same reason the villages 
were abandoned for the walled 
= towns. It is not certain either 

RUTH GLEANING IN THE FIELD OF BOAZ. whether Shamgar's deliverance 
freed the whole land of Israel from 
А MAN named Elimelech, an Ephrathite of Benjamin-judah, had | oppression, or only a part of it; and there seems to be good reason 
been driven by a famine into the country of Moab, with his wife | for regarding it as only a partial deliverance. The Philistines were a 
Naomi, and their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. The sons married | constant ‘thorn in the side ” to Israel on the southwest frontier, in 
women of Moab, Orpah and Ruth; and the family resided in that | addition to all the other enemies they had to encounter. They had 
country for about ten years. The 
father died, and both his sons ; and 
Naomi rose up to return to her own 
land. She gave leave to her daugh- 
ters-in-law to go back to their own 
families; but both declared they 
would return with her. On her 
urging the point for their own sakes, 
Orpah bade her an affectionate 
farewell, and went back “to her 
people and her gods;’’ but Ruth 
cast in her lot wholly with Naomi, 
refused to leave her, and accom- 
panied her to Bethlehem. Upon 
arriving at Bethlehem, Ruth sought 
employment as a gleaner in the 
field of a wealthy and powerful citi- 
zen of the town, named Boaz, whose 
grandfather, Nahshon, was prince 
of the tribe of Judah. Boaz was a 
very near kinsman, though not the 
nearest, to Naomi's deceased hus- 
band, Elimelech, and consequently 
to Ruth, as the widow of his son. 
Ruth attracted the attention of Boaz, 
and when he learned who she was, 
he bade her glean only in his field, 
and commanded the reapers to show 
her kindness. The Book of Ruth 
is taken up in a great measure with 
the story of the manner in which 


the fair gleaner became the wife of ; 
Boaz. Ruth bore to Boaz a son SHAMGAR SLAYING: TEPIERTISTN ШИН ий 


named Obed, who became the father of Jesse, whose son, David, | not yet, however, put forth all the might they were to show in after 
peceme the great king of Israel (Ruth i., iv.) бо Christ derived his | years, and had not as yet become the chief oppressors of Israel. It 
lineage from a Moabitish woman, who had shown a faith rarely found | was not until the days of Eli, Samson, and Samuel that they scourge 
in Israel, and whose husband was the son of the harlot Rahab. the Israelites with a ferocity that m the end led to their own destruction 
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the people at large. They gaye 


” wama 


| 
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Tuzsixth judge 
of Israel was Abim- 
elech, the son of 
Gideon by a con- 


on the head бух 
piece of mih.tone 
thrown by « wo- 
man. Feering 


cubine. Heaimed himself morrally 
1 atseizing theroyal wounded,he called 
! power, but was upon his armor- 
opposed by Joth- bearer to despatch 
1 am, the surviving him with a sword, 
! son of Gideon, that it might not 
i who denounced be said of him **a 
[ his ambition asa woman slew him ” 
! crimeagainst God. (Judg. ix.) 
f Abimelech suc- х 
ceeded in securing . SAMSON, who is 
i the supreme pow- commonly consid- 
er, but Shechem ered the thirteenth 
І and other towns judge, though 
M rebelled against more properly the 
š him. Shechem fourteenth, was a 


Was taken by a 
stratagem, and 
Abimelech laid 
Siege to Thebez. 


hecitywas taken, ' 


and the inhabit- 
ants fled toa tower 
for safety, While 
endeavoring to set 
ire to this, Abim- 
elech was struck 


member of the 
tribe of Dan, and 
was devoted from 
his birth by the 
vow of a Nazarite. 
His extraordinary 
personal strength 
and courage have 
made him one of 
the most remark- 
able characters of 
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Being uuable to solve the riddle themselves, the young men urged 
Samson’s wife to draw the secret from her husband and reveal it to 
ams She, after much trouble, succeeded in inducing her husband 


the Bible. Conscious of his power he began to seek a quarrel with 
the Philistines ; and with this view he asked the hand of a Philistine 


i asse | : ! 
woman whom he had seen at Timnath. One day, as he passed by | them. E er шен secret, and. immediately bee c NEG 
the vineyards of the city on a visit to his intended bride, a young | to entrust her v 


Е ЇР at the appointed time, gave Samson the solution of 
lion rushed out upon him; the spirit of Jehovah came on Samson, | young E T pe tedio gay Samson е 
and, without a weapon, he tore the lion as he would have torn a kid, | his riddle. 5 


i y i ed his groomsmen that he was sensible of their treachery 
but he told no one of the exploit. As he passed that way again, he dence, show: g ME ТОЛО y 


CANAUX те = Askelon, a city of the Phil- 
| istines, he slew thirty men, 
; whose raiments he sent to 
; the young men who had 
won the wager (Judg. xiii., 
xiv. The Philistines 
avenged this act of Samson 
by giving his wife to one 
of the groomsmen, and on 
Samson's visiting her soon 
after, her father refused to 
let him see her. Samson 
revenged himself by taking 
three hundred foxes (or 
rather jackals), and tying 
them together two by two 
by the tails, with a firebrand 
| between every pair of tails. 
, These he let loose into thé 

standing corn of the Phil. 
istines, which was ready for 
the harvest, and which was 
thus set on fire and con- 
sumed. The Philistines 
then burned Samson’s wife 
and her father; but he fell 
upon them in return, and 
smote them with great 
slaughter, after which he 
took refuge in the terri- 
tory of Judah. Тһе Philis- 
tines then gathered an 
army, and marched against 
the men of Judah, who 
made their peace by induc- 
ing Samson to give himself 
up. Heconsented, and they 
bound him, and conducted 
him to the camp of the 
Philistines, who received 
him with shouts of triumph. 
The spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and he burst the 
cords asunder, and finding 
the jawbone of an ass at 
hand, he slew with it a 
thousand of the Philistines. 
After a time he began 
to fall into temptations, 
formed his fatal connection 
with Delilab, a woman who 
had "been bribed by the 
Philistine lords to entice 
from Samson the secret of 
his strength. Samson fi- 
nally yielded to her, and 
told his secret. She then 
cut off his hair in his sleep. 
Being then helpless, he was 
captured by the Philistines, 
who put out his eyes, and 
saw a swarm of bees in the carcass of the lion; and he ate of {һе | made him grind іп the prison. Ав his hair grew again, his strength 
honey, but he still told no one. Upon. the occasion of his marriage | returned. "The Philistines brought him into the temple of Dagon, 
he gave a feast to the relatives of his wife, which lasted. seven days, |at one of their great feasts, to make sport forthem. Then availing 
and availed himself of this circumstance to lay a snare for the Philis- himself of his new strength, and with a prayer to God for aid, he 
tines. Thirty young men had been assigned to him as companions | pulled down the pillars which upheld the roof of the temple. T e 
or groomsmen, and to them he proposed a riddle to be solved 1n | structure fell in ruins, and killed both Samson and all the Philistines 
seven days, der a stake of thirty tunics and thirty changes of raiment. | collected within it. 
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e period of 
Israel fre- 


DURING th 


uently satry, and the | 
g'o ipot Baal was open- 
wO ractise . Their pun- [= 
D Pt followed swiftly E 
p ir sin. he 


WMidianites and Amalek- 
"es overran the land, 
t6 гей the Israelites Ë 
plunder ЗУЛ 553, 

and reduced them to 2 : 
shameful slavery. Gid- 

eon, a. valiant and dis- 
tinguished man of the 
tribe of Manasseh, was 
called by the Lord to 
deliver Israel from their 
slavery and to restore 
the worship of Jehovah. 
He overthrew the altar 
of Baal, destroyed the 
idols of the people, and | 
became the recognized 
leader of the little army EE 
of Israel in the conflict É 
with the Midianites and 
Amalekites which еп- 
sued. He took position 
on Mount Gilboa, over- 
looking the great plain 
of Esdraelon, in which 
the host of the enemy 
lay. Before the conflict, 
Gideon prayed for a sign 


that God would save 
Israel by his hand. ..He 


spread a fleece of wool 
on his threshing-floor, 
and asked that it might 


GIDEON'S FLEECE. 
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be wet with деу while 
the earth around was dry, 
and in the morning he 
wrung a bowl full of 
water from the fleece. 
He prayed again for a 
sign. Heavy dews are 


| common in the highlands 
| of Palestine, and water 


has been wrung out of 
clothes which have been 
exposed during the en- 
tire night. This time, 
however, the fleece re- 
mained dry, while the 
earth around was wet. 
In accordance with his 
promise, the Lord gave 
Gideon a signal triumph 
over his enemies, but it 
was one that was not 
won by the valor of Is- 
rael, but by the power 
of Jehovah (Judg. vii.) 


ТЕРНТНАН, one of the 
most famous of the Judges 
of Israel, was the son of 
Gilead by a concubine 
of the lowest class. He 
entirely destroyed the 
power of the Ammon- 
ites, and reduced them 
to a state of subjection ` 
which lasted until^the 
reign of Saul.” At the 


| outset of his campaign, 


he made that rash vow 
which has ever since been 
associated with his name, 


* i We ТА 
JEPHTHAH МЕТ BY HIS DAUGHTER. 
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of announcin 
Eli the doomed 
his house. The 
engraving repre- 
sents the child 
starting up from 
his sleep in re- 
sponse to the call 
of the Almighty, 
and listening to 
the message with 
which he was 
charged. From 
this time Sam- 
uel's prophetic 
office may be 
dated (1 Sam. i, 
-iii.) He thus be- 
came the first of 
the regular suc- 
cession of pro- 
phets. Moses, 
Miriam, Debo- 
rah, and perhaps 
Ehud, had been 
prophets. His 
mother, though 
not expressly so 
called, was in fact 
к ( a prophetess. But 
EG 1) 5 = the connection 
2--- / -- of the continu- 
ity of the office 
with Samuel 
appears to be still more 
direct. It is in his life- 
time,-iong after he had 
been “established as a pro- 
phet," that we hear of the 
companeis of disciples,called 
in the Old Testament ** the 
fl Sons of the prophets,” by 
j| modern writers, *the schools 
| of the prophets." In those 
schools, and learning to cul- 
tivate the prophetic gifts, 
were some whom we know 
for certain, others whom we 
|| may almost certainly con- 
jecture to have been so 
trained or influenced. One 
| was Saul. "Twice, at least, 
he is described as having 
been in the company of 
Samuel's disciples. Another 
was David. The first ac- 
quaintance of Samuel with 
David was when he privately 
anointed him at the house 
of Jesse. But the connec- 
tion thus begun with the 
shepherd boy must have 
been continued afterwards. 
David at first fled to * Nai- 
oth in Ramah,” as to his 
second home. It is need- 
less to enlarge on the im- 
portance with which these 
incidents invest the appear- 
ance of Samuel. He there 
becomes the spiritual father 
q of the a kine, He is 
: PE the founder of the first regu- 
q EON. > = МИ 
to make him the medium SAMUEL CALLED BY GOD à yu UC a 
* ties for purposes of education, 


devoting to Jeho- 
vah, as a burnt- 
offering, whatso- 
ever should come 
forth out of his 
door to meet him, 
if he returned in 
peace a victor over 
the Ammonites. 
Upon his triumph- 
al return to his 
home, the first 
person to meet 
him was his 
daughter. In his 
anguish he told 
her of his vow. 
The maiden sub- 
mitted, asking 
only a respite of 
two months, du- 
ring which time 
she and her com- 
anions wandered 
over the moun- 
tains of Gilead 
yewailing her sad 
Ме, and espe- f 
cially that which, 
oa Hebrew wo- 


1! 
man, was the worst í 
art of her doom, z ( Ш 2 
the loss ofthe DEDICATION OF SAMUEL. 
nape of chil- 
dren and so of the pos- 
sible honor ef the 
mother of the Messiah. At 
the end of the two months 
she returned to her father, 
“who did with her according | 
fo his vow which he had 
vowed,”” words which can 
leave no possible doubt as 
to her fate (Judg. xi.) 


SAMUEL was the fifteenth 
and last of the Judges of 
Israel, and the first in that 
regular succession of pro- 
phets which never ceased 
until after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. | 
He was also the founder of 
the Jewish monarchy. His 
birth was in answer to a 
special prayer on the part 
of his mother. Ав soon as |È 
he was weaned, he was taken 
by his mother to the Taber- 
nacle at Shiloh, and there 
presented to the Lord. He 
remained in the Tabernacle Ї 
from this time forth, and 
was carefully trained in the 
service of the Lord. He 
became, at length, the Judge 
of his people, their leader in 
affars temporal as well as 
spiritual, and he forms one | 
of the grandest and most Ё 
perfect characters to be 
found among the grand col- ё 
lection of worthies in the 
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т the height of his power Saul, King of Israel, was commanded 
through the Prophet Samuel, to execute the long-deferred 
e of the Lord upon Amalek. He was commanded to destroy 

, man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
4 ass. Assembling a powerful army, Saul defeated the Ama- 
"tres with terrible slaughter, sparing only the life of Agag, their 
екі Не also reserved from the destruction the best part of the cat- 
king: d the flocks. For this direct disobedience to the command of 
God, he was sternly dencunced by the Prophet Samuel, who declared 

, ** Because thou hast rejected. the word of Jehovah, He hath 
also rejected. thee from being king. Overwhelmed with remorse, 
Saul confessed his fault, though still pleading that he had done it for 


* 


the elders of my people, and before Israel, and turn a 
that I may worship the Lord thy God.” š 
used the opportunity to inflict the sentenc 
sent for the king of Amalek, who approached with every mark of out 

ward deference, believing that “the bitterness of death was ast 
The pity we are tempted to feel for him is silenced by Samuels decise 
ration of the justice of his doom. And Samuel said, “Ав thy sword 
hath made women childless, so shall thy mother be old 

women. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gil 


2 gain with me, 
Samuel consented, but he 
e of death on Agag. He 


| gal. f Then Samuel went to Ramah ; and Saul went up to his house 
| to Gibeah of Saul.” 


| whom he still retained that affection which is a strong tribute to the 


This was Samuel's last interview with Saul, for 


SAMUEL REPROVING SAUL. 


‘ear of the people, and prayed Samuel to pardon his sin, and to turn 
back and join him in worshipping God. Samuel refused, and reiter- 
ated the sentence, As he turned to depart, Saul caught at his prophet's 
mantle, but only to receive a new sign of his fate. 'The mantle was 
rent, and Samuel said that even so had God rent the kingdom of 
Israel from Saul, and given it to a neighbor of his, who was better 
than himself, He confirmed the sentence by a solemn asseveration : 
that ЕЕ of Israel will not lie пог repent ; for He is pot å man 
to de id should repent.” It is beyond the power of human judgmen 
if aul € what might have been the result, even at this last moment, 
pra 3 shad betaken himself to public humiliation and importunate 
Ge pot his only prayer was to be saved from public humiliation. 


еп he said, I have sinned ; yet honor me now, I pray thee, before 
8 


better features of the character of Saul. While the king vent hack 
to his royal residence at Gibeah, Samuel returned sadly to his house 
at Ramah, where he mourned for Saul with a prolonged bitterness 
which at last incurred the reproof of God, who had ney York xar 
i i i f Saul's successor. Meanwhile 
to perform in the designation o! Xau, PG Ad 
3 i le Saul king is emphatically repeated. 
repentance at having mac | Pm 
i г long wilt thou mourn for Saul 
e Lord said unto Samuel, How I | { e 
ҮЭ i Faye rejected him from reigning over Israel? fill thine bom vid 
il, I will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite; for I have 
Pi дад go, ‘ki among his sons ?» Nevertheless, the crown was 
i cing а . ] : 1 
Шад Po Saul until after his death, which took place in the 


Hada aaa disastrous battle of Mount Gilboa, in which Jonathan 
also was slain (т Sam. XV., XVI г), å 
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the horn of sacred oil upon his 
head, and then returned to his " 
house at Ramah, having performeq 
his last public act (r Sam. ху 


1-12). From that day forth “the 
spirit of the Lord,” we are told b 
the sacred writer, “came upon 
David," whose name means ‘the 
well beloved," he who was to be 
the new “root” of the princely 
tribe of Judah, the first true kin 
of Israel, and the greatest since 
Abraham of the progenitors of the 
Christ, who, as David's son, was 
«anointed? in his anointing, 
There does not seem to have been 
any immediate change in David's 
position, though we may be quite 
sure that the prophet Samuel kept a 
close watch over him, and endeav- 
ored to prepare him for the high 
destiny to which, at God's com- 
mand, he called him. 


SauL, having offended God by 
his constant and determined dis- 
obedience, was afflicted with the 
spirit of madness. Тһе only thing 
that had power to soothe his frenzy 
was music. “The most skilful musi- 
cian known to the king's attend- 
ants was David, the son of Jesse, 
SAUL having incurred the Divine displeasure (1 Sam. xv. 28), Sam- | then a young shepherd of Bethlehem; and he was summoned to court 
uel was commanded to go to Bethlehem and anoint his successor to | and made the king's minstrel. “Апа it came to pass, when the evil 
the kingdom of Israel, God informing him that He had chosen one | spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took a harp, and played 
of the sons of Jesse to be king over His people. Upon reaching | with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed; and was well, and the evil spirit 
Bethlehem, Samuel summoned the family of Jesse before him, Тһе | departed from him.” It is most likely that Saul paid but little atten- 
family of Jesse made a goodly show; and he was surrounded by all ! tion to his young musician in his lucid intervals. He saw him only 
his eight sons, except the youngest, - - — — 
who seems to have been of small 
consideration in the family, and 
was sent abroad to tend the sheep. 
Struck with the noble figure of | 
Eliab, the eldest son, the very | 
counterpart of Saul, Samuel said to 
himself, **Surely the Lord's anoint- 
ed is before Him!" But he was | 
warned not to judge a second time | 
by so false a standard. God said 
to him: ‘Look not on his coun- 
tenance, or on the height of his 
stature, because I have refused 
him; for it is not as man seeth ; 
for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart." One after another 
the sons of Jesse passed before him, 
but the Lord commanded him to 
withhold his hand. David was not 
present, none of his family thinking 
him of sufficient importance to be 
admitted to an interview with the 
prophet. * Again Jesse made seven 
of his sons to pass before Samuel. 
And Samuel said unto Jesse: The 


chosen these. Ап | 7 uil эг ТҮЙ ІШІ 
Lord hath not c d === 


Samuel said unto Jesse: Are here === ! | — О 
all thy children? Апа he said: | = = Z 2 2222 


There remaineth yet the young- M US 

est, and, behold, he шавар the DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL. 
sheep. And Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him; for we 
will not sit down till he come hither." So Jesse, in obedience to the | himself before the king as he was 
prophet's command, sent for David. Soon there entered a fair youth, | Saul regarded him as a stranger. 
with reddish or auburn hair, and keen, bright eyes, his beautiful 

countenance flushed with his healthy occupation, and his whole aspect 
pleasant to behold. ‘Then Jehovah said to Samuel: **Up and anoint 
him; for this is he." In the presence of his brethren, Samuel poured 


SAMUEL ANOINTING DAVID. 


=| 


in his fits of madness, and soon forgot him. 


When David presented 
about to set out to meet Goliath, 
1 He did not recognize him as the 
minstrel whose sweet strains had soothed his troubled soul in his 
moments of madness and suffering, and turning to his chief officer, 
asked, “Abner, whose son is this youth? And Abner said, As thy 
soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell" (r Sam. xvi. I4, 23.) Ў 
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DAVID SLAYING GOLIATH. 


Мише the Israelitish army, under Saul, lay confronting the host of the Philistines at [to his 
the Valley of Elah, a strange cause delayed their conflict. Every morning, for the space | permis 
of forty days, a champion of the Philistines, named Goliath, a man of immense stature and | conflic 
strength, presented himself before the camp of the Israelites, and proposed to settle the | все a 
issue between them by а single combat. The Israelites, having no champion capable of | his hea 
meeting him, were in sore dismay. At this juncture David reached the army, on a visit I fled, an 
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PARTING OF DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


Indignant at the insolence of Goliath, he sought and obtained Saul's 
He entered upon the 


^st of the Philistines at | ќо his brethren. 

morning, for the space | permission to meet the Philistine champion in mortal combat. 
of immense stature and | conflict in the name of Jehovah, whom Goliath had impiously defied, and, with only a 
1 proposed to settle the | slirg and a stone, he felled the giant to the earth. Then, springing upon him, he cut off 
no champion capable of | his head with his own sword. Dismayed by the fall of their champion, the Philistines 
hed the army, on a visit | fled, and the Israelites, pursuing, obtained a great victory over them (1 Sam. хуп.) 
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Tue life of David, King of Israel, forms one of the most beautiful | his flock acquired the daring and MA CUT trained soldier and 
and thrilling romances to be met with in the whole range of sacred | hunter, encountering and slaying single ended the fiercest of wild 
or secular literature. He was born at Bethlehem, and was the great- | beasts, and driving back the хаси 23 rer EE in their 
grandson of the beautiful Ruth. He was the youngest son of his father | forays upon his father's possessions. e mr ardened to fatigue 
Jesse, and for this reason held rather an insignificant position in his|and hunger, and indifferent to the elements. е learned to make 
father’s household, being set to mind his father's flocks, which roamed | lutes and harps, and became a skilful pero eae beguiling 
over the country between Bethlehem and the Wilderness of Judæa. [Ше long watches of the night with his mins Ee i nder the silent 
He was a comely youth, slight of stature, fair of face, and with red-! expanse of heaven, and in communion with the glittering stars, the 

poetic instinct of: the 
ІП young shepherd wasarous- 
| ! 1! W j ed, and he learned to give 
ME Ml 
ІШІ 
| M 
ТП 


Mmm RETE my 


utterance to the emotions 
of his soul in those ex- 
quisite Psalms which have 
made him for all time the 
sweet singer of Israel, 
The Psalms abound in 
evidences of their origin. 
They are full of the influ- 
encesofthe night-watches 
amid the lonely wadies 
of the wilderness. The 
cattle and the flocks which 
were his constant com- 
panions are all repro- 
duced in his verse, which 
sparkles with the glory 
of the night, and glows 
with the light of the 
morning star and the rosy 
flush of dawn. You can 
hear in many of the Psalms 
the roar of the lion, the 
growl of the bear, the 
scream of the birds of 
prey, and the ‘clash of 
resounding arms,” as the 
Bedawin marauders are 
driven back into the des- 
ert. In others, the pen- 
sive night-watcher takes 
the place of the hunter 
and the warrior, and the 
poem is but the expression 
of the thoughts inspired 
by the silent contempla- 
tion of the glittering sky, 
and of the infinite trust 
in Jehovah aroused by 
such meditations. Such 
were the feelings of the 
royal Psalmist when he 
sang: “The heavens de- 
_ il clare the glory of God; 
===" and the firmament shew- 
——— m eth his handiwork. Day 
WI | | ІІІ unto day uttereth speech, 
| ШШШ and night unto night 
== ‘ sheweth knowledge. 
= | There is no speech nor 
| | \ | language, where their 
| 1 


voice is not heard. Their 
line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their 

= == words to the end of the 
= = = = SSS world. In them hath He 


== == = = = === = 


Ж set а tabernacle for the 

М NG TO KILL DAVID. sun, which is as а bride- 

SAUL ШЕ groom coming out of his 

i joi s is race. His going 

: 1 iz - ; as may even now be seen in | chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run his race 

dish hair and Light сус KA аид him was that of a slave, | forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 

Ele stres of 5 А him hi патта Ье enabled him to make good | it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof” (Ps. xix. 1-6). 

EP o x топ him. While in charge of the flock | This talent for music caused Saul to summon him to court that he 

use of the ШЕ Ош oe ms dan ers to which his charge was ex- | might find relief from his madness in the strains of. David's bart 

he was his own paste 515 ualities Eie subsequently made him a Saul at this time was oppressed in spirit by the war against the P 

pod deysjoned He høste an expert slinger, and in the defence of |istines, and by the foresight of the fate denounced against him by 
eadei of men. | 
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Samuel, and became almost insane — 37 
:n his fits of gloom and violence, for 
wine Spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit from 
the Lord troubled him. His ser- 
vants, who began to experience the 
terrible caprices of a despot’s incip- 
jent madness, advised him to try 
the charms of music, always powerful 
against melancholy, and believed in 
the East to possess a magical influ- 
ence Over wild and venomous beasts, 
as well as savage men. Saul con- 
sented, and, as has been said, sent 
to Bethlehem for David, who was 
recommended to him as a minstrel 
of extraordinary talent. Jesse sent 
his son with a present to the king; 
and that harp, which has since 
cheered many 4 perturbed spirit, 
refreshed the soul of Saul, and dis- 
pelled his evil fancies. The narrator 
of this incident very naturally con- 
nects the favor gained by David's 
success with his ultimate advancement 
at the court of Saul, who obtained 
Tesse's consent to David's remaining 
with him, and made him his armor- = Ë 
bearer. But it does not follow that 2 LINE Ёс : v 5 Цог Dy 
this took place at once; and such a = À 2 SSN Sa 
view is quite inconsistent with the == к : : DENE SS 
plain statement that David returned JONATHAN'S SIGNAL TO DAVID TO FLY. 
from Saul to feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem. His departure from | to the throne to the exclusion of Saul's own children Twice he 
the court explains Saul's subsequent forgetfulness of him when he re- | hurled his spear at him, and nearly pinned him to the wall of his 
turned to fight Goliath, and Abner's ignorance of his person and | house. At length he determined to put David to death, but the latter 
family. The commander of the forces was not likely to trouble him- | was assisted to escape from the royal city by Michal his wife Saul's 
self about the young shepherd-minstrel ; and, to say nothing about | daughter, and Jonathan, the heir apparent to the crown. Between 
the proverbially short memory of kings for their benefactors, Saul had | David and Jonathan there had existed a tender friendship since the 
ҮҮТ ZZZANSNSSSS conflict with Goliath. David escaped 
| 72; Ж-Е to the suburbs of the city, and Tong 
Эв эг БОЛНОО Bie 
7) S d 5 га con- 
2 P Š = tinue his flight. The two took a 
touching farewell, and then parted 
never to meet again on earth. Their 
affection did not cease, however, with 
this interview, and David’s lament 
for his ** brother Jonathan” is one 
of the most exquisite productions of 
the poet king. “The beauty of Israel 
is slain upon the high places: how 
are the mighty fallen in the midst 
of the battle! O Jonathan, thou wast 
slain in thine high places. I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than: very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me: thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished ’’ (2 Sam. 
i. 19-27.) No more poetic outburst 
of grief ever proceeded from the lips 
and heart of poet or warrior. 

Upon escaping from Saul, David 
frst fled to Ramah, and took refuge 
with Samuel; but, receiving con- | 
clusive proof that Saul meant to 56126 | 
him even there, he determined to 
EE IINE Jeave his country, and take s 
" Q the court of his enemy. efore this 

EOE SAU last resolve, he visited My ue oe 
chi ан : in a final interview with the high- 
Pin inchis. bows of madness, His gaven В aulis Sane Tabernacle, party 19 weapons On the pretext of a secret 
рор за ener with and defeat of Goliath, the Phi istine c др: SPA to othe gained an Lee fromthe oracle, some of the 
these БООВ MR by Saul, are related jn the various potions d сестее сате and the sword of Goliath, that had been laid Үй 
Partly by his m Циндайрра Sauls anger: ұға Дани Ван ed trophy in the Tabernacle. He then sought refuge in the 
144655 and partly by his fear that David was to succeed | as а Sacr р 


DAVID SPARES THE LI 


court of the Philistine king, Achish, at Gath; but the Philistine 
chter of Goliath, that 


chieftains showed so quick a memory of his slaug 
he only saved his life by feigning the madness of a slavering idiot, and 
Achish dismissed him with contempt. He found a refuge for himself 
in the largest of the caves in the limestone rocks which border the 
Shefelah, or great maritime plain near Adullam, a city of Judah, not 
far from Bethlehem. Here he became established as an independent 
outlaw. Besides his brethren, who fled to him from their neighboring 
native city, he was joined by all those classes who are ever ready for 
revolt—debtors, malcontents, and persons in distress. His father and 
mother he placed in safety with the king of Moab, a people with whom 
the family were connected through Ruth. The neighboring king, 
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Nahash, of Ammon, also treated him kindly. Here occurred the 
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dec over the hills of Judah, David fled to the wilderness of 
= с extreme south. Saul followed, but 


n invasion of the Philistines, and 
ry fastnesses of the wilderness of 
Saul having repelled the 
invaders, returned with 3, pursuit of David and his 
little band. Twice during the pursuits to which he was subjected 
did David surprise the king asleep and helpless, but generously refused 
to take advantage of this and rid himself of his enemy. On one 
occasion he cut off the skirt of the robe of the king, as he lay asleep 
in a cave, and as the king was withdrawing called to him and exhib- 
ited the fragment of his robe as a proof of his generosity. Touched 
by this magnanimity, Saul consented to a reconciliation with David. 


a partri ! 
Maon, beyord-Jeshimmon, 1n th 
was called away by the news of a 
David betook himself to the drea 
Engedi, on the margin of the Dead Sea. 
4.000 men to the I 


SAUL SEARCHING IN THE 


шон exploit of the three heroes to procure water from the well 
perlene, ang David's chivalrous answer. Не was joined a 
bya ој уге: AK the warping of Gad, the prophet, he fled 
D d . dá 7 с t i i 
and hunted him without success. ум ЭЭ оо David 
ёс pegan ака descents upon the foraging parties of the Phils 
ae ered Keen in which he took up his abode. Here Né 
eres Еа о 
: sts 2 ; y this time, th / joi 
ХЭЭ эврийн had swelled to 600. The ve t Pad joinet 
nos ranged P пе арреаханаа of Saul himself on the scene. David 
n o nd 2 eo one lurking place to another in the wildern 
ph, while Saul was in constant search of him. "Thus hunted like 


WILDERNESS FOR DAVID. 


h Ч EE kaa David, Thou art more righteous than I: for thou 
thou hast sl ed me good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil. And 
zs тат shewed ihis day how that thou hast dealt well with me: for 
killedst ЕЭ Жо е Lord had delivered me into thine hand, thou 
Mel s SE For if a man find his enemy, will he let him go 
done ERA me пее the Lord reward thee good for that thou hast 
shalt surely 1 js day. And now, behold, I know well that thou 
ТЕҢЕДІ m ing, and that the kingdom of Israel shall be estab- 
Юн Aen шөл hand. Swear now therefore unto me by the Lord 
destro ilt not cut off my seed after me, and that thou wilt not 

y my name out of my father's house. And David sware unto 


Saul. And Saul went 1 3 i 
unto the hold” (x Je: David Wi en в 
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F GOD TO JERUSALEM. 


DAVID BRINGS UP THE ARK O 
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— THE SINGERS OF THE TEMPLE SERVICE. 
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is immortally associated, he founded psalmody as an institution, 
old (B. c. 1056), and he reigned in Hebron seven and a-half years | taught it to Asaph and his immediate successors, and БҮР ME 
before he became the acknowledged king of all Israel. “Ten years | which all ater psalmists followed. Шо ig o SE ОЕ tribe 
later he captured the strong Jebusite fortress of Zion, and made Jeru- | three families, one from each of the ut T replet M Е 
|! salem the capital of his kingdom. He reigned in Jerusalem thirty- | Gershonites, Kohathites and Мегара I су NE ol e 
| three years in addition to the seven and a-half years that he reigned | ав singers, “to prophesy with harps, with psa уй ae Å ym- 

| in Hebron. As soon as he had fairly established himself at Jerusalem, | bals; ” and they handed down their art from generation to genera- 
| 


DavrD began his reign upon the death of Saul. He was thirty years 


: А Е : S reus ati i i These families were those 
he beg: ake preparatiol » worship of Jehovah on Mount tion by a systematic course of instruction. : 
e began to make preparations for the worship J J of Asaph (the chief 


singer), the Gershonite; 
Heman, the Kohathite; 
and Jeduthun (or 
Ethan), the Merarite. 
The three families num- 
bered 288 principal 
: singers, divided by lot 
= = == | I | Талын into twenty-four courses 
= = = ЕЕ IS Л; = | | 1) of twelve in each; but 

= 7 | | the total of the Levites 
engaged in praising Je- 
hovah “with the instru- 
ments which David 
made” was 4,000 (т 
Chron. xxiii.) 


ONE of the first of the 
Eastern nations to ac- 
knowledge the royal 
dignity of David, and 
to seek the friendship 
and alliance of the Is- 
raelitish monarch, was 
2 the little kingdom of 
W Phoenicia, which lay 
along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and ad- 
| joined the kingdom of 

Israel. Hiram, king of 
Tyre, became the warm 
friend and ally of David, 
and sent him rich pres- 
ents, and cedar timber 
from the forests of Leb- 
anon, with masons and 
carpenters to build 
David a palace. This 
friendship was renewed 
by Hiram with Solomon, 
NW the son and successor 
BB of David, who, as has 
been elsewhere related, 
| obtained from Hiram 
the materials of which 
the beautiful Temple 
| at Jerusalem was con- 

structed, and the arti- 
| sans by whom it was 
erected (1 Chron. xiv. 
1,2). Solomon's alli- 
ance with Hiram was 
very profitable to him in 
other ways. The He- 
brew king, by thistreaty, 
was admitted to a share 
of the profits of the 
Pheenician traffic, and 


| | || | ТІ M ШІ 
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HIRAM SENDS PRESENTS TO KING DAVID. the wealth of the king 
й onifcene 5 was enormously in- 
ТАЗЫ cde C a than haa, ever been known creased by the vast ınflux of the precious metals and articles of luxury 
of God to Jerusalem with great Be GERS enm upthe Ark|into Palestine. In connection with Hiram, Solomon established a 
2 2uy as in the Red Sea, and manned it with Tyrian sailors, the most 
Davin, tl i SU ak 3 skilful, hardy, and f: i i . These ships made 
ve KE kinge og Pip diq panel 40) ca le regular Mica e ee the 2. 5 BAD 
table acts was his arrang: j Dn ost|geber, at the h ir,a 
TER ас ЭЭ arrangement of the choral service of the Jewish country of ee масс ХОЙ ao s: 9 ger 

esides furnishing the sublime Psalms, w Abhira, near the ees y ich køen hore to be the country 

» province of Guzerat. 


| 
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ith which his name 
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ABSALOM WAS the favorite son of David before the birth of Solomon 
nge for an outrage offered his sister Tamar by his and her half 


Р 5 and was anxious to 3 1 ; 
Absalom slew Amnon and fled to в Å š å ап» 5 to pursue David with f 
2 f he s| a lorc 
2 court of his| bring the matter to a close ; 


Іп revet 
protl 
moth 
years. 
was not willing 
to recall him. 
Through the 
intercession of 
Joab he was 
at length in- 
duced to allow 
Absalom to re- 
turn to Jerusa- 
lem, and sent 
Joab to bring 


him back, but ` 


still refused to 
see him. Ab- 
salom dwelt 
for two years 
in his house 
at Jerusalem, 
gaining favor 
with the peo- 
pe by his 
handsome per- 
son. At the 
end of that 
time Joab ef- 
fected a recon- 


her Amnon, : 
еге father, the king of Geshur, where he remained for three | 
In the meantime David grieved sorely for his absent son, but | 
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ful to him, beyond Jordan. Absalom entered 


secretly faithful to David, to w 
and then attack David with a 


€ of 12, 


ciliation - be- 
tween the 
rince and his 
father, and the 
zing kissed 
Absalom (2 
Sam. xili.- 
xiv.) Absa- 
om, however, 
did not repay 
his father's 
ovewith grati- 
tude. He used 
his restoration 
to royal favor 
(0, steal» 
“the hearts 
of the men of 
Israel.” So 
great was his 
popularity,and 
$0 adroit were 
his arts that he 
rapidly built 
up a party en- 
tirely devoted 
to him, his de- 
sign being to 
overthrow Da- 
vid, his father, 
and make him- 
self king in his 
place. When 
the plot was 
пре Absalom 
obtained leave 
from the king 
to go with a 
Numerous es. 
cort to Hebron, 


Joined by a stron 
and led his ar 
Capital to an 
Spread, David 


i under the pretext of fulfilling a vow. 
ng there, he threw off the mask, set up the standard of revolt, and was 
g force. He was at once procl 
my towards Jerusalem. had 
assault, and not knowing how far the conspiracy ha 

fled with his court and those w 


=| 
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Jerusalem in triumph, 


000 men, and 


but was persuaded b i 

L s y Hushai, who was 
alt and gather the whole force of ГОК, 
n army which would prove irresistible. 


This was a 
fatal mistake 
on Absalom's 
part, as it en- 
abled hisfather 
to rally his 
friends. Da- 
vid took post 
at Mahanaim, 
and divided 
his forces into 
three parts un» 
der the com- 
mand of Joab, 
Abishai, and 
Ittai. Absalom 
having collect- 
ed his army, 
crossed the 
Jordan and 
encamped in 
Mount Gilead. 
The king him- 
self remained 
in the city to 
hold it in case 
of a defeat. 
His chief anx- 
iety was for 
his rebellious 
son, whom he 
still tenderly 
loved, and he 
charged the 
officers of his 
army to “deal 
gently with the 
young тап” 
should he fall 
into their 
hands. Тһе 
twoarmies met 
in “the forest 
of Ephraim," 
in Mount Gi- 
lead, and Da- 
vid’s tried 
veterans rout- 
ed the rebel 
host with ter- 
rible slaugh- 
ter. Absalom, 
in trying to 
escape, on à 
mule, was 
caught by his 
long hair, 
which was his 
pride, ia the 
branches of a 


terebinth, and 
left hanging 


DAVID PARDONING ABSALOM. 


NEC. у 
Upon arriv- | bering the king 


‘ching to expose the | hand. i 
Mns in up to his grief to 


ho had remained faith- recall him to the 


of the prince's plight- “Хн 
the re 
aimed ki t Hebron, | spot, and put an end to the 

de AREE David, upon hearing o 


such an extent that Joab was compelled 
task of restoring ord 


s command, spared him and passed on, bu! а 
The stern chieftain at once repaired to the 
ellion by slaying Absalom рон 
f the death of his son, gave himself 


there. А sol- 
dier saw him, 
but remem- 
but told Joab 


with his own 


to sternl) 


er to the kingdom, 
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«SATAN stood 
up against Israel, 
and provoked 
David to number 
the people," says 
the sacred narra- 
tive. This was no 
ordinary census, 
but the transac- 
tion seems to have 
sprung froma self- 
confident desire 
on the part of 
David to consoli- 
date the forces of 
his kingdom, to 
exult in their 
greatness, and to 
hold them in the 
readiness of a full 
military organiza- 
tion for new en- 
terprises. Nor 15 
it unreasonable to 
suppose-that some 
specific conquest 
was meditated be- 
yond the limits 
of the Promised 
Land. And so 
God sent a pun- 
ishment which 


DAVID ORDERING JOAB TO NUMBER 


_. showed how eas- 


ily He who had 
promised that Is- 
rael should be in- 
creased like the 
stars of heaven 
and the sand by 
the seashore, and 
who could have 
added unto the 
people, how many 
soever they might 
be, ап -hundred- 
fold, could cut 
down. their num- 
bers at a stroke. 
David's sin was 
punished by the 
visitation of a 
severe pestilence, 
of which 70,000 
of the people died 
(2 Sam. xxiv.) 
THE rebellion 
of Absalom made 
it necessary for 
David to fly from 
Jerusalem, and 
take refuge be- 
yond the Jordan. 
Upon the death 


ed prince, and the failure of the rebellion, David re- 


. 1 1 
the misguld deret Pe 4 ы 
of His return was hailed with the greatest delight 


ed to Jerusalem. 


: 4 Arp 
m liic people but the tribe of Benjamin, who rebelled against 
Зи authority. This outbreak was promptly checked (2 Sam. | 
ix. XX.) — | 


| 
One of the last acts of David was to declare Solomon his ME 
on the throne of Israel. This choice caused Adonijah, David’s fourth 
and eldest surviving son, to raise a revolt and proclaim himself king, 
The prophet Nathan informed Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, of 


: , 
this outbreak, and arranged with her a plan to secure the interests of 
her son. Bathsheba went into David s chamber, followed soon after 

\ by Nathan, to tell him that Adonijah reigned, in spite of his promise 


SOLOMON PROCLAIM 


to Solomon. The aged king had lost none of his prudence and de- 
cision. At his command, Zadok, the priest, and Nathan, the prophet, 
Supported by Benaiah, with the body-guard of Cherethites and Pel- 
ethites, proclaimed Solomon king, amid the rejoicings of the people, 
and anointed him with the sacred oil, which Zadok took out of the 


axbernacle, _At the news of this decisive act, Adonijah's followers 
delene him, and he himself sought sanctuary at the horns of the 


“ His life was spared by Solomon upon his promise of submission. 
send It was told Solomon, saying, Behold, Adonijah feareth king 
ing 122, lo, he hath caught hold on the horns of the altar, say- 
E ting Solomon swear unto me to-day that he will not slay his 
ау jah the sword, And Solomon said, If he will show himself 

orthy man, there shall not an hair of him fall to the earth; but if 
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| wickedness shall be found in him, he shall die. So kin 
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g Solomon sent, 


and they brought him down from the altar. And he came and bowed 


himself to king Solomon: and Solomon said unto him, Go to thine 


house."  Adonijah subsequently g is di 
y gave proof of his dis 
was put to, death by Solomon’s order СЕК i. be dry. E 


SOON after the commencement of the reign of Solomon, an occasion 
arose to prove his Divine gift of wisdom. Two women appeared 
before his judgment-seat with a dead and a living infant The E: 
who appealed to the king for justice alleged that they had both pem 
delivered in the same house, the other woman three days after herself ; 
that the other had overlaid her child in the night, and had exchanged 
its corpse for the living child of the first while she slept. Тһе Ed 


mrs Т: 
| 
| 


ED KING OF ISRAEL. 


declared that the living child was hers, and both were alike clamorous 
in demanding 1t. The king resolved to appeal to the maternal in- 
stinct, as a sure test even in the degraded class to which both the 
women belonged. Calling for a sword, he bade one of his uen 
| divide the living child in two, and give half to one woman and half 
to the other. The woman who had borne the living child now pray ed 
| that it might be given to the other to save its life, sie te ИШ 
consented to the cruel partition. The king had now no di ie yn 
| deciding the dispute, and awarded the child to the true mother. | pe 
fame of the decision spread through all Israel, inspiring iai of the 
| king's justice, and a conviction that God had given pe ve 
discernment which is prized in the East as a ruler's highest quality 


(1 Kings iii. 16, 28). 
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THE kingdom of 
Judah and Israel 
reached its greatest 
degree of splendor, 
prosperity, and 
strength under Soj. 
omon, the son of 
David. Peace reign- 
ed throughout the 
whole land, and Jer- 
usalem became one 
of the most attract- 
ive and famous cities 
of the East. Тһе 
Court of Solomon 
was conducted upon 
a scale of magnifi- 
cence absolutely 
bewildering; but all 
this magnificence 
was transcended by 
the personal quali- 
ties of Solomon him- 
self. He was the 
wisest man of his 
day, and to his great 
mental gifts was 
added the fascina- 
tion and the grace 
of a noble presence. 
Seated ** high on his 
throne of royal 
state," which shone 
with ‘the wealth of 
Ormuz and Ind," 
and ‘‘ exceeding all 
the kings of the 
earth for riches and 
for wisdom,” Solo- 
mon dispensed jus- 
tice, and received 
the visitors from all 
parts of the world, 
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SOLOMON RECEIVING THE HOMAGE OF THE PRINCES OF ISRAEL, 


ri 


å 
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ho came to hear his wisdom, bringing their 
w id and silver, garments, armor, spices, horses, and mules 
^ ceived tribute from almost the whole of Western Asia, and с 
таей а great and prosperous trade with Indi 
nations (т Kings iv.) — 
PHÆNICIA уаз to the ancient what England 
world—the chief commercial nation of the globe 
cred every sea, and brought to her ports the we 
At the establishment of the Israelitish monarchy, 
all the Phoenician cities under her Supremacy, and had become 
capital of the kingdom. Hiram, king of Tyre 
David, and became the friend and 
Solomon. At the commencemen 
him rich presents. 
secure the ser- 


is to the mod 


alth of every la 
Tyre had brou 


It was this alliance that enabled Solomon 
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presents of vessels of 


а and other Eastern 
. Нег ships cov- 


made an alliance with 

ally of David's son and successor, 
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t of Solomon's reign, Hiram sent 
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globes of matter obedi i 
duer er tent to physical laws, but as 
d | = influencing the human will and x: 
: nies. Such a system of i ing. d em 
E w i 
| ша country so close to the Hebrew and озир, зере CR 
RUNE with them by the alliances of David id Solomon MEDIIS 
d ie Produce the most serious effects upon 
the irst place, the Phænician religion was 
Polytheism and idolatry, It can scarce 
niclans, as a great commerci: 
g ercial pe vere more gener: i i 
and as we should now say Dupuis OM Yum cence 
| 54) rilize зап the inlan sricultur: 

š M. zed, agricultural 
Ene of Palestine. When the simple-minded HebfewsP hectare 
ook ee with a population more versatile, and apparently 
: рс g itened than themselves, but who, nevertheless, either in 
; philosophical or in a popular form, admitted a system of Polytheism, 
an influence would be exerted on Hebrew minds, tending to make 


| regarded as lifeless 
| intelligent animate 
on- | trolling human dest 


He 


ern | 
nd. 
ght 
the 


to 


vices of the 


Phenician 
architects, the 


most skilful of 
their day, and 
the wood and 
stone needed, 
for the con- 
struction of the 
Temple at Jeru- 
salem. Тһе 
Phenician 
architects also 
constructed a 
nalace for Da- 
vid on Mount 
Zion, and a 
arger and more 
splendid palace 
for Solomon, 
which is be- 
ieved to have 
stood on Mount 
Moriah, adjoin- 
ing the Tem- 
je. The alli- 
ance with Phoe- 
nicia was of 
the greatest 
value to Solo- 
mon, but of lit- 
tleservice to his 
people. It en- 
abled him to 
establish a val- 
uablecommerce 
with India and 
other nations 
which yielded 
large sums as 
profits to the 
Toyal treasury. 
It added noth- 
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people, who 


€ re ed i j yi any of 
; i ri i 5 565 У out en о ing 
тегет quir to cont ibute to its expens es V ith ) 


profits. Тһе connection of Israel with 
“lous effect upon the former nation. =: 
of Baal and “617517 the chief deities of Poop! 
"ation into a deep and most degrading ida m 
severest punishments could draw 1t, and then o 
suffering (1 Kings v.) The religion o oe s belief PE 
to Monotheism, the vital principle of the He ПЕН ыы en 
'antheistical personification of the forces of na Чан it 
Philosophical shadowing forth of the Supreme po , 


i duction. 
incl les of pro 
to have represented the male and ignat ed ы en oon, and | 


cia, 


r centuries 


18 popular form it was especially а wors 

cepe y ссог 
Planets, or, as it might have been expressed а paie 
notions, of the seven planets. These planets, 
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the worship | 
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which only the 
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may be said 
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i to ancient 1 
dar were not | foreign conquerors, 
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air TO KING SOLOMON. 


i 2 зі ive devoti ) J 
its | them regard joue e deg оо ораса 
however transcenden 


s eei ns B 
Phoenician religion was likewise in oth 


| inhabitants of Palestine, being in 
i ioned the 
For example, it sanctioned t^ 
dren as sacrifices to a Fhospiciac god 
! Pheenician religion; especially the w hip of Азат the sexes; ап 
Jed to encourage dissoluteness in the аго; ХЭВЛЭН 
sa | tenc nctify impurities of the most à omis QUA БЭРТ 
14 Solomon VENE or inr ort hi kingdom, and thus 
„ога He ‘practices of the Phoenicians into his ngdor ans, 
In | pure rites and pr? its long 4 е biugation to 
started the nation RES рей by the Divine, wrath to subjuga 
ор their per vere for Jeading the Israelites into 


| —Moloch. 
RD of Astarte, or Ashtoreth, 


of 


i ehovah 
on to their own one God, J yobs 


espects deleterious to the 
some points essentially demoralizing. 


iti ing chil- 
superstition of burning ‹ 
Sed Again, parts of the 


After 
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Тнк Queen of Sheba, having heard of the great wisdom of King 
Solomon, undertook a journey to Jerusalem to see and converse with 
the wisest of men. She brought with her rich and valuable presents, 
and was received 
worthy of his great fame. Her kingdom of Sheba embraced the 
greater part of the Yemen or Arabia Felix. Its chief cities, and 
probably successive capitals, were Seba, 
phar). . The city of Seba was the centre of the ancient power of the 
Joktanite Arabs. It was named after Sheba, the son of Joktan, who 
was the grandson of the Patriarch Shem. Very little is known with 
certainty concerning the history of this kingdom. It is worthy of 
remark that the late Emperor, Theodore of Abyssinia, claimed to be 
descended from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. There can 
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be no doubt that an examination of the existing remains of Sabæan 
and Himyerite cities and buildings would add much to our present 
knowledge of the history of this kingdom. “The ancient buildings 
are of massive masonry, and evidently of Cushite workmanship or 
origin. Later temples, and palace temples, of which the Arabs give 
no description, were probably of less massive character; but the 
Sabæan art is an almost unknown and interesting subject of inquiry 
(1 Kings x. 1-13). SE ла Жыры 

The object of the Queen of Sheba in visiting King Solomon was to 
prove his wisdom with those “hard questions” which have always 
formed the favorite exercise of Oriental ingenuity. **She communed 
with him of all that was in her heart." The perfect wisdom of the 
king's replies in this conflict of wit and learning, the magnificence 
of his buildings, the splendor of his royal state, the order of his court, 


and entertained by him with a splendid hospitality | 


San'a (Uzal), and Zafar (Se- | 
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ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA AT THE COURT 
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completely overwhelmed the queen: “there was no more spirit in 
her.” She confessed that all was true which she had heard, ang res 
fused to believe, in her own country ; nay, the half of it had not been 
told her: and she blessed God, and the people to whom He had given 
such a king. Having given and received magnificent presents; she 
departed to her own country; and the memory of her visit was lon 

preserved by such an abundance of spices as was never known at Тегү, 
salem before or since. Whether she went back a convert to the true 
faith, as her praises of Jehovah seem partly to imply, and how far 
her visit tended to the planting of the numerous proselytes whom we 
afterwards find in Arabia, can only be matter of conjecture; and the 
traditions, by which tlie simple narrative of her visit is overlaid, 
scarcely deserve notice. But the zeal with which she journeyed from 
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OF SOLOMON. 


the ends of the earth, to prove for herself the wisdom of which she 
had heard so much, stands recorded by “ One greater than Solomon” 
for the eternal shame of those who neglect to hear Him, when He 
stands in their very midst, Him who is the incarnate wisdom that 
formed the noblest subject of Solomon's discourse. The visit of the 
Queen of Sheba marks the culminating point of Solomon's greatness 
and glory. Up to that time he had walked faithfully in the ways of. 
the God of his fathers. Now, puffed up by pride, he went astray after 
strange gods, and did evil in the sight of the Lord. The story of his 
later years conveys an impressive warning against the vanity of ‘all 
human splendor and the inherent defects of despotism, The wealth, - 
the power, and the glory of his kingdom could not soothe the re- 
proaches of his troubled conscience, znd he was forced to exclaim, A 
the conviction of his inmost soul, “ vanity of vanities; all is vanity. 


» 
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77 having murdered Elah, his sovereign, usurped the throne, 

d became the fifth king of Israel. He enjoyed his usurpation at 
an h only seven days. Тһе whole military array of Israel were at 
Тїшїн engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, and having elected Omri, 
the captain of the host, as king, they marched to besiege Tirzah. The 
Beg were soon taken, and Zimri shut himself up in the palace, which, 
HE Sardanapalus, he burned over his head (1 Kings xvi. 8-13). 


Анав, king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, having de- 
termined to attempt the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead from Syria, the 
latter desired to have the approval of the prophets. Four hundred 
of these promised victory, in the name of God. One alone, Micaiah, 
warned them against the attempt, and predicted the death of Алар, 
The Israelitish king angrily threw him into prison, and proceeded 
with his ally to attack Ramoth-Gilead. In the battle which ensued, 
Ahab disguised 
himself, but was | 
mortallywound- | 
ed, and died in 
the midst of his 
beaten army (x 
Kings xxi. I— 
40). 


JoasH (ab- 
breviated from 
lehoash), the 
eighth king of 
Tudah, was the 
youngest son of 
Ahaziah, the 
sixth king. In 
the year B. C. 
884 he was left 
apparently the 
sole survivor of 
the stem of Da- 
vid, lopped as 
it had been by 
repeated massa- 
cres. Jehosha- 
phat's sons were 
all slain by their 
eldest brother, 
Jehoram. All 
Jehoram's sons 
were killed by 
the invading 
Philistines and 
Arabians, ex- 
cept Ahaziah. 
Ahaziah's col- 
lateral. kindred 
Were puttodeath 
by Jehu, and his 
sons were all 
Massacred by 
their grand- 
mother Atha- 
lah, except Jo- 
ash, who was å 
‘aved from that fate by the priest Jehoiad 
* attained the age of seven years, when 
and people assembled in the Temple, as 
owned him amidst great rejoicings. 
ralem (2 Kings xi.) а wy 

935h began his reign by destroying : jgh- 
paemant of the nation with бой; Ås Tong as (із, һе М, 
Hie lived, Joash remained faithful to 222 of his reign 

Joyed a prosperous and peaceful reign. He restored the 
"етей a period of more than twenty-thr ce year: After the death of 

S ple service, and repaired the sacred edifice. А “The rinces of 
Jehoiada, however, a most unhappy change ensued. |, И 
Judah, who had doubtless been jealous of the high-p Art to be his 
fluence, seem to have persuaded the king that 1t Low liner 

“master; and the first use that he and they made 


a, who concealed him until 
he showed him to the army 
the true heir of David, and 
Joash reigned forty years in 


he idols, and renewing the 


47 


was to neglect the house of God, and to Serve gro i 

this he was rebuked by Zechariah, the son of ЖЕБЕНІ ШЕ 
the high-priest, who told the king and the princes they could ii 
prosper, because they had forsaken God. This aroused the wrath of 
Joash and his evil counsellors, and even in the court of the sanctuary 
which they were perhaps endeavoring to profane by a sacrifice to Baal, 
the latter stoned him to death, by the king's order, between the Temple 
and the altar. "Thiswas the space within which Joash had been guarded 
in his childhood by Jehoiada and his line of Levites; and the narra- 


tive lays stress on the king’s ingratitude to the son of the man who had 
saved his life. The dying cry of Zechariah, ** The Lord look upon 
| it, and require it," never ceases to echo through the annals of the 
Jews, till they ‘filled up the measure of their fathers” by invoking 


the guilt of Christ’s blood upon their heads. Meanwhile it found an 
| immediate response in the calamities of the last years of Joash. That 


ZIMRI DESTROYING HIMSELF IN HIS PALACE. 


very year Hazael, the king of Syria, marched against Jerusalem. НЕ 

small force defeated the whole host of Judah; and the репси зо 

had seduced Joash into idolatry ver ter aes in the 2% Цай 
i Haz d put to death, as the ransom 

RT een i 4 nly saved from the horrors 

from a massacre. Jerusalem itself was only saved iror š 

crated vessels and treasure 

of a sack by the surrender of all the conse vessels ar ° 5 

both of d Temple and the king's pace л hus Элс айр 

i xecuted judgmen Joash. 

murder of Zechariah, “they execu gren а Jo: : 

s had the Syrians retired, leaving Joash grievously we a 

fortress of Millo, whether from a wound or from yero, ЧЭ Es: 

cause is not stated), than he was slain k his ped by BE Ver 

/ ended a re ad 

vants, at the age of forty-seven. Тыш, Se a e 

promised to restore the purity of David's ng De 
buried with his fathers іп the city of David, and wa 


his son Amaziah. 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF JOASH. 


aller] of Scripture Illustrations: 


SHOWING 


[HE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, RELIGIOUS RITES, CEREMONIES, ETC. 
OF THE NATIONS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 


With Descriptions and Explanations. 


BY REV. JOHN L. WILLIAMSON, 
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рон the three sons of Noah were descended the races which re- 
К рер the earth after the Deluge. Тһе region in which the sons 
ЖОРО settled after leaving the Ark appears to have been the moun- 
pe es Little Bokhara and Western Thibet, where the great 
бороог sta, the Indus, the Oxus, and the Jaxartes take their rise. 
ЫН сойо later, the descendants of Noah, who had increased 
the great қар ді; wandered westward, and fixed their dwellings on 
country UR lains watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, in the 
and stien Ц тару called Shinar, Here their pride in their numbers 
ey Bene : ed them to believe that they could baffle even God, and 
they meant he erection of a city, and of a tower the top of which 
should reach to heaven, and so enable them to escape any 


su 5 
them to prc ce that might be sent upon the earth. God suffered 
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for a while, and then punished their insolence, Ур: 
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THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


to this time all mankind spoke a common language. When the pride 
of the people was at its height, the Almighty suddenly put a stop to 
their work by confusing their speech, or causing them to speak dif- 


ferent languages. Unable to understand each other, they were com- 
pelled to discontinue their work, and to disperse, “each family or 
group of families carrying with it the new language, from that time 
to become its own, and whence the idioms science now attempts to 
classify according to their analogies, are descended." The unfinished 
tower was called Babel, or ** Confusion," on account of the con- 
fusion of languages which took place there. Hence the Greek name 
of the city— Babylon. Ву this dispersion the descendants of Noah were 
scattered all over the world. It is supposed that the Tower of Babel was 
afterwards completed, forming the hugest structure in the then known 
world, though, of course, not so lofty as its originators had алея, 
( 
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4 GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE Mosaic law of ‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth, life for life,” 
justified the most rigid retribution. The custom of blood revenge 
was so firmly implanted among the Hebrews, in common with other 
nations of the East, that God directed Moses not to seek to eradicate 
it entirely, but only to seek to counteract and modify it by the es- 
tablishment of Cities of Refuge, to which a man who had accidentally 
killed another might fly for safety from the avenger of blood. The 
fugitive was protected in these cities, and the avenger was not allowed 
to enter in pursuit of his victim. ‘There were six cities set aside by 


the Mosaic law, and they served not only for the Hebrews, but for | 


all strangers who resided in the country. Three of these cities were 


* Build ye houses, and dwell in them," wrote the prophet to his 


exiled countrymen ; “and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of them, 
Take ye wives, and beget sons and daughters; and take wiyes for 
your sons, and give your daughters to husbands, that they may bear 
sons and daughters; that ye may be increased there, and not dimin. 
ished." He repeated the prediction that their captivity should lag, 
for seventy years ; adding that those left behind in Judah, after suffer. 
ing from the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, should be dis. 
persed over all the world, and become a byword and reproach. From 
what follows, we learn more of the false prophets whom Jeremiah 
denounced. Two among them, Ahab, the son of Kolaiah, and Zede- 


on the west side of the Jordan, namely, Kadesh, in Galilee, in the | kiah, the son of Maaseiah, were men whose lives were as profligate as 


highlands of Naphtali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim ; and Hebron, 
in the mountains of Judah. “The other three were east of the Jordan, 
and were, for Reuben, Bezer, in the wilderness; for Gad, Ramoth, 
in Gilead ; and for the half-tribe of Manasseh, Golan, in Bashan. 


their principles. Against them Jeremiah denounced a terrible doom: 
**'Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, of Ahab the son 
of Kolaiah, and of Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, which prophesy a 


lie unto you in my name; Behold, I will deliver them into the hand- 


of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon; and 
he shall slay them be. 
fore your eyes; And 
: of them shall be taken 
\ up acurse by all of the 
captivity of Judah 
which are in Babylon, 
saying, The Lord make 
š thee like Zedekiah and 
like Ahab, whom the 
king of Babylon roast- 
( ed in the fire; Because 
they have committed 
villany in Israel, and 
have committed adul- 
' tery with their neigh- 
bors' wives, and have 
spoken lying words in 
< my name, which I have 
notcommanded them," 
The terrible predic 
' tion was soon fulfilled. 
” Nebuchadnezzar, hav- 
ing doubtless learned 
= the efforts which the 
lying prophets were 
making to incite the 
Jews to revolt, caused 
them to be seized and 
brought before him, 
and condemned them 
to be burned alive in 
а ‘fiery furnace.” 
The sentence was car- 
ried out in the presence 
of the people, as Jere- 
miah had predicted. 


This severe example 


ZEDEKIAH, the twentieth and last king of Judah, was twenty years 
old at the time of his accession to the throne, and reigned eleven 
years, to the final destruction of Jerusalem. Zedekiah accepted his 
royalty over the impoverished remnant of the Jews as the vassal of 
Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he was bound by every principle of good 
faith. The fate of his brother and his nephew had proved the hope- 
lessness of rebellion even before the strength of the nation had been 
carried away into captivity. Nevertheless, there were false prophets, 
especially among the captives in Babylon, who began to raise the 
hopes of the Jews by lying predictions that the time of their deliver- 
ance was near. The prophet Jeremiah sternly discountenanced all 
such vain hepes. He showed plainly the miserable fate that awaited 
the remnant left in Judah, and the folly of attempting to throw off the 
yoke of the king of Babylon. Не also wrote to the elders, priests 
and prophets at Babylon, warning them against the false prophets 
who predicted their speedy restoration, and advising them to make 
their arrangements for a long residence in the land of their captivity, 


must have been all 
the more striking from 
its contrast with the 
deliverance of Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego (Jeremiah xxix. 21, 22). 


THE vines of ancient Palestine were celebrated for their luxuriant 
growth, and for the immense clusters of grapes which they pro- 
duced. Even in modern times, travellers in the Holy Land have 
frequently testified to the large size of the grape clusters of that coun- 
try. Schulz speaks of supping at Beitshin, a village near Ptolemais, 
under a vine whose stem was about a foot and a half in diameter, and 
whose height was about thirty feet, which by its branches formed a 
hut upwards of thirty feet broad and long. The clusters of these 
extraordinary vines," he adds, “© аге so large that they weigh ten or 
twelve pounds, and the berries may be compared with our sma 
plums.' Especial mention is made in the Bible of the grapes of 
Eschol (Num. xiii. 24; xxxii, 9), of Sibmah, Heshbon, and Elealah 
(Is. xvi. 8-10; Jer. xlviii, 32), and Engedi (Song of Sol. i. 14). From 
the abundance and excellence of the vines, it may readily be under- 
stood how frequently this plant is the subject of metaphor in the 
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THE LYING PROPHETS CONDEMNED BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR TO BE BURNED TO DEATH. 
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"EATING OF THE FRUIT OF THE VINF | 


Å GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


То dwell under the vine and fig tree is an emblem| Тн effort of Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, thoy 
sanctioned and encouraged by the Persian king, met with a stubborn 
resistance from the Samaritans and the neighboring tribes. The 
builders worked with their swords at their sides and under the pro- 
tection of an armed guard. They were frequently attacked, but always 
Ir was the custom among the ancient nations of the East for the | beat off their assailants, and at length brought their work to a suc. 
victors in war to sell their captives into slavery. The Assyrians car- | cessful close. The walls being finished, and the gates hung, and the 


ried this on to a great extent. The engraving on this page represents ! porters and singers and Levites appointed to their several stations, 

Nehemiah committed the | 

| | 
| 
| 


Holy Scriptures. e 
of domestic happiness and peace. The Prophet Micah, in describing the 
happiness of ransomed Israel, says: ** They shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid ” (iv. 4). 
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brother Hanani and to Hana- 1 
niah, the ruler of the palace, i 
The gates were kept barred 3 
until the sun was hot, and 1 
the people were arranged in E 
watches. Such care was the i 

n 
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charge of the city to his 
Ü 


more needíul as the city was 
yet much too large for its in- 


habitants, and but few houses $ 
had been built. The walls, å 
having been completed, were ` i 
solemnly dedicated amid great ? 
rejoicings. It now became 7 
necessary to take measures to w 
secureapopulation sufficiently å 
numerous to keep the Holy 
City from falling into the 
hands of its enemies, and be- 
fore the people departed for 
their homes lots were drawn 
to see who should reside in 
Jerusalem, which would have 
been left almost without in- 
habitants had all taken up 
their residence on their old ” 
family allotments about the 
several cities and villages. It 
15 a striking proof of the at- 
tachment of the Jews to their 
patrimonial possessions that 
the safer residence behind the 
walls of Jerusalem should not 
have been the object of com- 
petition. But it was regarded 
as a sacrifice to live there; 
“And the people blessed all 
the men that willingly offered Å 
themselves to dwell at Jeru- 
salem. The rulers took up ; 
their abode in the capital; 2. 
and for the rest every tenth у 
man was chosen by lot to live 
there." “The language of 
Nehemiah would almost seem 2) 
to imply that those of the ] 
people who belonged to Israel w 
(the Ten Tribes) had their т 
possessions assigned іп the 
cities of Judah, and that the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were 1 
taken from the tribes of Judah 3 
and Benjamin. Тһе priests 
and Levites were divided in 4 
ta 
3 


pe 


DIAE GUISMARD due proportions between the 
S c city and the country. 

In the thirty-second year 
; ° of Artaxerxes-Longimanus, 
the breaking up of a captive Israelite family by such a sale in front | в. c. 433, Nehemiah returned to the Persian Court. After an interval, 
of one of the royal palaces of Assyria. The Prophet Joel sternly de- | of what length we know not, he obtained the king’s permission to 
nounces the vengeance of the Almighty upon those who had ѕо | visit Jerusalem again, in order to reform serious abuses which had 
wronged His people. His denunciation was directed against е | grown up through the weakness of the high-priest Eliashib and the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, who appear to have made a practice | rapacity of the princes. These he swept away with a stern and un- 
of kidnapping Jewish youths and selling them to the Grecians, ‘‘The|sparing hand. He most indignantly reproved the nobles for the 
children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto | profanation of the Sabbath, as the sin which had brought the wrath Å 
the Grecians, that ye might remove them far from their border” | об God upon their fathers, In the cities of Judah the wine-presses А 
(Toel iii. 6). were trodden on the holy day, and the gates of Jerusalem were 
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GUARDING THE GATES OF JERUSALEM ON THE SABBATH. 


crowded with Syrian and other mer- 
chants, who carried in the supplies 
of luxury for a great city. Nehe- 
miah solemnly assured them that if 
they did not desist from their trade 
on the Sabbath, he would proceed 
to inflict punishment on them. He 
also appointed the Levites to watch 
the gates, perhaps supposing they 
wouid be more regarded than his 
servants, and also because he would 
have the watch continued, even if 
he should leave Jerusalem. This 
reformation seems to have produced 
very durable effects, for in the after 
ages of the Jewish Church they be- 
came exact even to superstition. 
The due observance of the Lord’s 
day forms an important object for 
the attention of those who would 
promote true godliness: and the 
Christian magistrate ought to take 
proper measures to prevent that sa- 
cred season from being profaned by 
labor, merchandise, or those occu- 
pations which subserve the luxury 
and pride of life. The Sabbath is 
of Divine appointment. It is richly 
fraught with blessings for every class 
of society. It is essential to the pros- 
perity of any people. The whole 
history of the world proves this. 
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arrived at Kadesh in their wanderings, God 
d reached the point at which they were 
e Promised Land. But first the coun- 
e heads of their respec- 


Waen the Israelites 
declared to them that they ha 
to begin their entrance into th 


relve spi rho were th 
try was explored by twelve spies, W | 3 
tive Ic They searched the land for forty days, as far as Reho 


2 n 
(Anti-libanus) on the extreme north, and thence returned 9 EXE 
and explored the region around that city, 10 which their father Abre 


RE ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


zen ort of the character ang 
e alarmed at their rep 

less, the Ё ople bitants, and refused to make my attempt e enter 
strength o Land (Num. xiii.-xiv.) But Caleb, ЫН was e: ently a 
агу courage, steadfastly facing danger in us pat ae duty, 
Bn Ze up at once, and possess 15, for we are well able to 
said: * Let us E Pid not say, ‘Let us go and attack the Canaan. 
ХСҮТ 1 t us go up at once, and possess the land: ” as if he | 
‘eos thought the forty days spent с 


in searching the land had Б 


ә С 


` 


been too long a delay, and 


was impatient to take posses- 


sion of the country which 
God had given them. 


Tur hard labors to which 


ham had dwelt as a stranger, near the Amorite princes Aner, and 
Mamre and Eschol—the last of whom seems still to have derived his 
name (from Eschol—that is, “А Cluster of Grapes’’) from the rich 
vineclad valley of which he was the prince. From that valley the 
spies brought a cluster of grapes 50: large that it was borne between 
two men upon a staff, together with pomegranates and figs: for it 
was the season of the first ripe grapes. These proofs confirmed their 
report that the land was all that God had promised them, Neverthe- 


> 
Å 
the Israelites were subjected š 
during their sojourn in Egypt 4 
have already been referred to 
in these illustrations. Their 


THE SPIES BEARING BACK THE GRAPES OF ESCHOL 


tasks consisted chiefly in field 
work, especially in making ) 
bricks, and building the trea- E 
sure cities (probably for stor- 

ing up corn) Pithom and 
Raamses. Their taskmasters 

were ordered by the king, 

whose object was to reduce 

their numbers, to treat them 

with the greatest harshness 

and cruelty, and they faith- 

fully executed their orders 

(Ex. i.) 


AT the capture of Jericho 
by the Israelites all the spoil 
taken was destroyed or dedi- 
cated to God. The Israelites 
were forbidden to keep any- 
thing for their own use. 
There was one man among 
them, however, whose lust 
of spoil made him unfaithful. 
His act brought a curse upon 
all Israel, so that they failed 
in their next enterprise, the 
attack on Ai. This disaster 
was so unexpected that Joshua 
and the elders besought God 
to show them the cause of it. 
The oracle replied that Israel 
had sinned in taking of the 
accursed thing and conceal- 
ing it among their goods; ! 
| and Joshua was commanded | 

ї 

| 

1 

5 

| 


to ascertain the offender by 
lot, and when found, to slay 
him and burn him with all 
belonging to him. The lot 
revealed Achan, the son of 
Carmi, a member of the tribe 
of Judah, as the offender. Ж 
He confessed that he had 
taken from thespoil of Jericho 
a goodly Babylonish garment, 
and 200 shekels of silver, and 
a wedge of gold of fifty 3 
shekels’ weight, and had hid 
them in his tent, where they ! 
ln iu men sent by Joshua. Тһе offender was taken without 
цох an i: stoned to death, and afterwards burned, with his chil- 
tha а БЭ? and his tents; and a heap of stones was raised over 
ren Жүр the place. The historian, in Josh. xxii, 20, says: “that 
BER pes he Bar alone in his iniquity." He refers to the thirty-six 
bad нан Ne slain before Ai, as well as to the family of Achen, which 
perished with him. Rulers should endeavor to restrain vice, lest 


it become national, and bring God's judgments on the community» 
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BORING UNDER 


EGYPTIAN TASK 


MASTERS. 
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THE STONING OF ACHAN. 
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THE Feast of Purim, or of Lots, was an annual festival instituted 
to commemorate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from the mas- 
sacre with which they were threatened through the machinations of 
the wicked Haman, and from which they were saved by the interces- 
sion of Queen Esther. The feast was probably called Purim by the 
Jews in irony. ‘Their great enemy Haman appears to have been very 
superstitious and much given to casting lots (Esth. iii. 7). They 
gave the name of Purim, or Lots, to the commemorative festival, be- 
cause he had thrown lots to ascertain what day would be auspicious 
for him to carry into effect the bloody decree which the king had 
issued at his instance (Esth. ix. 24). The festival lasted two days, 
and was regularly observed on the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar. 
It is not easy to conjecture what may have been the ancient mode of. 
observance, so as to have given the occasion something of the dignity 


| ПП 


from our oppressors. Blessed аг thou who hast delivered thy People 
from all their oppressors, thou Lord of salvåtion. In the mornin 

service in the synagogue, on the fourteenth, after prayers, the pas- 
sage is read from the Law which relates the destruction of the Amalek. 
ites, the people of Agag, the supposed ancestors of Haman. The 
Book of Esther is then read again in the same manner, and with the 
same responses from the congregation as on the previous evening, 
The fourteenth of Adar, as the very day of the deliverance of the 
Jews, is more solemnly kept than the thirteenth. But when the service 
in the synagogue is over, all give themselves up to merry-making. In 
the United States the Jews celebrate the feast of Purim with public 


balls and social gatherings. 


As has been before remarked the Holy Land was in-ancient times a 


|| 
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ANCIENT JEWS CELEBRATING THE FEAST OF PURIN. 


of a national religious festival. According to modern custom, as soon 


commenced, candles are lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in the synagogue. After a short prayer and thanks- 
giving the reading of the Book of Esther commences. When the 
reader comes to the name of Haman, the whole congregation cry out 
“ May his name be blotted out," ог “Let the name of the ungodl ; 
perish.”” When the names of the sons of Haman are read, the reader 
utters them with а continuous enunciation, so as to make them into 
one word, to signify that they were hanged all at once. After the 
Megilla is read. through, the following benediction is pronounced by 
the reader, * Blessed art thou, О Lord our God, King of the universe 
who hast contended our contest, judged our cause, hast avenged our 
wrongs, requited all the euemies of our souls, and hast delivered us 


5 very fertile : 2 
as the stars begin to appear, when the fourteenth of the month has | ably fing aa ea AN nd frais Some portions of it Dear remarki 


: ain and fruits. The Bible i i 

the ancient fertility of the land, and the кы SES Nei ma 
labors of the husbandman. They were also very rich in cattle and 
flocks, which not only furnished them with abundant food, but pro- 
vided the means of sacrilice. Large numbers of these were авсан 


y | offered to the Lord, portions of them being consumed on the altar, 


and the remainder going to the support of the pri i 

Josephus (whose statements, however must Mva, bean gem 
caution) informs us that at the Passover of A. p. 65, the last before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 256,500 paschal lambs were offered 
in the Temple. This will give some idea of the pastoral wealth of 


the Jews, besides which thei : ; H 
Meo a es which their land yielded plentifully, grain, corn, 
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Тне Passover was the greatest 
Israelites, and was celebrated in c 
over ” the houses of the Hebrews, by the angel of G 
in which the first-born of Egypt were slain. 
God's judgment upon the Egyptians, His me å 
people, and His deliverance ot them from their bondage with a strong | 
hand. Тһе Passover was kept for seven days, from the evening | 


and most solemn festival of ће | 
ommemoration of the “passing | 


PTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


its blood was sprin 
men, and they mus 


od, on the night | the I 
It thus commemorated | monies, 
rcy towards His chosen | Psalm 


the supper was eaten only b 
t be ceremonially clean ; they sat or reclined H 
ate without haste, with various interesting cere. 
animent of the ZZa//e/, or singing of 


kled on the altar; 


he feast, which they 
and with the accomp 


s cxiil.-cxvlli. 


e the eldest and the second of the sons of 
Aaron, who with their brothers 
Eleazar and Ithamar, were sol- 
emnly set apart io the priest. 
hood. When at the first estab. 
lishment of the ceremonial 
worship of the Tabernacle, the 


Марав and Abihu wer 


| 
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victims offered оп the great 
brazen altar were consumed by 
fire from heaven, it was directed 
that this fire should be always 
kept up, and that the daily 
incense should be burnt in 
censers filled with fire from the 
great altar, but one day, Nadab 
and Abihu presumed to neglect 
this regulation, and offered in- 
cense in censers filled with 
* strange" or common fire. 
For this they were instantly 
struck dead by lightning, and 
were taken away and buried 
in their clothes without the 
camp. There can be no doubt 
that this severe example had 
the intended effect of en- 
forcing becoming attention to 
the most minute observances 
of the ritual service. As im- 
mediately after the record of 
this transaction, and in appar- 
ent reference to it, comes a 
prohibition of wine or strong 
drink to the priests, whose turn 
it might be to enter the taber- 
nacle, it is not unfairly sur- 
mised that Nadab and Abihu 
were intoxicated when they 
committed this serious error in 
their ministrations (Lev. x. 1- 
11). With what solemn atten- 
tion should we hear these words 
of the great and terrible Lord 
God, “І will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me, and 
before all the people I will be 
glorified.”” Contemplating with 
holy awe His majesty, purity, 
and avenging justice, we may 
well exclaim, * My flesh trem- 
bleth for fear of thee, and I 
am afraid of thy judgments." 


Кокан, the great-grandson 
of Levi, jealous of the honors 
enjoyed by his cousins Moses 


and Aaron, organized a rebel- 


which closed the fourteenth to the end of the twenty-first of the 
sacred year, Abib or Nisan (April). At the institution of the solemn 
festival in Egypt, the Paschal Lamb was slain in each house, and its 
blood was sprinkled on the door-posts; it was hurriedly roasted and 
eaten by all the members of the family, clean and unclean standing 
and in haste. After the settlement of the Israelites in the Holy Land 
the Paschal Lamb was selected any time up to the day of the supper ; 
it was sacrificed at the altar of burnt-offering ; its fat was burnt, and 


lion against them in the wilder- 
ness, together with Dathan and 
Abiram, of the tribe of Reuben. 
They thrust themselves into the- 
priests! office, and attempted 
to perform the sacred functions of that rank. They were punished, 
together with all their followers, with death by the hand of God. 
The earth opened and swallowed nearly all of them, and the re- 
mainder were killed by fire from heaven. In the New Testament, 
Korah is coupled with Cain and Balaam. The particular grievance 
Which rankled in the mind of Korah and his company was their ex- 
clusion from the office of the priesthood, and their being confined— 
those among them who were Levites—to the inferior service of the 


further X 
his jealousy: Ko- 
rah's position as 
leader in this re- 
реШоп was ёу!- 
dently the result ë 
of his personal 8 
character, which 
was that of a bold, 
haughty, and am- 
bitious man. 
From some cause 
which does not 
clearly appear, 
the children of 
Korah were not 
involved in the 
destruction of 
their father (Num. 
xxvi. 11). Per- 
haps the fissure 
of the ground 
which swallowed 
up the tents of 
Dathan and Abi- 
ram did not ex- 
tend beyond 
those of the Reu- 
benites. From 
verse 27 it seems 
clear that Korah 
himself was not 
with Dathan and 
Abiram at the 2 
moment. He 
himself was 
doubtless with the 
250 men who bare 
censers near the 
Tabernacle (ver. 
19) and perished with them by the 
“fire from Jehovah’? which accom- 
panied the earthquake. The censers 
which they had used were afterwards 
made into plates, to form an outer 
covering to the altar (Num. xvi.) On, 
although named in the first instance 
with Dathan and Abiram, does not 
again appear either in the rebellion or 
its punishment. The effect of this 
terrible warning on the survivors 
of Korah was that the family at- 
tained high distinction subsequently. 
Samuel was a Korhite (1 Chron. vi. 
223). Korhites under David had 
15 Chief. place in keeping the Taber- 
í cle doors (r Chron. vi. 32-37), and 
ын psalmody (ix. 19, 33). Eleven 
on are inscribed with their name 
xvi оз (xlii., xliv., xlv., xlvi., 
ева 0 xlix., Ixxxiv., Іххху., 
SUED xxxviii. ; compare 2 Chron. 
D Their subject and tone are 
ig nt and cheerful, free from any- 
and, ue or harsh, more sublime 
and 1 ement than David's psalms, 
une ding with spirituality and 
харь w Assir, Elkanah and Abi- 
бам нг respectively the son, 
and great-grandson of Ko- 

(Ex, vi, 24). 
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In all Eastern countries wells or fountains of water are regarded ag 
апіоп the most valuable possessions of the peopie, and as the supply 
is e liable to exhaustion from droughts and other causes, the 


mU sd with great care. Іп the desert wells are scarce 
« He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely; but he that perverteth | water 18 usually used with g 7 


2 1 hat roam over th 
rith wise rally the property of the tribes t ese 
bis waya shal De krem Y (Erow TRO Er RH MD eae SWhile he Gribe is encamped near it no person, not belong- 


E CR as: em ae шар йн ddr iioi can draw water from the well without the Ne ШЙ chief, 1 
xiii. 20). ““ Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity, thai Dg CO s SN qas А across the deserts are entirely dependent 
» that ds perverse in his is and isa fool" (xix. r). “Better is | The caravans which journey upon the wells and springs, 
: = the locations of which are : 
known to them for their 
supplies of water, and their 
daily journeys are gener- 
ally so arranged that their 
camps may be pitched in 
the evening beside some 
well or fountain. Some- 
times, however, this is im- 
| possible, and one or two 
| days” journey must be made 
across the hot, blinding 
| sands before a supply of 
water can be reached. At 
such times the travellers 
suffer terribly from thirst, 
; but are buoyed up by the 
hope of finding water furth- 1 
er on. Often, when the ~~ 
site of the well or spring D 
is reached, it is found that 2 
the supply is exhausted, 
and no water is to be had. < 
The sufferings of the mem- 3 
bers of the caravan now || 
become  agonizing, and 
death too often follows. 
The engraving eloquently 
portrays their despair upon 
finding no water at a foun- 
tain upon which all their 
hopes had been set. 


Үне importance of “walking uprightly," that is, of leading a оле 
and useful life in the fear of the Lord, is insisted upon by none of the 
sacred writers more forcibly than by Solomon, tbe wisest of men. 


AS the Israelites ap- 
proached the Promised 
Land, they found their 
progress barred by the 
strong city of Jericho. 
Joshua was commanded by 
God to take and destroy 
this city. In order to 
ascertain its strength he 
sent two spies into the 
city. They were harbored 
by a woman named Rahab, 
in whose mind the terror 
that had fallen on the 
Canaanites, when they 
heard all that God had 
done for Israel, had pro- 
duced belief in Jehovah 
as the God of heaven and 
earth. She aided the spies 
to escape from the city, by 
lowering them from the 
window of her house, which 
7 stood upon the wall of the 
--Ркоу. xxviii. 18. city, and, in return for | 
å e C 1 
the poor that walketh in his*uprightness, than he that is perverse in | family, spared from the general US КТ 
his ways, though he be rich” (xxviii. 6). .“ He that trusteth in his | Her faith was richly rewarded, she becoming the mother of Boaz 
own heart is a fool: but whoso walketh wisely, he shall be delivered’? | (Ruth iv. 21), an ancestress of the Messa Jane one of the four 
( xxviii. 26). Such are some of the admonitions of the great King. | women, all foreigners, Thamar Rahab, Ruth and Bathsheba, named _ 
а DE apoye engraving: the arti has 20117 drawn ШЕ con erah in Matthew’s (i. 5)-genealogy г, » est 

cen the youth who seeks the ways of righteousness and the wise} As to the statement made by Rah b i "Spies (Tosha 
сач t y Rahab respecting the spies (Josh. 
ын pe eiden A those who give themselves up ig the mad | 5), several things are to be considered. TE Hanne аы ш 


wig 


"WHOSO WALKETH UPRIGHTLY SHALL BB SAVED." 


the darkness of heathenism, she could not be expected to 


fully the wrong of 
falsehood. 2. She 
was influenced by 
a desire to pre- 
serve her own life. 
She felt that the 
only way to secure 
this end, in the 
impending over- 
throw of the city, 
would be to place 
the victors under 
previous obliga- 
tion by saving the 
lives of their spies. 
3. James says (ii. 
25) she was **jus- 
tified” not by her 
words, but by her 
“works.” 
Believing know- 
ldge of God's 
purpose concern- 
Ing Israel and Jer- 
Icho made her re- 
Поцпсе the lower 
"ty, patriotism, 
for the higher one, 
Piety. She could 
Only have been 
faithful to her 
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country by un- 
faithfulness to 
her God. She re- 
nounced the pol- 
lutions of her 
country’s gods, 
to join Jehovali 
and His people. 
Her hospitality to 
the spies was for 
their Lord’s sake 
(Matt. x. 40-42). 
The season was 
four days before 
the passover, ‘оп 
the tenth day of 
the first month," 
barley harvest 
time, when the 
Jordan periodi- 
cally overflowed 
its banks. The 
flax harvest was 
simultaneous with 
barley harvest. 
Rahab “Ма the 
spies with the 
stalks of fax,” 
doubtless, spread 
on the roof of her 
house (Josh, 11, б), 
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Arter the stoning of Ach 
make a new attack upon Аі. 
of the place by stratagem. 


an, Joshua was commanded by God to 
He determined to attempt the capture 
He chose thirty thousand picked men, 
and sent them away to a designated place in the rear of the city by 
He ordered them to lie in ambush, in readiness to attack the 
The next morning he advanced with the re- 
a second column of five 
and Bethel, on the 


This done, he took post that night with the rest 


night. [ : 
city at a given signal. 
mainder of the host towards Ai, and posted a si 
thousand picked men in ambush between that city 


west side of Ai. 
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at went not out after Israel: and they left the cit 

зера after Israel. And the Lord said unto Joshua, Stretch 
out the spear that is in thy hand toward Ai; for I will give it into 
thine hand. And Joshua stretched out the spear that he had in hi 
hand toward the city And the ambush arose quickly out of their 
place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched out his hand: and the 
entered into the city, and took it, and hasted and set the city on fire, 
And when the men of Ai looked behind them, they saw, and, behold 
the smoke of the city ascended up to heaven, and they had no power 

to flee this way or that way. 
and the people that fled to 
the wilderness turned back 
upon the pursuers. And 
when Joshua and all Israe] 
saw tbat the ambush hag 
taken the city . . . then 
they turned again, and slew 
the men of Ai." At the 
same time the force that had 
taken Ai issued out of the 
city against the enemy, “so 


that they were in the midst 


THE INHABITANTS OF AI WITNESSING 


of the host in the valley before the city. 


liers in ambush against him behind the city. And Joshua and all 
Israel made as if they were beaten before them, and fled by the $a 

of the wilderness, - And all the people that were in Ai were called Юн 
gether to wursue after them: and they pursued after Joshua, and w å 
drawn away from the city, And there was not a man left in ANS 


THE DEFEAT OF THEIR ARMY. 
; “And it came to pass, when | 
the king of Ai saw it, that they hasted and rose up early, 22d the men 
of the city went out against Israel to battle, he and all his people, at 
a time appointed, before the plain; but he wist not that there were 


of Jehovah against the offenders. 
and calling upon the sons of Levi to aid him, put over 3,000 of the 
people to the sword (Ex. xxxii). 


of Israel, some on this side, 
and some on that side; and 
they smote them, so that 
they let none of them remain 
ог escape." The king of Ai 
was taken prisoner, his army 
exterminated, and he him- 
self was hanged. Ai was de- 
stroyed, with all its inhabi- 
tants, only the cattle being 
reserved as the spoil of the 
Lord. It seems to be im- 
plied that Bethel was taken 
at the same time (Josh. viii. 


I-29). 


Moses remained on Mount 
Sinai forty days in commu- 
nion with Jehovah, upon the 
solemn occasion of the giv- 
ing of the Law to Israel, and 
the people, discouraged by 
his long absence, imagined 
that he wes dead, or had 
deserted them, They, there- 
fore, demanded of Aaron 
that he should make them 
gods to go before them. 
Weakly yielding to their de- 
mand, and, perhaps, hoping 
that they would not make the 
costly sacrifice, Aaron asked 
for their gold ear-rings, from 
which he made a ** Molten 
Calf,” the symbol of the 
Egyptian Apis. This he ex- 
hibited to the people as the 
image of the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt, 
and he built an altar before 
the idol. Moses descending 
from the mountain in the 
midst of the sinful rejoicings 
of the Israelites over their 
idol, proclaimed the anger 
He destroyed the ** molten calf,’ 


2 


ON their journey from Mount Hor to compass the land of Edom, 
the Israelites, disheartened by the fatigues and perils of their journey» 
murmured against God and Moses, and as a punishment for this they 
Were visited by fiery flving serpents, probably the gipsas, whose bite 
occasions a burning pain, accompanied with а fiery eruption, distress 
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thirst; swelling of the body, 


death. From the 


serpents many of 
and the rest, 


Moses 
the Lor 


people 


vate it А 
de like a flagstaff with us), so 
, 


that it might be easily visible 
to all. «And it came to pass ( 
that if a serpent had bitten any 
man, when he beheld the ser- 


pent of brass he lived" (Num, 


хээ the immediate relief 
there was a divinely intended 
historical type. God purposed 
that it should illustrate the 
doctrine of the gospel to be 
afterwards fully revealed. “Ав 
Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up, 
that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but 
have eternal life "(John iii. 14, 
15). And never was this more 
signally illustrated than at the 
very time when Christ was 
‘lifted up." There was the 
thief suffering worthily the 
punishment of his misdeeds: how should he obtain forgiveness and 
life? Little likely did it seem that one hanging crucified in weakness 
beside him could be his Saviour. Yet he looked to Him, he discov- 
ered in that innocent sufferer the divinely-appointed means of his 
salvation. He looked, and with new-born faith exclaimed, * Lord, 


THE MOLTEN CALF. 


remember me.” The answer was immediate, the cure perfect, * To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’’ (Luke xxiii. 39-43). So 
mighty is the effect of a believing look to Jesus! And so still: the 
sinner is healed of the deadly wound of sin by faith in Christ. He 
looks and lives. Some writers have tried to find fanciful resemblances,’ 
= as if the material and all, 


SSS === 


the circumstantial details‘ 


of the brazen serpent had 


their typical purport. It is 


enough to say with Fair- 


bairn: * In the two related 


transactions there is a fitting 


correspondence as to the re- 


lations maintained, in both 


alike a wounded and dying 


ZEN SERPENT, 
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condition in the first in- 
stance, then the elevation 
of an object apparently in- 
adequate, yet really effectual, 
to accomplish the cure, and 
this through по other 
medium on the part of the 
affected, than their simply 
looking to the object so 
presented to their view. 
But with this pervading 
correspondence, what mark- 
ed and distinctive charac- 
teristics! In the one case 
a dying body, in the other 
a perishing soul. There an 
uplifted serpent, of all in- 
struments of healing from å 
serpent's bite the most un- 
promising; here the exhibi- 
tion of one condemned and 
crucified as a malefactor. of 

all conceivable persons ар- 

parently the most impotent 

to save." 
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shown | passed over. And he said unto me, Son of m Pax this» 
to the prophet Ezekiel, who thus records it: ‘‘Afterward he brought | Then he brought me, and сш с a the basic os the te 
me again to the door of the house; and, behold, the waters issued out | river. Now when I had returned, хэ? , ot he oter UME river 
from under the threshold of the house eastward : for the forefront of | were very many trees on the one side an Ж en d €n said 
the nouse stood towards the east, and the waters came down from | he unto me, These waters issue out ом being bro NEM o 
under from the right side of the house, at the south side of the altar. | down into the desert, and go into the sea: БП forth 
Then brought he me out of the way of the gate northward, and led 


, 


Tur engraving teptésents “Тһе Vision of the Holy Waters’ 


li з shall be healed. And it shall come to pas 
{into the sea, the waters sha thigh eve vto har 


— е : - EE 3 — - = which moveth, whitherso. 
! M ^ Е = === = | ever the rivers shall come, 
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shall live: and there shall 
beavery great multitude of 
fish, because these waters 
shall come thither; for 
they shall be healed; and 
everything shall liye 
whitker the river cometh, 
And it shall come to pass, 
that the fishers shall stand 
upon it from En-gedi even 
unto En-eglaim: they shal] 
be a place to spread forth 
nets; their fish shall be 
according to their kinds, 
as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many. But 
the miry places thereof 
and the marshes thereof 
shall not be healed; they 
shall be given to salt. And 
by the river upon the 
bank thereof, on this side 
and on that side, shall 
grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade, 
neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed: it 
shall bring forth new fruit 
according to his months, 
because their waters they 
issued out of the sanc- 
tuary: and the fruit there- 
of shall be for meat, and 
the leaf thereof for medi- 
сіпе”” (Ezek, xlvii. 1-12). 


Tuz folly of heaping 
up riches as the chief end 
of life is well shown by 
the Psalmist. Contrast- 
ing the vanity of earthly 
wealth with the favor of 
God, and the joys of His 
kingdom, he exclaims: 
* Surely every man walk- 
eth in a vain shew: surely 
they are disquieted in 
vain: he heapeth up 
riches, and knoweth not 
who shall gather them. 
And now, Lord, what wait 
I for? my hope is in thee.” 
'The artist shows in the 
engraving the chamber of 
the dead man whose his 
a ches. 
THE VISION OF THE HOLY WATERS. His xad 2. 
я i in plundering his treas- 
ures which he could not carry with him, and are even stripping the 
ring from his lifeless finger (Ps. xxxix. 6, Т) 


me about the way without unto the outer gate by the way that looketh 
eastward; and, behold, there ran out waters on the right side. And 
when the man that had the line in his hand went forth eastward, he 
measured a thousand cubits, and he brought me through the waters;| THE Prophet Jonah was the son of Amittai, and was a native of 
the waters were to the ankles. Again he measured a thousand, and | the kingdom of Israel. Не is believed to have lived about the time 
brought me through; the waters were to the loins. Afterward he | of Jeroboam II, Upon being ordered to go to Nineveh and prophesy, 
measured a thousand; and it was a river that I could not pass over: | he attempted to flee from God, and took ship to Tarshish, as he was 
for the waters were Tisen, waters to swim in, a river that could not be [not willing to warn a hostile nation of its doom. His ship wat 
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overtaken by а 
storm, and the 
sailors thinking to 
appease God for 
Jonah’s flight cast 
him into the sea, 
where he wasswal- 
lowed by a great 
fish for three days 
and nights. Upon 
his escape, he pro- 
ceeded to Nine- 
veh and executed 
his mission, and 
Succeededinawak- 
ening the city toa 
Tépentance which 
averted its punish- 
ment for a while. 

he prophet, not 
from personal but 
National feelings, 
Studged mercy 
shown, a heathen 
Nation. He was 
therefore taught 
y the significant 


428800 of the 


“ 
gourd,” whose 


* HE HEAPETH UP RICHES AND KNOWETH NOT WHO SHALL GATHER THEM.” 


17 


growth and decay 
brought the truth 
at once home to 
him, that he was 
sent to testify by 
deed, as other 
prophets would 
afterwards testify 
by word, the 
capacity of Gen- 
tiles for salvation, 
and the design of 
God to make them 
partakers of it. 
This was “(һе 
signoftheProphet 
Jonas," spoken 
of in the New Tes- 
tament. But the 
resurrection of 
Christ itself was 
also shadowed 
forth in the his- 
tory of the proph- 
et. The mission 
of Jonah illus- 
trates in a strik- 
ing manner th* 
great truth that 


GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. : 
iv. 1-3). The vision was an image of tha 


А E Ї 3 түс : ” (Zech. uth jc] 
gards al His children and desires their happiness and | left side thereof ( racy as now seen in the rest, Я 
God regards all men as His ch value and divine glory of the ent nor by power, but bid S 


final salvation. "The great city of Nineveh was the centre of an im- ted, not 
mense population, given over to a corrupt religion and ignorant of Jewish church, suppen S° the spiritual development of the old theg. | 


18 


Jehovah. Its wickedness was rapidly drawing upon it the divine | spirit of Looe tan church, which enlightens the world through | | 
vengeance; but in order that it might have an opportunity to repent | cracy IN. the Christi: of the Holy Ghost. 2 
and make atonement for its sins, God sent the prophet to exe A the continuous influence : Ж. ; 1 
warning which it could never have gotten from its own faith, and so by Nebuchadnezzar the desolate | 
gave it another chance for mercy. | AFTER the capture of Jerusalem by land of Judah was not | i 
abandoned to anarchy, | 
Gedaliah, the son of | | 
Ahakim, was appointed j 


as governor at Mizpah, : 
and around him gathered 6 
the people who were left ~ 
in the land. Among — 
these was the Prophet ` 
Jeremiah, who had been — 
set free by the king of 
Babylon, with leave to гр 
go where he liked. The | | 
new governor exhorted 
the people to live quietly 
as the subjects of the 
king of Babylon, and for 
a while it seemed that 
something like peace 
might be restored to the Å 
afflicted country. This 0 
hope was cut short by am 
the murder of Gedaliah 
by Ishmael and a num- Ж 
ber of other Jewish. | 
princes, who had the 1 
folly to attempt а new, ñ 
insurrection. Ishmael, 
after committing fresh @ 
atrocities, collected the i 1 
p 
1 


people who were at 
Mizpah, and carried 
them off as captives to- 
wards Amon. He was 
pursued by the Jewish 
captains, headed by 
Johanan, who rescued 
the captives, Instead 
of returning to Mizpah, 
however, Johanan and 
the remnant marched Å 
southward to Bethlehem, ї 

intending to take refuge T 
in Egypt from Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vengeance for 
the murder of his gover- 
nor. First, however, 
they asked Jeremiah for 
I counsel from God. In 
ten days the answer 
came forbidding them 
to go to Egypt, promis- 
ing them the protection 
of God if they remained, 
and assuring them that, р 
if they persisted in de- AY 

` parting, the evils from 

= : = which they fled would 
GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. overtake them in their B 


THE engraving represents the vision vouchsafed to the Proph i : new homes. Jeremiah's | 1 
Zechariah, and which is thus recorded by him: “And the steker ER Me арц БД conspiring with Baruch 
talked with me came again, and waked me, as a man that is wakened | ried to Egypt against their will, СЯН all is € and Baruch were car- 
gn. et В Ep And said unto me, What seest thou? And I said, I | left under Gedaliah (Jer. xli.-xliii) It is d nt ыг had Deeg 
: Еэ 00 Ч , and не old а candlestick all of gold, with а bowl upon | know not when they are well off, and often bus AE men ARE 
the (ор of it, and his seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the | mend themselves, and it is the ride of ruin, by endeavoring to 
seven lamps, which are upon the top thereof; And two olive-trees have under their power to f la hi опы e? to fores thori 
by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the other upon the | their duty and uR ollow them, though ever so much against 


terest. 
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JEREMIAH WAR S THE REMNANT NOT TO GO TO EGYPT. 


SARGON was one of the 
greatest of the kings of 
Assyria. He headed a re- 
volt against Shalmaneser, 
dethroned that king, and 
seized his crown. He 
proved himself a great 
and wise ruler. He built 
himself an immense palace 
at Khorsabad, and adorn- 
ed it with magnificent 
sculptures and paintings. 
It consisted of a palace, 
a temple and an observa- 
tory, and was famed 
throughout the Eastern 
world for its splendor. 
The engraving represents 
the great central court- 
yard upon which opened 
the state apartments of the 
Palace, and from which 
Passages led to the women's 
таи and the rooms 
Me Sorgen wu 

b y his son, the 
rated Sennacherib, 
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THE COURT OF SARGON'S PALACE. 
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IN the engraving below, the artist has illustrated the twenty-third 
verse of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm: * Princes also did sit 
and speak against me: but thy servant did meditate in thy statutes.” 
The psalmist in many passages points out the difficulties that await 
the servant of God in his effort to follow in the path marked out by 
Divine Wisdom. One of the darkest traits of our fallen human nature 
is its hating the good that reproves its evil. It hates not only the 
word that reproves its evil, but also the silent life that condemns it. 
In the thirty-eighth Psalm the sacred writer exclaims, ** Mine enemies | 
are lively, and they are strong ; and they that hate me wrongfully are 
multiplied. They also that render evil for good are mine adversaries ; 
because I follow the thing that good is” (verses 19, 20). 


When the | 


Athenians were about to ostracise Aristides, who had acquired for 
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of our old nature are lively and strong indeed, and hinder s whet 
we would do good; and, except for these enemies within US, the 
enemies without could do no harm. 


ALTHOUGH the Egyptians possessed a magnificent waterway in their 
great river, the Nile, they had no timber with which to build vessel] 
of any size, and ships appear to have been introduced into that 
country by the Phænicians. The ships of the ancients, however, 
were comparatively insignificant when compared with those of modern 
times. Navigation then confined itself to coasting, or if Decessity, 
foul weather, or chance drove a vessel from the land, a regard to 
safety urged the commander to a speedy return, for he had no guide 
but such as the stars might afford under skies with which he was byt 
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| | 
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himself the appellation of the /zs/, a peasant approaching him, asked 
him to write a vote for him, condemning Aristides to exile. The 
statesman, without betraying who he was, asked him what harm Aris- 
tides had done him. **None,” the man replied, * but I am tired of 
hearing him called the Jus?.’’ It was for no better reason that the 
enemies of David and of the Saviour hated them. It was their purity 
and well doing that offended their enemies most, because that purity 
and well doing reproved their wickedness. It is not alone by the 
world, however, that the believer is opposed in doing good. He 
finds his old nature opposing him, so that when he would do good, 
evil is present with him. Не finds а law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind, and evermore threatening to bring him 
into captivity to the law of sin in his members. Тһе unholy impulses | 


* PRINCES DID SIT AND SPEAK AGAINST МЕ? 


imperfectly acquainted. As Egypt advanced in power and impor- 
рсе, а navy was provided, and was generally manned by Phænician 
ors. 

The Jews cannot be said to have been a seafaring people; yet their 
position on the map of the world is such as to lead us to feel sure that 
they could not have been ignorant of ships and the business which 
relates thereunto. Indeed the Old Testament abounds in references 
to ships. Тһе earliest passages where seafaring is alluded to are in 
the following order: Gen. xlix. 13, in the prophecy of Jacob con- 
cerning Zebulun; Num. xxiv. 24, in Balaam's prophecy; Deut. 
xxviii. 68, in one of the warnings of Moses ; Judg. v. 17, in Deborah's 
song. Later on Solomon owned ships which made voyages at stat 
intervals from the port of Ezion Geber at the head of the eastern arm 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SHIPS. 


highly adorned. There is a low entrance-door with an inscription ornamented in arabesque designs. The sa/oz consisted of two parts 
from the Koran, and over it a latticed window, or klosk, sometimes | —first, the ’a/abet, low, and paved with marble, and having a foun- 
projecting like our antique bay windows; there may be also a SER a in the centre; the other, raised about two steps higher, was 


other latticed windows high up in the wall. A passage from the outer 


door, which is attend- 
ed to by the porter 
(John хуш. 16, 175 
Acts xil. 13, 14), 
leads into the first or 
outer court, but is so 
contrived that the en- 
trance to the court is 
not exactly opposite 
to the external door, 
so that no view of the 
court is obtained from 
the street, nor any of 
the street from the 
court. Тһе principal 
apartments look into 
this court, and some 
of them are open to it. 
Å recent traveller thus 
describes a house 
Which he visited at 
Damascus: “4 Qur first 
call was at the house 
9| a Jewish family. 
s entered a small 
рар, cheerless court : 
passed on through 


another gate j 
М e int 
centra] court о the 
DE Scene was 
32241173 
«plashed 
Ountains : 
tesselated pavene he 
shade; while 
ned over 


where 
almost 
е. Water 
ІП marble 


ement rose orange and citron trees, affording agreeable | ern habits, 
AE was perfumed by flowering shrubs and vines | severe] dor 
work. Rooms opened upon the four sides of the 


carpeted and surrounded by low divans, upholstered in satin.”” The 
roof of Oriental hous- 
es is, of course, flat. 
It is formed by layers 
atte of branches, twigs, 
ШЕ matting and earth, 
5 = laid over the rafters 
and trodden down, 
after which it is cov- 
ered with a compost, 
which acquires con- 
siderable hardness 
when dry. Such 
roofs would not, how- 
ever, endure theheavy 
and continuous rains 
of our climate, and in 
those parts of Asia 
where the climate IS 
more than usually 
moist, a stone roller 
is usually kept on 
every roof, and after 
a shower a great part 
of the population 15 
engaged in drawing 
these rollers over the 
roofs. Itisnow very 
common, in countries 
where timber isscarce, 
to have domed roofs, 


but in that case the 
in- 
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VA 


=== SS flat roof, which їч 


i East- 
r ме te e 
i i the hollow 
pe Rss басе at the top: These fiat roots 
nd Sam. xi. 2} Mark xii. 15) 


mes, so as 10 


are often alluded to in Scripture (2 


22 


DENDERAH is a vil- 
lage of Upper Egypt, 
near the left bank of 
the Nile, and stands 
on the site of the an- 
cient Tantyra. It is 
important for its an- 
tiquities, the most 
prominent of which 
is its beautiful ruined 
temple, which is one 
of the grandest mon- 
uments of ancient art 
remaining in Egypt. 
It is 220 feet in 
length, by 50 in 
breadth, with а por- 
tico supported by 24 
columns. Тһе - ceil- 
ings, walls and col- 
umns are magnifi- 
cently adorned with 
paintings and hiero- 
glyphics relating the 
deeds of the ancient 
monarchs of Egypt. 
The beauty of these 
paintings, and the 
brilliance of their col- 
ors, which have with- 
stood the ravages of 
centuries, excite the 
wonder and admira- 
tion of tourists. The 
colors are as fresh and 
vivid as if laid on yes- 
terday. 


structions of any age 


people; they were built ЇЕ) ) ` f 
without regard to labor AG f | A ИЙ she ii Wl ML Ti ES 

or expense, and were in- У | 5 N 
tended to last far into 

The decay 
of Egypt after the Per- | 
sian, Greek and Roman 
conquests, caused these 
great works to fall into 
neglect, and many of 
them were covered over 
by the sands, which the 


distant ages. 


winds drifted in from fl 
the desert. In this way 2 | it 
the 2 d Ї | ji 2 li MU | 1! 

y were preserved | ШЕ. gr; Rh E 1 1) | 
until the present day. | 1 1 1" Ч i ! 
During the past fifty $ re 1! 


years many of them have 
been cleared of the sands ( 
in which they lay buried || 
Modern ex- 3 


for so long. 
plorers are surprised 


the beauty and freshness 
of the decorations as well 
asat the massiveness of 
the buildings. One of E= 
the most remarkable of 
these ancient structures Ë 
is the Menephtheion, a Ë 
the 
Dynasty, 
which was among the & 
grandest works of the 


palace temple of 
Nineteenth 


wonderful city of No, 
Thebes. 


The public 
worksof theancient 
Egyptians were among 
the most remarkable con- 


Thousands of 
workmer were em- 
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IBSAMBUL, EGYPT. 


= monies performed, 
versive of ever 
of decency an 


Өр” 
» ani 
ill i 


ployed in the 
struction of 
grand buildin 
the greatest s 
architecture and art 
was lavished Upon it 
Its ruins are beautiful 
and impressive. Not 
far distant was the fa. 
mous temple of Kar- 
nak, which covered 
an area of about one 
and a half square 
miles. This beautify] 


| temple received її 


embellishments from 
a succession of mon- 
archs, who vied with 
each other in the lay- 
ishness of their ex- 
penditures upon it, 
Numerous historical 
sculptures are carved 
on the various parts 
of the temple, and 
more especially on the 
interior of its great 
hall, and furnish vivid 
representations of the 
events to which they 
refer. “These sculp- 
tures and  frescoes 
constituted the offi- 
cial history of the 
Egyptian monarchs. 


AT Ibsambul, in 
Egypt, are two of the 
most remarkable struc- 
tures on the globe. These 


the famous rock tem- 


ANNY ples. They are hewn into 


solid sandstone which 


forms the side of the 
` mountain, and in their 
\\ day were magnificent and 
N imposing works. The 
\\ fronts were ornamented 


h massive figures, 


each of which was eighty 
feet high. 
ing here given represents 
| the front of one of these 
temples before its de- 
|| struction. 
nection it is well to re- 
member that, notwith- 
1 Standing its grand archi- 


The engrav- 


In this con- 


| tecture, the religion of 
ancient Egypt was Ni- 
| ШІ gritian 
— = „ы ШШ; lowest kind of nature 
код н) worship. Instead of wor- 
shipping the true God, 
y deified a host of 
ЇЕ dead men, distinguish 


fetishism, the 


nothing so much as 
murder, drunkenness, 


! and all kinds of debauch- 


. To such contempt 


| ible divinities splendi 
temples 
costly offerings present- 


were erected, 
and rites and cere 
sub- . 
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in Egypt the children of Israel were th 
with үш йотын Басе cam kc. preva 
, to consta 3 e are told that they forgot the God 
ил of de 208 that after their miraculous deliverance he 
på father d after the gods of Egypt. The religion of Egypt was 


eit å 
а hanke in gods and goddesses. The chief god was Amen-Ra 
very prolific ods, who typified the Sun. The next in rank was sns 

the , red river of Egypt. 1515, his wife, was the 


and was worshipped with the most degrading 
Osiris and Isis were the only deities that were 


godde moral rites å 
T and 17 ed alike in every city of Egypt. They were believed to have 
E тоз лей on earth, and were feared less and loved more than the 
once 


the goddess of 
cial deities of 
monies, 
marks, and w 


It was not allowed to live 


Isis. He wear 
s th 
the avenger i Sane of Upper and Lower E 
ocodile, and othe i 
shipped with Hn hone 


you will see Jupiter with the 


chastity. Ар 

Maman Apis, the sacred bull 

t was carefully sele, 
as kept in sole 


€ crow 
gypt. He was 
he Beetle, the 
“tf and were wor- 

you go into Egypt 
Mercury as a fine dog, 


als were 
TS. Lucian says: 
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SEN 
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ЖЕ + being between them and the human race. Osiris was 
wearing the e the judge of the dead. Не stands like а mummy, 
hand and th ou^ of Upper Egypt, and holding the whip in one 

e crook in the other." Athor was the goddess of love and 


beauty, 

omans : 
the god of fire 
Upper Egypt. 
was of Upper E 
cat was sacred t 


elaborate ce Ë 
Temonies, She is called by some writers Pasbt, 


ae corresponds to the Venus Aphrodite of the Greeks and 
5 perhaps, also, to the Ashtoreth of the Israelites. Ptah was 
was worshipped in Memphis, and was little known in 
He was the chief god of Lower Egypt, 25 Amen-Ra 
EE Bubastis was a goddess of great power; the 
0 her, and her worship was conducted with the most 


and was 


6. BUBAS 
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TIS. 7. APIS (THE BULL). 
11. SCARABÆUS (BEETLE). 


OF EGYPT. 
other god is 1045, another the crocodile, and 
another the ae. There, many shaven priests gravely tell us that the 
i id of the rebellion of the g 
shapes.’ i od, was represented as 8 ірроре а- 
alki its hi He was the author of evil, an 
mus walking on 15 hind legs. t Cue т 
i iri ides the gods in the shape of ? y 
» ми Cae ages Но naturalists ыг not ЦЭН avs i 
i 1 ern superstition», , 
determine which it was: In some of the modern шиг re din 


it tree, which it was crimina 
ХЭЛСЭЭР Шин whicb bows its leaves when they are 


ir ig a sensitive acacia, sl E 
Rn and thus greets the traveller who seeks its shad 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WICKED. 3 


THE engraving illustrates the third and fourth verses of the ninety- | among the ancient Britons,’’ says the learned Townley, ** was by cut- 
seventh Psalm, which denounce the judgments of God upon the wicked. | ting the letters with a knife upon sticks, which were most commonly 
«А fire goeth before him, squared, and sometimes 
and burneth up his enemies formed into three sides; 


round about. His light- consequently, a single stick 
nings enlightened the BH contained either three or 
world : the earth saw and Stalk р four lines. Several sticks 
trembled. Slo» P with writing upon them 
: ДЕ Ë. ЕД were put together, forming 
Инк Бас OG pnug |> 21? a kind of frame, which was 
. . > ` . 
SE old ee das fø d: called peizhynen, or eluci- — (| 
22) M TH bd p 552 2 dator, and was so con- 2) 
o ime t o ER ZI |> structed that each stick 
among arsen, бка (524105 Лаз 
тоге recently in Sweden. |Q IY Беша reading, Hie ea 
The stave calendars once |” = oF each a eg alte 
nately on both sides of the 


in use in Sweden were of 
wood, some three feet or 
more long, sword-shaped, 
with Runic characters en- 
graved upon them, and 
a species of hieroglyphics 
extending along their 
whole length. * The orig- 
inal manner of writing 


frame. А continuation of 
this mode of writing may 
be found in the Runic, or 
log almanacs of the north- 
ern states of Europe, in 
which the engraving on 
square pieces of wood has 
been continued to the 
present time. А late writer 
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copied. nazar; and is in all likelihood wri i ime characters 
used by David in the Psalms, an by Solomon in ? 
illustrates, to 8 hitherto unh 
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THE MOABITE STONE. 


Nearly the whole of the Greek 
alphabet is found here; not 
merely similar to the * Phænician 
shape,” but as identical with it as 
can well be. "The number of let- 
ters on the monument was over 


1000. “he number preserved is 
669. It refers to events which Fn | 
are recorded in the book of ° 


Chronicles, and is a remarkable 
evidence of the truthfulness of 
the sacred narrative. It appears 
that the stone was set up by 
Mesha, or Mesa, king of Moab, 
son of Chemosh-Gad, who, speak- 
ing in the first person, records his 
wars with Omri, king of Israel, 
and his successors. Mesha forti- 
fied Baalmeon, and made a suc- 
cessful attack on Kiriathaim, took 
Ashtaroth, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to death. He then as- 
saulted Nebo, slew seven thou- 
sand men, and devoted the 
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women to Ashtar-Chemosh, and the vessels of Jehovan to 


same god. Тһе king of Israel fortified Jahaz and attacked Mes M. 


but was defeated and lost the city, which was thereupon occupied by 
the Moabites. Subsequently Mesha restored Korhah, rebuilt Aroer 
Beth-bamoth, Bezer, Beth-gamul, Beth-diblathaim, and Већ Ваа]. 
meon. In continuation Mesha relates his successful war against the 
Edomites. Тһе fragments of the stone were purchased by the French 
government for 32,000 francs ($6,400), and were transported to the 
Museum of the Louvre in Paris, where they are now preserved. 


НАМАТН was the chief city of Upper Syria. It 15 repeatedly men- 
tioned as the northern extremity of the Land of Promise, as Kadesh | 
Barnea was its southern. It is in the upper valley of the Orontes, 
far beyond the crest of Lebanon, and is still a very important town 
of 30,000 inhabitants, called Hamah. From ‘‘the entrance of Ham- 
ath" (Num. xxxiv. 8) was to be the frontier; that is, from the pass 
on the water-shed of the Leontes and Orontes (see also Num. xiii, 21; 
Josh. xiii. 5). We next read of Hamath as an independent state, 
when (2 Sam. viii. 9, ro) Toi, its king, sent his son Joram with 
presents to congratulate king David on his conquest of Toi's old 
enemy, Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and probably to acknowledge 
David's suzerainty. Hamath was probably also tributary to Solomon, 
as included in the region named (1 Kings iv. 21); for we find that he 
built **store-cities ” in Hamath (2 Chron. viii. 4)—like the old **fac- 
tories” of England in the Levant—colonies of Israelite merchants, 
with their warehouses. At the rupture of Israel it became again 
independent, but was recovered, a hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
by Jeroboam II., king of Israel (2 Kings xiv. 28), who dismantled it 
(Amos vi. 2). It was soon afterwards taken by Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii. 34), and with this capture its connection with Bible history ends. 
Hamah is now remarkable for its great water-wheels for raising water 
from the Orontes for the gardens and houses. Its houses are built of 
sun-dried bricks and timber. "Though plain and poor externally, some 
of them have splendid interiors. Тһе inhabitants carry on a consid- 
erable trade in silks and woollens and cotton stuffs with the Bedawin. 
The 'alah or high land of Syria abounds in ruins of villages, three 
hundred and sixty-five, according to the Arabs. Hamath stones have 
been found, four blocks of basalt inscribed with hieroglyphics, first 
noticed by Burckhardt in 1810, the characters in cameo raised from 
two to four lines, not incised, as other Syrian inscriptions. One of 
these is shown in the engraving. The names of Thothmes III. and 
Amenophis I. are read by some scholars in them. Burton thinks these 
inscriptions form a connecting link between picture writing and alpha- 
betic writing. Probably they were Hittite in origin. 
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І quomo Of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE HOLY ХИРЕ, 


PRESERVED IN THE 


i ORIGINAL GREEK AND HEBREW CHARACTERS 


һу year 


f the Scriptures in any language is the Septuagint, so called from 
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version o 
jdest version Ant: Ї 
1н oldest PT of seventy-two translators. Ptolemy Philadelphus, kin THE Codex Vatic | 

m being ranslation to be made between B. c. 286 and B. C. 280, at EU from belonging to pedit copy, so called 
cased о learned J ews сар см canon books of the Old ТЕЕ 8 an library, at Rome, 
veh] тар, OF origi uagint version, was, most ; “ 4 
Тһе Ore fire which destroyed the Alexandrian Library, in the time Faen. eo GENI KAIOY, жемібу 
зе s before the Christian ега; but the translation was preserved by the 2) š €N Є іпомафьаһбүн 
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Codex Alexandrinus. 


merous transcrip 
Italy, and which were sure i 
co ‘es were also taken for the use of individuals. 


rimitive fathers, 


sed it and the Latins, € 
User hat had been translated from it ; 


he western, are derived from it. 


till the time of Jerome, 


but what ha 
as several of t 
o a ` ` 

Тне oldest known сору of the entire Bible is called the Codex 
or Alexandrian copy. It was presented in 1628 to 
by Sir Thomas Roe, from Cyril Lucar, Patri- 
who accompanied the MS. with the following 
letter written by his own hand: % This book of the Holy Scriptures 
of the New and Old Testament was written, according to tradition, 
by the hand of Thecla, a noble Egyptian woman, about thirteen hun- 


Alexandrinus, 
Charles I. of England, 
arch of Constantinople, 


ts taken for the use of the different synagogues in Egypt, 
to be copied with the utmost accuracy and care. Other 
4 [ 'The evangelists, and apostles, and 
made their quotations from this translation ; all the Greek churches 
had no version of the Old Testament 
and nearly all the older Oriental versions, as well 


а]. 
3 Є мАрХ HRHHOAOTO CIsATOAD POEN 
5 mfoCTONEANKAIOC нмологас» 
5th Cent. Codex Alexandrinus.—John i. 1. 
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dred years since, a little after the Council of Nice. The name of 
Thecla was formerly written at the end of the book, but Christianity 
! being suppressed in Egypt by the Mohammedans, the books also o 
the Christians shared the same fate. But though the name of Thecla 
be blotted and torn out, yet memory and tradition continue to pre- 
serve it.—Cyrz/, Patriarch of Constantinople.” 
The MS. is written on parchment, and, 
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Codex Alexandrinus. 


like the most ancient 


IS. ; : 

MS., in uncial characters, without distinction of chapters, verses, or 
consists of four folios, three 
and the fourth the New Testa- 
library, whence it was 


Юү: and originally without accents. It 
id Ich contain the Old Testament, 
» It formerly belonged to the king's 


transferred 1 v ; : 
erred in 1753, to the British Museum, where it now remains. 


1786, by 
Ine, wit 
å spl 


as in the MS. itself. 


endi at intervals between the words, 
olio; and is accompanied with a learned preface, 


qos read 
t a fac-si 
at 


expense, 


f |at the Emperor's expense in 
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4th Cent. Codex Vaticanus.—Mark кі, 
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ops ins not only the Old Testament, but also the 
. It is supposed to have been written in the 
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Codex Vaticanus. 


Greece, and 


fifth or sixth century; and is executed in the 


uncial, or square characters (what we commonly term capitals), with» 
out distinction of chapters, verses, or words. à 


: Cardina a i 
the first printed edition of this MS. by order of Pee Ser DR 
folio ; but without the New Testament. The Cardinal and his asso- 
ciates were employed nine years upon this edition, which was printed 
at Rome in 1587. ° 


THE Codex Sinaiticus, so called from its having been discovered at 
Mount Sinai, is one of the most ancient MS. versions of the Bible. 
It was found in the library 


of the monastery of St. "TOT1HCCYCCRE! ^C 
Catherine, at Mount Sinai, FTE me ege 
by Tischendorf, in 1859, and МҮСІН Р! омосе 
was secured by him for the 4th Cent. Codex Sinaiticus.—1 Tim iii. 16. 
Emperor of Russia. It is то ms evaeBeras | иматпрхоу [Ge late corr.) os є. 
now in St. Petersburg. Å utr 
fac-simile of it was published NOrENH ce сете 
4th Cent. Codex Sinaiticus.—John i. 18. 
voyevns 0,6075 (о wy corr.] 645 Tov. 


ains the Gospel and Epistle of 
books not now recognized as 


1862. It belongs to the 
fourth century. Besides the 
Old and New Testaments, it cont 
Barnabas and the Epistle of Hermas, 


canonical. 


of which 4 


о 3 
ac-simile edition of the New Testament of this MS. was published in 
r. C. G. Whide, with types cast for the purpose, pe for 
t 1s 
fie | contain- 
E n accurate description of the MS., with an exact list of all its 
PAS ы In 1814, the British House of Commons ordered Å 
lie, е edition also of the Old Testament should be executed | specime 


t manuscript was the Codex Basiliensis, 
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i t little used by 
iliensis, known to Erasmus, bu him 
jon. Cone Codet kann all Greek Testaments. 
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py him. It belongs to 
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was brought to that place from Darbend, in Dagheston TO 


: ә AG : PONE 1 4 is believed to date from A. D. 480, and Was correct 
in the library of Trinity College at Dublin. It is a palimpsest, or parchment manu » M t 580. The specimen given here is from uc 


тте f the fourth chapter of the Book of th; 
Cus AE Sa GN е (2) | C E | N AT Mohr Malachi It is worthy.of mention in this Эн 


We give here a very interesting specimen from an ancient manuscript preserved 


TOIC 


Specimen of Ancient MS. At Trinity College, Dublin. 


script, written on а second time, and belongs to the sixth century. é 
given is the twenty-sixth verse of the nineteenth chapter of the Gospel according to 


St. Matthew. 


"ITAP44NOICTOT' TO 


nection that able Biblical critics believe that the auto. 


upon prepared skins. We read, in Exodus xxvi, 14, 
that rams' skins, dyed red, made a part of the cover- 
ing for the Tabernacle; and it is a singular circum- 
stance that, in the year 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
obtained from one of the synagogues of the black 
Jews, in the interior of Malayala, in India, a ve 

-! ancient manuscript roll, containing the major part of 


The passage 


Å very interesting manuscript was found at the convent on the 
Natron lakes, in Egypt, and contains a fragment of St. Luke's Gos- 
pel (xx. 9, то), over which is written а work of Severus of Antioch. 


ou^ "^ d å 
tt 


Ancient MS. With Fragment of St. Lukes Gospel. 


The high price of parchments and skins often tempted ancient writers 
to destroy older works in order to avail themselves of the materials 
used in them. 


One of the earliest collections of the Scriptures was made by Ori- 
gen, who was born at Alexandria, A. D. 185. He was a most volumi- 
nous writer, but the works that have immortalized his name are The 
Hexapia, or Collation of the Septuagint Version, which is supposed 
to have originally made fifty volumes, and his Vindication of Chris- 
tianity. In the Collation of the Septuagint he labored with indefati- 


СгнхөсмАЄ 


Specimen of the Text of the Hex apta of Origen. 


gable industry; and, having acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue, purchased from the Jews the most authentic copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures; and having also obtained a correct copy 
of the Septuagint, or Greek version, he transcribed them, and placed 
thém in parallel columns. In the first column was the Hebrew text 
in Hebrew characters; in the second. the same text in Greek charac- 
ters, In other columns he placed the Septuagint and other Greek 
translations. Тһе differences between the Hebrew copies and the 
Septuagint were denoted by various marks. The specimen given here 


shows a passage from the Book of Genesis, written by him in Greek. | 


One of the oldest, if not the oldest, known Hebrew manuscripts, 


ART SØ 


Specimen of Ancient Hebrew Manuscript. 


was found in the Karaite synagogue in the Crimea. It is in the shape 
of a roll, and is written on leather, 


It was preserved at Odessa, and | 


[the Hebrew Scriptures, written upon goats' skins, mostly dyed red ; 
| апа that the Cabul Jews, who travel annually into the interior of 
| China, remarked that in some synagogues the Law is still found writ- 
ten on a roll of leather; not on vellum, but on a soft, flexible leather, 
| made of goats’ skins, and dyed red. Of the six Synagogue copies of 
the Pentateuch in rolls, which are all at present known in England, 
exclusive of those in possession of the Jews, five are upon skins or 
leather, and the other upon vellum. 


In conclusion we give a specimen from an illuminated manuscript, 
dated A.D. 995. The initial letter is in blue and red, and is beauti- 
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Specimen of Ancient Illuminated Manuscript. 


fully executed and *illuminated.”” The text is in Greek, and the 
passage consists of the first and second verses of the first chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT. 
inder of the first ecclesiastical 


This соус 

red a period i ivi for ten months, made up the rema 
Blog: š OR t may Pe Eg The law UE given during this period, and the Tabernacle was 
Mos. Days. | set up on the first day of the first month (Abib) of the second year 
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sumed about å week. At the end of the third stage the spies were 
sent out into the land, at whose borders they had not arrived, and a 
halt of forty days was made to await their return. The spies came 
back laden with rich clusters of grapes, as proofs of the great fertility 


THE WANDERINGS OF THE ISRAELITES IN THE DESERT. 
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Si ted by Dr. Robinson. © Dr. Robinson's theory that 
| Kadesh rr Жо: for at ‘Ain el-Weibeh,”’ says Professor Palmer 


below the southern border of Palestine, does not seem to me to [е 
tenable, espe- 


cially from stra- 
tegic considera- 
tions; for the 
children of Israel] 
would have beey 
confined, as it 
were, in a cul de 
зас, with thesub- ` 
jects of King 
Arad, the Amor- 
ites, the Edom- 
ites, and the 
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of the land. 


land and began the long wanderings which God imposed upon them 


as a punishment for their sins. - 
3: The wandering in the Wilderness and entrance into Canaan.— 


It is a habit with 


š hathiles 2250 
адын о 
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Israel feared to trust God, however, and alarmed by the 
magnitude of the conquest before them, turned away from the beautiful 


Moabites, com- 
pletely hemming 
them in; whereas 
in the neighbor- 
hood of "Ain 
Gadis they would 
have had nothing 
but the wilder- 
ness around 
them, and cer- 
tainly no very 
formidable hos- 
tile peoples in 
their rear. Nor 
do I think that a 
good general like 
Moses would 
have chosen a 
bad position for 
so important a 
. camp; and I am 
| therefore confirmed in my belief that the "Ain Gadis which we saw is 
actually the Kadesh of the Bible. . . . The Israelites were en- 
camped, according to my theory, at the foot of the line of the cliffs 
| in which 'Ain Gadis takes its rise, and their intention was evidently 
|to march straight upon Palestine by the short and easy route whicli 


skirts the western 


many persons to 
speak of the forty 
year?! wander- 
ings; but, in the 
proper sense, the 
wanderings cov- 
ered a period of 
but thirty-seven 
years and six 
months. During 
this time they were 
completely cut off 
from the outer 
world. Moses has 
told the story of 


edge of the moun- 
tains." 
Advancing from 
Kadesh, the Israel- 
ites overthrew Si- 
hon and Og, and 
spoiled the Mid- 
lanites, and reach- 
ed the plains of 
Moab, on the east 
of the Jordan, by 
the end of the 
tenth month, early 
in January, 1451 
B.C. The rest of 


their wanderings, 


and of all that be- 
fell them at that 
time, with strict 
fidelity. In the 
first month of the 
fortieth year they 
came back to Ka- 
desh, whence they 
had been led into 
the wilderness. 
The settlement 
of the location of 
Kadesh is one of 


the most difficult questions of sacred geography. 


Dr. Robinson and others place it at the modern "Ain el-Weibeh, 
1 r whose researches in the Sinai Peninsula are of the 
highest importance, locates it at’ Ain Gadis, some distance west of 


Professor Palmer, 


WILDERNESS OF KADESH. 


that year was oc- 
cupied by the final 
exhortation and 
death of Moses, 
who was buried by 
the hand of God 
on Mount Nebo, 
after being per- 
mitted to view the 
land he could not 
enter. “The exact 
time of the pas- 
қ sage of the Jordan 
1s not stated, but the harvest time identifies it with fe orde the 
Passover 5 and thus the cycle of forty years is completed from the 
beginning of Abib, 1491, to the same date of 1451 B. C, 

The following table (see Numbers xxxiii.) will enable the reader to 
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L Zn Egypt. 


Rameses. 
Succoth. 


Etham. 
pi-hahiroth,near Baal- 


zephon and Migdol. 
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Before reaching Sinai. 
Through the sea to 
Marah. 

6, Elim. 

т, By the Red Sea. 

8, Wilderness of Sin. 
9. Dophkah. 

то. Alush. І 

‚ Rephidim. E 
2. Wilderness of Sinai. 


Ш. From Sinai fo the 
frontier. 

13: Kibroth-hattaavah. 

14. Hazeroth. 


IV. Stations during the 
wandering till the re- 
turn to Kadesh. 


1s. Rithmah. 
16, Rimmon-parez. 


17. Libnah. 

18. Rissah. 

19. Kehelathah. 

20. Mount Shapher. 25. Mithcah. 

21. Haradah. 26. Hashmonah. 
22. Makheloth. 27. Moseroth. 

23. Tahath. 28. Bene-jaakan. 
24. Tarah. 29. Hor-hagidgad. 


V. Final journey aster the forty 
years’ wandering. 


34 Mount Hor, in the edge of P 


Edom. 
35. Zalmonah, 
36. Punon. 
37: Oboth. 


38. lje-Abarim (i. e., heaps of 
Abarim), in the border of 


Moab. 
39. Dibon-gad. 
40. Almon-Diblathaim. 


41. Mountains of Abarim, before 


ebo, 


42. Plains of Moab, on the bor 
ders of Jordan. 
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MAP SHOWING THE WANDERINGS OF THE ISRAELITES. 


. Ezion-Gaber. 


» Wildernessof Zin, | Simeon and Gad, 151,450 men. 
which is Kadesh. | 


st day of the second [M 

the second year (May, W 

), Moses, at Jehovah's | 

л mbered all the males Ж 
el able to bear arms 


to the service of Je- N 


the tribe of Joseph pl 


Reuben .. . 


Simeon - a BE 

Gade T 45,650 

Judah Хүрэл 74,600 
ѕѕасһаг = 

Zebulun -  . 5409 


7, о 
Joseph (Ephraim) pA 
Joseph (Manasseh) 32,200 


Benjamin . . 

35,400 
Dan - 3 62,700 
Asher - - 41,500 
Naphtali - 53,400 


Total of the mili: ——— 
tary array - 663,550 


This was the army. A 
captain. was appointed 
over each tribe, and the 
whole host was divided 
Into four camps. Each 
tribe bore a standard, in- 
scribed with its emblem 
or device, and in the van 
blazed the banner of Je. 
hovah, the Р ат of Cloud 
by day, and the Pillar of 
Fire by night, which 
pointed the way of tri- 
umph. 

When the camp was 
pitched, the four divisions 
of the host took up their 
positions in the following 
order. The tabernacle was 
set up in the centre, to 
insure its safety, and the 
four divisions of the host 
surrounded it as follows: 


On the 225/, and in the van, the camp of /xdaæ, with Issachar and 
bulun, 186,400 men. 
On the South, and second on the march, the camp of Reuben, with 


On the И/22, and fourth on the march, the camp of Zphraim, with 


Manasseh and Benjamin, 108,100 
men. 
On the Worth, and covering the 


: rear, the camp of Daz, with Asher 


and Naphtali, 157,600 men. 

On the march, the tabernacle and 
the tribe of Levi were placed be- 
tween the camps of Reuben and 
Ephraim. 

Thus the reader will see that the 


‚ marchings and baltings of the tribes 


were all regulated with the utmost 
military exactness and discipline. 
The object was manifold—to ren- 
der the host prepared to receive the 
sudden attacks of the natives of the 


| countries passed over, or along 


whose border the march led, to 
inspire terror by the imposing and 
compact display of the strength 
and perfect discipline of the tribes, 
to prevent straggling, to maintain 
that order and routine which were 
necessary for the management of 
so large a body of human beings, 
and to insure the safety of the tab- 
ernacle and its contents from pro- 
fanation by the heathen in case of 


a surprise and sudden attack. 


We may imagine the effect upon 
the inhabitants of the heathen 
countries of the long, compact NE 
steadily moving lines of the Isracl- 


32 


ites on their march. ош I ; 
and in the heavens above the Shechinah rose in its awful majesty. 


When they went into camp, their tents spread over miles of the 


THE WANDERINGS OF THE ISR: 


The very earth shook under their tread, | 


\ELITES IN THE DESERT. 


rce comes mostly from Calabria and Sicily. ft jg 
une and July from some species of 
of a puncture by an insect 

resembling the ]o. 


European comme ) 
gathered during the months of J 
a it drops in consequence 


ash, from which 


country, and they 
formed such an im- 
posing spectacle 
that the prophet of 
old was awe-struck 
as he looked upon 
them, and involun- 
tarily he broke out 
into the enthusi- 
astic cry, “ How 
goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and 
thy tabernacles, O 
Israel! As the val- 
leysare they spread 
forth, as gardens 
by the river's side, 
as the trees of lign- 
aloes, which the 
Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar trees 
beside thé wa 
ters!” 

During the wan- 
derings of the Is- 
raelites in the Des- 
ert they were Di- 
vinely sustained by 
manna, a substance 
which fell from 


cust, but distin. 
guished from it b 
having a sting un- 
der its body. The 
substance is fluid 
at night, and re- 
sembles the dew, 
but in the morning 
it begins to harden, 

The last stage 
in the wanderings 
of the Israelites was 
the  encampment 
of the people in the 
plains of Moab, 
“by Jordan near 
Jericho." To the 
east of their posi- 
tion lay Mount 
Nebo, and before 
them the one great 
river which barred 
their entrance into 
the land which had 
been. promised to 
them for a posses- 
sion for themselves 
and their descend- 
ants. There oc- 


heaven every morn- 
ing except the Sab- 
bath. It was in the form of a small round seed resembling the hoar- 
frost, and was gathered early before the sun became hot enough to 
melt it. It was prepared for food by grinding and baking. The 
whole nation subsisted upon it for forty years. It suddenly ceased 
when they got the first new corn of the land of Canaan. It was always | 
regarded by the Hebrews as a miraculous gift direct from God, and | 
not as a product of nature. The natural products of the Arabian 


deserts and other Oriental regions, which bear the name of manna, 
have not the quality or the uses ascribed to the manna of Scripture. 
The substance now called manna in the Arabian desert, through | 
which the Israelites passed, is collected іп the month of June from the 
According to Burckhardt, it drops from the 


zarfa or tamarisk shrub. 


thorns on the sticks and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
must be gathered early in the day, or it will be melted by the sun 
The Arabs cleanse and boil it, strain it through a cloth, and put it in 
leathern bottles ; and in this way it can be kept uninjured for several 


but never make it into cakes or use it by itself. The manna of 


GATHERING MANNA. 


FF tl i А 
years. They use it like honey or butter with their unleavened bread, | һе faithfulness of Him who 


curred the final 
episodes of their 
long wanderings, the conquest of Bashan, the prophecy of Balaam, 
and the death of Moses, their great leader, upon Mount Nebo, or 
Pisgah. Тһе position of the Israelites was immediately opposite the 
strong city of Jericho, and in full view of the Promised Land. With, 
the passage of the Jordan, and the conquest of Jericho, the history of 


TWELVE TRIBES. 


y were now safely entered upon 
God, and it only remained to 
Thus was verified in their experience 


"keeps coven i 
Ё ЯЛ ant and mercy with his 
servants, ' whom no obstacles can hinder in the exeun 


raci 
gracious purpose, and whose “ counsel standeth for ever,” 


STANDARDS OF THE 


the wanderings comes to an end. Тһе 
the heritage promised their fathers by 
them to occupy and possess it. 


THE TABERN 


w 


ACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF 


THE FIRST SANCTUARY ERECTED 
BY THE ISRAELITES TO 


THE WORSHIP OF ALMIGHTY GOD. 


BY REV. JOSEPH L. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Tue spiritual discernment of the Israelites was so undeveloped at 

ane f their departure from Egypt, that it was necessary to appeal 
the Pas senses in order to convince them of the actual presence of 
Te OG with them, and to prove to them that He was guiding and 
ee ae them in their wanderings. On the very night of their de- 
a ree the land of oppression, the symbol of His presence went 
att them in the Shechinah, or pillar of fire by night, and of a 
cloud by day, the advance or halt of which was the signal for their 
march or rest. It is supposed that from the first there was a species 
of sacred tent, over which the Shechinah shone when at rest. 


Тһе materials of which it was to be constructed were to be the free- 
will offerings of the people. We read with delight of the enthusiasm 
with which they were given to Moses for his holy purpose. These 
materials were: 1. Metals: gold, silver, and brass. 2. Textile 
Fabrics: blue, purple, scarlet, and fine (white) linen, for the pro- 
duction of which Egypt was celebrated ; also a fabric of goats’ hair, 
the produce of their own flocks. 3. Skins: of the ram, dyed red, and 
of the badger, 4. Wood: the shittim-wood, the timber of the wild 
acacia of the desert itself, the tree of the * burning bush.” 5. Ой, 
spices, and incense, for anointing the priests and burning in the Taber- 


THE HIGH-PRIE 


Whether the sacrifices offered by Aaron and Jethro before Sinai were 
offered at this tent, it is impossible to say, but it was not long before 
Jehovah commanded Moses to set apart a particular place in which 
He might make His abode, and where alone sacrifices might be of- 
fered. Meanwhile the first ordinances given to Moses after the 
proclamation of the outline of the law from Sinai related to the 
ordering of the Tabernacle, its furniture and its service, as the type 
which was to be followed when the people came to their own home, 
and * found a place” for the abode of God, During the forty days 
of Moses' first retirement with God in Sinai, an exact pattern of the 


whole was shown him, and all was made according to it. 
п 


OFFERING INCENSE ОМ THE GOLDEN ALTAR. 


nacle. 6. Gems: onyx stones, and the precious stones for the breast- 


igh-priest. : 
Pte id qnan jewels and plates of gold and silver, and all the 


articles needed for the work with such liberality ү the ae 
soon had more than was needed. The рени д е of FENG 
was intrusted to Bezaleel, of the tribe. of Juda , an шаг 
of the tribe of Dan, who were skilled in “ай manner 0 


шин e Tent of Jehovah, called Бу the same name 


The Tabernacle was ER 
as the tents of His people, 
also in the Sacred Books the 


i idst of which it stood. It is called 
lr end and the таса of the 


2 THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Congregation. It was a portable building, made so in order that the | table of shew-bread opposite, and between them, dn the centre, the 
people might easily carry it with them in their wanderings. It was) Altar of Incense. The latter was the Most Holy Place, or the Holy 


designed to contain the Sacred Ark, the special symbol of God’s! of Holies, containing the ark, surmounted by the cherubim, with the — 
two tables inside, | 


The two sides 
and the further or 
western end were 
enclosed by boards 
of shittim- wood 
overlaid with gold, 
twenty on the 
north and south 
sides, six on the 
western side, and 
the corner-boards 
doubled. They 
stood upright,edge 
to edge, their lower 
ends being made 
with tenons, which 
dropped into sock - 
ets of silver, and 
the corner-board, 
being coupled st 
the top with rings 
They were furnish. 
ed with golden 
rings, through 
which passed bars 
of shittim-wood, 
overlaid with gold, 
five to each side, 
and the middle 
bar passing from 
end to end, so as 

- - ме to brace the whole 
THE LEVITES SETTING UP THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. together. Four 
successive cover» 
ings of curtains looped together were placed over the open top, and 
fell down over the sides. The first, or inmost, was a spendid fabric 
of linen embroidered with figures of cherubim, in blue, purple, and 


aos 


rå A. 


D 
4 


presence, and was surrounded by an outer court. "The whole structure 
stood in the centre of the Camp of the host, and was guarded with 
especial care. 

The Court of the Tabernacle, 
in which the Tabernacle itself 
stood, was an oblong space, 100 
cubits by so (2. e., 150 feet by 75), 
having its longer axis east and 
west, with its front to the east. 
It was surrounded by canvas 
screens—in the East called Kan- 
nauts—s cubits in height, and 
supported by pillars of brass 5 
cubits apart, to which the curtains 
were attached by hooks and fillets 
of silver. There was but one 
opening in this enclosure—the en- 
trance on the eastern side, which 
was 20 cubits wide, and closed by | 
curtains of fine twined linen, of | 
the most gorgeous colors, and 
richly ornamented with needle 3 
work. The Altar of Burnt-Offer-| 8 Mem, ) 
ing stood іп the outer or eastern ES 
half of the court, and between it 
and the Tabernacle itself was the 
Laver, in which the priests washed 
their hands and feet before enter- 
ing the Sanctuary. 

The Tabernacle itself was placed 
toward the western end of this 
enclosure. It was an oblong, x 
rectangular structure, 30 cübits in OUTLINE VIEW OF THE TABERNACL > 
length by 10 in width (45 feet by E ЭГ, på қ 
15), and то in height; the interior being divided into two cham-| scarlet, and loope 5 
Д the first, or outer, of 20 cubits in length, the inner of 10 cubits, | that the ends Хэр re ES | It seems probable 
and consequently an exact cube. The former was the Holy Place, or | forming a sumptuous tapestry. Тһе 8 Бар within the Tabernacle, 
First Tabernacle, containing the golden candlestick on one side, the ! goats’ hair; the third, of -rams' muere Mee: pei ofl 

› e ou 


THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


ft has been usually süpposed that these i i 
s. coverin 
ET. the walls like a pall is thrown over a coffin ; pur DE хуссан 
i have allowed every drop of rain that fell on the Taber- The Hol 
| through; for, however tightly the curtains might hee 
I пасе а, the water could never run over Е 
stretche , and the sheepskins would only 
ge; matter worse, as, when wetted, 
weight would depress the centre, and 
their ]v tear any curtain that could be 
proba "there ean be no reasonable doubt 
had a ridge, as all tents have 


i tent I 
that the + days of Moses down to the 


had from the 


y: 
The front of the Sanctuary was closed 
by a hanging of fine linen, embroidered in 


blue, purple; 
olden hooks, 5 d 5 
odd overlaid with gold, and standing in 


ckets ; 
dr 50 made as to fall down over this 
when required. A more sumptuous cur- 
tain of the same kind, embroidered with 
cherubim, hung on four such pillars, with 
silver sockets, divided the Holy from the 
Most Holy Place. It was called the Veil, 
inasmuch as it hid from the eyes of all but 
the high-priest the innermost sanctuary 


y Place was entered dail i 
| 1 у by the 
to offer incense at the time of mortis 


a> 


3 


ated for us, through the veil, that is to say 


but by them 
vening prayer 


where Jehovah manifested Himself on His 
Mercy Seat, between the Cherubim above 
the Ark. This veil was passed by the high- 
priest alone, and that but once a year, on 
the Day of Atonement, when, in token of 
the precious mediation of Christ, he went 
before God to make satisfaction for the sins of the whole people. He 
offered the blood of animals; but Christ with His own blood hath 
entered within the veil which separates Jehovah's abode from aie] 
earth. In the Temple, the solemn barrier was at length profaned by 


table. 


ai 


IDE 


ШИШ 


EE 


FURNITURE OF THE TABERNACLE. 


å Rom " 
Himself, vi doerpr, and the Veil was at last rent by the hand of God 


THE HOLY PLACE. 


need not have been very large, as 


and to renew the lights on the golden candlestick, and on the Sab- 
bath to remové the old shew-bread and to place the new upon the 


Let us now glance at the sacred furniture and instruments in use in 


the Tabernacle. The Altar of Burnt- 
Offering stood in the midst of the Outer 
Court, and formed the central point of 
the services in which the people had a 
part. On it all sacrifices and oblations 
were presented, except the sin-offerings, 
which were burnt without the camp. It 
was a large hollow case or coffer, 5 
cubits square by 3 in height, made of 
shittim-wood, overlaid with plates of 
brass, and with a grating of brass in the 
middle to place the wood upon, and 


{| rings to lift the grating. At the four 


cornerswere projectionscalled * horns," 
the “laying hold” of which was the 
sign of throwing one's self upon the 
mercy of God, and a means of fleeing 
to take sanctuary from man's vengeance. 
Like the Ark, the Altar of Incense, and 
Table of Shew-bread, it was furnished 
with rings, through which were passed 
bars to carry it when the people were 
on the march. * Its utensils of brass are 
enumerated in Exod. xxxviii. 3. The 
priests went up to it, not by steps, but 
by a sloping mound of earth. 

The Brazen Laver, a vessel; on a foot, 
to hold water for the ablutions of the 
priests, stood between the altar of burnt- 
offering and the entrance to the Holy 
Place. It was made of the brass mirrors 


* which were offered by the women. Its 


size and form are not mentioned: it E 
commonly represented as гош, у 
the priests washed themselves 25 
zi 


hen Hi S 

{ апа : is Son had made upon the Cross the one erfect, full, | not zz 1t, . That of the 
| ke mener and chaos fre йк of te mole wor e foie агаа аах бш of the Se tg 
L t : e ent i i i i rt was connected Wl Tues) The Firs 
| 9 all believers “b rance into the holiest of all is now laid open Сон deeper mysteries of mediation and access to God. 


y the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 


a 
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{ blong table, with legs, 4 кы 
? Table of Shew-bread was an oblong 7 ».4 ttbi 
R ‚ ‘ects: the Altar of Incense in the centre, | The y bread was of shittim-wood, covered vi 
Saa хай OR EQUES DE ark of the covenant, the Table of | long, 1 BI го high an with. golden icc d fom ee 
e ned on its right or north side, and the Golden Candlestick and furi Мені with dishes spoons, covers, and Bo 
on the left or south side. “These objects were all considered as being | staves. ME ve cod on hamoni es right side of the altar of ina 


placed before the presence of Jehovah, who dwelt in the holiest of all, рок mi table were placed twelve cakes of fine flour, Je ee е8 
though with the veil between. 


1 i . This Shew-b 258 
The Al f Incense, a double cube of r cubit 541 of six each, with frankincense upon each row газе ev bred 

e tar o ncense, å 
with horns, was of == : c 


being exposed before: | 
shittim-wood, over- Jehovah, was placed 1 
laid with gold, fresh upon the table — 
whence it is often every Sabbath by the | 
called the Golden i 


Ç priests, who ate the 
Altar, to distinguish с 
( 


jare by 2 high, 


NNN 


old loaves in the ` 
it from the altar of place. | 
burnt-offering, which Besides the Shew- 
was called the Brazen bread there was a | 
Altar. It had a cor- Drink-offering of E 
nice of gold, and four wine, placed in the ` 
golden rings to re- covered bowls upon ` 
ceive the staves of * the table. Some of 
Shittim-wood оуег- it was used for liba- | 
laid with gold for ç tions, and what re- ` 
carrying it. Neither 25 . mained at the end of 
DOES the week was poured 

= s , > t r g 

drink-offering was to The соте de E 
be laid upon it; but E Э 
the blood of the sin- = stick, or M 
offering ofatonement — p ] EE e ° 
was sprinkled upon — = left or south side of 
its horns oncea year. the altar of incense. 
The incense burnt It was made of pure 
upon it was a sacred beaten gold, and 


AP 


composition of spices == with its instruments 
of divine ргеѕсгір- T THE SCAPE-GOAT. weighed a talent. 
tion. It was offered The value of the 


every morning and evening, at first by Aaron and his sons, and after- | metal contained in it, excluding the workmanship, has been estimated 
ward by the priests officiating in weekly course, and by the high-pfiest | at $25,380 in gold. “The description of its form in the Book of 
on great occasions. The priest took some of the sacred fire off the | Exodus agrees with the representation of the candlestick of the 
altar of burnt-offering in his censer, and threw the incense upon it: | Second Temple, which with other trophies adorns the arch of Titus 
then, entering the Holy Place, he emptied the censer upon the altar, | at Rome. It had an upright stem, from which branched out three 
prayed, «nd performed the other duties of his office. Meanwhile the | pairs of arms, each pair forming a semicircle, and their tops coming 
people prayed outside ; and thus was typificd the intercession of Christ | to the same level as the top of the stem, so as to form with it sup- 
E : ports for seven lamps. It was relieved by ornamental knobs and ` 

| flowers along the branches and at their junction with the stem. There 

“| were oil vessels and lamp tongs, or snuffers, for trimming the seven 
lamps, and dishes for carrying away the snuff; an office performed 
by the priest when he went into the Sanctuary every morning to offer 
incense. АП these utensils were of pure gold. The lamps were 
lighted at the time of the evening oblation. They were directed to 


THE HIGH-PRIEST MINISTERING IN THE TABERNACLE, 


were slain for the second of these offences: King Uzziah was smitten 
with leprosy for the third, and the punishment of death was appointed li ove pur опе object, the most sacred of the whole. The Ark of | 


Covenant, or the Testimon 
° Tes y, Was a 944 
‘two tables of stone, inscribed with the Ten Cone on 


THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS, 


d a half in length, by a cubit and a half both in width 
Tt was of shittim-wood overlaid with pure gold, and had 
nd the top. Through two pairs of golden rings on 

taves of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, which 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


I, and thus to remind 
he unseen Ark. The 
f pure gold, overshadowed by two 
down and their wings meeting. This 


were drawn forward so as to press against the vei 
the priests in the Holy Place of t 
cover of the Ark was a pl 
cherubim, with their faces bent 


he presence of t 


THE GOLDEN LAMP-BEARER. 


d to ‘dwell 


Ty throne of Jehovah, who was therefore sai 
Seat or Pro- 


: It was also called the Mercy- 
2 FN Jehovah there revealed himself, espe 
and sin, 8 Atonement, as ‘ God pardoning iniquity, 

9r was it without the profoundest allusion 


€ cherubim." 


transgression, 
to the com- 


isis жама L 
wer. BE pr ass. VE ХУУ 


ing dispensation of the Gos Е 

5 pel, that God's thron 
and the tables of the law. 'The attitude of ee 
significant of the desire of angels to learn the Gospel m C 
were hidden in the law. i узраш 
Г The Tabernacle went with the Israelites durin 
its entire service, as well as the moving and handlin i i 

5 of it, Б 

forget Dy the Levites. HEG the tribes entered Fr разара 

i anaan, it rested at Shiloh, the place chosen for i 
himself. It remained there during the те period of the іу бой 
but did not continue the one great place of the national Mori as 
God had designed. Altars were gradually erected at other places— 


at first as memorials only, but at length f i i 
or purposes of sa 
opened the way for the sin 3 AE зета UTER 


of idolatry, which finally 
overspread the land. To 
rouse the people to their 
duty, God suffered the Ark 
of the Covenant to be cap- 
tured by the Philistines. 
'The Ark was never restored 
to this Tabernacle, and the 
glory of the Sanctuary was 
lost. It seems now to have 
changed its location fre- 
quently, and to have been 
settled at Nob during the | 
reign of Saul After the | 
massacre of the priests and | 
the flight of Abiathar, it was 
deprived of the piesence of | 
the high-priest. It was after- 48 
wards removed to Gibeon, | 
where it subsequently be- E 
came connected with the 
worship of the high places. 
It retained nothing but the 
old altar of burnt-offering, 
but it was regarded with 
too much veneration by 
Solomon to permit him to THE BRAZEN LAVER. 
'destroy it when the erection 7 
of the Temple put an end to Tabernacles, and it is supposed that it 
was carefully laid away in one of the rooms of the Temple, and per- 
ished with that structure. 

The Laver, which was one of the utensils of the Tabernacle, was 
set up between the altar of burnt-offerings and the curtain of the 
Sanctuary. It was, as already hinted, constructed of the polished 
metallic looking-glasses which the devoted women (assembling at the 
door of the Tabernacle of God's meeting his people) offered, renounc- 
ing the instrument of personal vanity for the sake of the higher beauties 


g their wanderings, 


THE LAVER. 


own with certainty, but is thought to 


å for the ablu- 
ed the water весе агу. T s foot; 


de of it, to 
t. Probably 


of holiness. Its shape 5 not kn 
have been circular. It contain Meer 
i f the priests during their mini EU 
KAN 5, from the distinct mention con dens 
which een something more than a mere stand 9: 
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NATIONAL SIN-OFFERING. 


it formed a lower basin to catch the water which flowed, through 
taps or otherwise, from the laver. The priests could not have washed 
in the laver itself, as all the water would have been thereby defiled, 


== — -с2- 25% 
SIN-OFFERING ОЕ THE POOR. 
and so would have had to be renewed for each ablution. It has been 


suggested that they held their hands and feet under streams that flowed 
from the laver, and that the * foot ” caught the water that fell. As 


ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING. 


no mention is made of a vessel whereat to wash the parts of the victims 
offered in sacrifice, it is presumed that the laver served this purpose also, 
Objections have been found to the Mosaic narrative of the making 


and erection of the Taber- 
nacle in the wilderness: 
it is urged that the Israel- 
ites could not have pos- 
sessed the necessary skill, . 
that the costly materials 
could not have been pro- 
cured, that the setting-up 
and transport from place to place of such a structure would have re- 
quired means which they did not possess, and that the time allowed for 
the work is too short. It may briefly be replied that the Israelites, 
engaged so long as laborers for the Egyptians, by whom the arts were 
cultivated, may readily be supposed to have had the necessary skill, 
that when they left Egypt they were supplied by their former task- 
masters with gold and jewels, that they could not be far out of the 
track of caravans, from which 
they could doubtless obtain any 
merchandise they needed, that the 
boards, pillars, and curtains of the 
Tabernacle would pack into small 
compass —and not long after 
wagons were specially provided 
for the conveyance (Num. vii. 
4-9)—and that the rapidity of the 
execution of the work is not sur- 
prising, when we recollect that 
there was a whole nation with 
little other employment from 
whom to select laborers. 

The Tabernacle was typical of 
several important truths. It sym- 
bolized the human nature of our 
Lord. He was * God manifest 
in the flesh," * Immanuel," God 
with us, and in him “ dwelleth all 
the fulness of the  Godhead 
bodily." Hence St. John, in 
speaking of the incarnation, says, 
PEU word became flesh and 
tabernacled among us,” where the = 
language evidently points to the dms 
ancient Tabernacle as the sym- 
bolical residence of Jehovah, and 
in the book of Revelation the - THE HIGH-PRIEST IN 
same apostle, in announcing the FULL DRESS 
final presence of Christ, in his : 


glorified humanity with his church, uses the expression; 9 The 
Tabernacle of God is with men.” From these statements of the 


New Testament we may hold ourselves justified in concluding that 
the ancient Tabernacle, viewed in its general aspect as the dwell- 
Ing of Jehovah, found its antitype in the human nature of Men 


in whom God really dwelt. 


rg 


¿a чам а Sai a kE Br AE S 


ў эмс 


TEMPLES OF SOLO 


d interesting of all the buildings of ancient 
Temple, the permanent sanctuary for the 
e God of Israel. David, towards the close of his reign 
f erecting in the city which he had made the 
an edifice in honor of Jehovah, which should 
hip for the whole nation, and become the suc- 
The prophet Nathan encouraged 


t imposing an 


HE mos 5 
" as the Jewish 


Wi 
Р of th 
ШЕШ the idea 0 

f his kingdom 
lace of wors 


g as a 
gre А t Tabernacle. 


cessor of the ancien 
the design or the king, but the Almighty commanded David to leave 
the execution of the project to his son and successor Solomon, whose 
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pendence upon God, 
in the dust. 
On the morning after the enumeratio i 
ДЕ | ation was fi 7 
с TEA pels before the king with a мар 
Bm or poy ee was informed that God had resolved to m 
Dm e ecimation of the people ; and he was commanded 
E е шосе of accomplishing this—a three years' 
HI , e months’ flight before his enemies, or a three days’ 
pestilence. David, now alive to the enormity of his offence a 
3 


and the impious pride uf the king was humbled ' 


i 
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'THE BUILDING OF 


AM 6) 
avid bond be more peaceful and unstained with blood (2 Sam vii.) 
Or such a vast DE fusk to the accumulation of materials and supplies 
reign that the sit ertaking (х Chron, xxii. 11-16); but it was in his 
was indicated b БФ the Temple was selected, and this, it would seem, 
€ Warrior king ( od Himself. About two years before the death of 
Ë (B. C. 1017), “ Satan stood up against Israel, and 


Provoked ; i 
Punished, Dé, @ number Israel’? (x Chron. xxi. 1). This act was 
the Divin een explained elsewhere, by a severe visitation of 


e : 
Wrath, by which the people were taught anew their de- 


SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 


humble and contrite, chose 
tion, ** Let me now fall into 
His mercies; but let me not 
raged for three days, and 70, 


the last, exclaiming with pious resigna- 
the hands of the Lord, for very great are 
fall into the hand of man.” The plague 
ооо of the people died throughout the 
kingdom. The breaking out of the plague was accompanied by the 
awful spectacle of an angel hovering in the air just outside the wall 
of Jerusalem, and stretching out a naked sword towards the city. Ar 
sight of this terrible symbol of destruction, David besought God that 
He would spare the people, and let His vengeance fo upon him an 
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THE SACRED FURNITURE OF THE TEMPLE. 


threshing implements for a burnt-offering. David refused to offer 
Gad was sent to him to direct him to build an altar to Jehovah, on | to Jehovah that which had cost him nothing, and bought the place 
the spot over which the angel had been seen. David at once repaired | from its owner for боо shekels of gold, giving fifty shekels of silver 
with his attendants to the spot, which was the summit of the hill | (ог the oxen. Then the king built an altar on the ground he had | 
known to us as Moriah, and which was occupied by the threshing- | purchased, “and offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and 
floor of Araunah or Ornan, a wealthy Jebu- called upon the Lord; and he answered him 
site, whom some writers think to have been from heaven by fire upon the altar of bumt- 
the king of the city prior to its capture by offering” (т Chron. xxi. 26). The plague 
David. At the moment of the appearance ceased immediately. 
of the angel, Ornan. and his four sons were The answer of God by fire was more than 
engaged in thresh- acceptance of David’s intercession ; it was an 
SCO na re «Бу unmistakable indica- 
means of sledges Gare of Partar. ton thi had chose 
drawn by oxen, lon that He had chos 
but terrified by the spot as the place 
the fearful spec where the House which 
was to be erected to 
Him should be built. 


his household. It pleased God to hear his appeal, and the prophet 


tacle had hid 
themselves. А 
the approach of 
the king they 
came forth and 
bowed themselves 
down before him. 
Upon learning 
the object of his 


visit. Ornan offer- b 
ed the king the ISOMETRICAL ELEVATION 


David recognized 
the sign, and said, 
ЯЛАМ «This is the House 
of Jehovah God, 
and this is thealtar 
of the burnt-offer- 
ing for Israel. 


threshing-floor as 25 баа, a 

a free gift and  SOLOMON’S TEMPLE | ett al 

the oxen and the After Calmet. т | е арр 800 соо 1011) 
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THE TEMPLES OF SOLOMON AND HEROD,” 
l ts construction ope | + ; 
emple. , f seven and a half, d ue ie 
E | a 11 am hall, was 40 cubits long УШ 
a; PER рлер т Wide, being in the Tabernacle 
d pd axe or hammer was 


го by то. The Holy of Holies 
soun about the building during 


ves е ОЁ го cubits, being in 
d gh ле Та ernacle то. The places 
]e erectio of the two “veils” ` 
its Mt the eleventh year of nacle w "226 Nr 
leted В. C. 1005. It i ii which" wate. БНН 
ы ЯГ n Ї L 72 ` 0 y 
Solomon The Site prepared for it don "The ЁО iim CE 
occu 12: оп Mount Moriah. The lined. iti Wood EE Mo 
by раса enclosed by the outer carved and overlate dod 
whole 2 uare of about 600 Indeed thin; ithout, 
east once ndeed, both within and without, 
walls orm Sanctuary itself was the building was conspicuous 
есі; aratively small, inasmuch as 
compal* 


с was intended only for the minis- 
it Wa 


chiefly by the lavish use of the 
tions of the priests, the con- 


gold of Ophir and Parvaim. It 


glittered in the morning sun (it 
Be Ga of the people assem- has been well said) like the sanc- 
Fling in the Courts. In this, and 
ping 


tuary of an El Dorado. Above 
the sacred ark, which was placed, 
as of old, in the Most Holy Place, 
were made new cherubim, one 
pair of whose wings met above 


senti ints, the 
: other essential points, 
i de followed the model of 
the 'Tabernacle, from which it 
differed chiefly by having cham- 
bers built above the Sanctuary 


-4 the ark, and another pair reached 
for the abode of the priests and to the walls behind them. Inthe 
ants he keeping of 
attendants, and t 


Ї С " Ë Holy Place, besides the Altar of 
sures and stores. In all its THE MOLTEN SEA. Шань ХЕ was made of cedar 
een length, breadth, and height, the Sanctuary was exactly | overlaid with goid, there were seven golden candlesticks instead of 
DER mas of the Tabernacle, the ground plan measuring 8o cubits by | one, and the table of shew-bread was replaced by ten golden tables 

0 
40, while that 
of the Taber- 
nacle was 40 
by 20, and 
the height of 
the Temple 
being 30 cu- 
bits, while 
that of the 
Tabernacle 
Was 15. 

As in the 
Tabernacle, 
the Temple 
consisted of 
three parts, 
the Porch, the 
Holy Place, 
and the Holy 
of Holies. 
The porch of 
the Temple * 
Was Io cubits 
deep (in. the 

abernacle 
5) tke width 
In both in- 
Stances being 
the width of 
the house. 
The front of 
the porch was 
Supported, af- 
ter the man. 
ner of some 
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bearing, besides the shew-bread, 
the innumerable golden vessels for 
the service of the sanctuary. The 
Outer Court was no doubt double 
the size of that of the Tabernacle; 
and we may therefore safely assume 
that it was ro cubits in height, 
roo cubits north and south, and 
200 east and west. It contained 
an inner court called the “court 
of the priests ;’’ but the arrange- 
ment of the courts and of the por- 
ticos and gateways of the enclosure, 
though described by Josephus, be- 
longs apparently to the temple of 
Herod. There was an eastern 
porch to Herod's temple which 
was called Solomon's Porch, and 
Josephus tells us it was built by 
that monarch; but of this there is 
absolutely no proof, and as neither 
in the account of Solomon's build 
ing nor in any subsequent repairs 
or incidents is any mention made 
of such buildings, we may safely 
conclude that they did not exist 
before the time ofthe great rebuild- 
ing immediately preceding the 
Christian era. 

In the outer court there was a 
new Altar of Burnt-offering much 
larger than the old one. Like 
the latter, it was square; but the 
length and breadth were now 20 
cubits and the height 1o. It dif- 
fered, too, in the material of 
which it was made, being entirely 
of brass. It had no grating, and, 
instead of a single gradual slope, 
the ascent to it was probably made 
by three successive platforms, to 
each of which it has been supposed 
that steps led. Instead of the 
brazen laver, there was “а Molten 
Sea’’ of brass, a master-piece of 
Hiram's skill, for the ablution of 
the priests. It was called a “sea” 
from its great size, being 5 cubits 
in height, 10 in diameter, and 30 : 
in circumference, and containing ALTAR OF INCENSE. ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING. LAVER 
2000 baths. It stood on r2 oxen, Е i 


Such were the chief fea | 
sacred edifice. re) Of thie 
e “And the house, when it 

in building, was built Ё 
made ready before it was 
thither: so that there was ne 
hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 2 
iron heard іп the house While it 
was in building.”” When finished 
the Temple was dedicated with 
the most solemn and impressive 
ceremonies. Тһе account of the 
dedication is given at length jy 
r Kings and 2 Chronicles, (0. 
gether with the sublime prayer of 
theking. Thisprayer was followed 


presence in the House built unto 
his name. The fire came down 
from heaven, and consumed the 
sacrifices, while the Shekinah 
¥ again filled the house, preventing 


< 


(6 for that one day God claimed the 
sanctuary as his very own, to the 
exclusion of all mere creatures, 
Then Solomon and all the people 
offered their sacrifices on the altar, 
the priests, executing their office, 


мм 172111 11:11 


musical instruments and sang in 
ARK. GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. the order and to the words of 
David. A great feast followed, 
and lasted fourteen days, seven 
for the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
seven for the Dedication, and on 
the 23d day of the month Solo- 
mon dismissed the people to their 
homes, (апа they departed from 
Jerusalem with rejoicing, glad and 
merry in heart for all the goodness 
that Jehovah had showed unto 
David, and to Solomon, and to 
Israel, his people. 

Тһе splendor of these ceremo- 
nies contrasts strikingly with the 
simple features of the consecration 
of the Tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness. "This difference serves to 
show us how rapidly, under God's 
—-— protecting care, Israel had in- 
RUE “Уй ает о е DRESS OF PRIESTS AND FURNITURE OF THE TEMPLE. creased Б Ло power since 
The brim itself, or lip, was wrought S үе entrance upon their heritage. 
“like the brim of a cup, with he fame and glory of slo 
flowers of lilies,”” that is, carved and the matchless wisdom wit 
роо like дау), or lotus flower. ce 4544 Хай endowed не 

ere were, besides, ten smaller ad extended unto the ends 
lavers for the ablution of the burnt- the earth, bringing potentates to 
offerings. The chambers for the | — his court to learn of him, so that 
priests were arranged in successive == (һе queen of Sheba said to him: 
stories against the sides of the sanc- on are thy men, happy зр 
these thy servants, which stan 


tuary; not, however, reaching to 
the top, so as to leave space for the continually before thee, and that 
hear thy wisdom.”” 


windows to light the Holy and 
Most Holy Places. We are told The Temple was of so much 
political importance that it bad 


by Josephus and the Talmud, that 
there was a superstructure on the 
Temple equal in height to the lower 
part; and this is confirmed in the 
Books of Chronicles, that Solomon 
**overlaid the upper chambers with 
gold." Moreover, ‘‘the altars on 
the top of the upper chamber,” 
mentioned in the Books of Kings, 
were apparently upon the Temple. 


manded by an officer correspond- 


officer, Josephus tells us, 
to maintain his own se ° 
and also the police of te sa 
e to have been - 
appears to ha mentioned 


JED - jj sufficient dignity to be 
OUTER COURT OF SOLOMON together with the chief P 
Š TEMPLE, ` Ap ho auccm HR 

. t t seems that his E eisi 
n 


Of stone | 


by a miraculous sign of God's | 


$ the entrance of the priests, as if - 


while the Levites played upon their 


its own guards, who were com- 


ing in rank to a general. had 5 
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THE TEMPLES OF 
SOLOMON 
«nto English, was “ The Man of [= - Sat І 1) 


i 
бей ай of the House.’ | 
the МОШ en were required for the open- 


Twent) tin of the eastern gate. The MA 
es kept watch onthree differ- |Б Ї 


sog an 
ing ^. themselv š 
d the Levites on twenty-one 


Ї ° t was the duty of the police of the 
p to prevent women from entering the 
Тер rb and to take care that no per- 
janer s Levitically unclean should 
he sacred precincts. Gen- 
nitted to pass the first en- 

which was therefore called the 
( the Gentiles; but persons who 


on any 


геге not ev 


gg SU 
Ё at arising. from the touch of a 


excluded only from the court of the 
If an unclean person had entered by 
he was required to offer sacrifices 


within t 


under penalty of death on any other day 
put the day of atonement. Nobody was 
admitted within the precincts of the Tem- 
ple who carried a stick or a basket, and 
who wanted to pass merely to shorten his 
way, or who had dusty shoes. Solomon’s 
Temple remained standing 423 years, and 
was destroyed, with the city, by Nebuchad- 
пешат in B. С. 588. 
The Second Temple was begun after the 
return from the captivity, B. C. 534, and 
was completed nineteen years later (в. c. | 
s15). It was not equal to the first in 1 
sender, ЗЭН c very greatly from FIRE FROM HEAVEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
the attacks upon the city by foreign nations, and also at the hands of | cence which should. eclipse the glories of the first edific The w 
re owe their civil wars in the two centuries im- | was commenced in me eighteenth year of his reign. v io | 
mer КЫ рсе ing the birth of Christ. When Herod the Great be- | itself was completed by the priests and Levites in a year and a half | 
e king, he determined to signalize his reign and at the same time | after the beginning of the work ; the construction of the outer build- 


со i m . t . . . . 
nciliate the Jews Юу rebuilding the Temple upon a scale of magnifi- ' ings and courts required eight years more; and, long after this colon- 
3 X nades, porches, and other | 


adornments continued to be | 
added, so that the saying of 

the Jews to Jesus, *forty | 
and six years was this Tem- | 
ple in building” (John ii. 

20), was literally true. The | 
Temple, indeed, was not | 
completed ший а few years | 
before the attack upon the 
city by Titus, in which it was 
- destroyed. 

Тһе only description that 
has come down to us of this | 
noble structure is to be found æ 
in the works of Josephus. 
He gives two accounts of it, 
one in his Antiquities, m 
which he relates (һе тесоп- 
struction by Herod, and the 
other in his Wars of ihe 

ews, preceding the account 
of its destruction. The lat- 
ter is the more complete and 
satisfactory. 

According to Josephus, the 
Temple was built upon å 
rocky eminence opposite 
Zion and Akra. The level 
space оп the summit was 
: originally too small, .being 
scarcely sufficient for the 
sanctuary and the altar, and 
the sides were steep and рге- 
cipitous. Solomon built ? 
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: : a : each 432 
wall along the eastern side, and filled in the site from the sanctuary to | whiteness, and were 3% 


this wall, along which he built a colonnade, but the area on the other 
three sides was open. In the course of time, however, additions were 


i s to the 
There were eight gate one to the east, two to the 


led to the palace, one to the сү 
one at the corner to the Antonia. 
and one down towards the gardens. 
The courts, which were open. 
were paved with inlaid marble of 
various colors. "The outer court of 
the Gentiles was separated from 
the second court of the Israelites 
a stone railing of beautiful work. 
manship, a little over five feet 
high. Pillars were set up at regular 
intervals along this railing, bear. 
ing inscriptions in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, warning strangers and 


from entering the Holy Court be- 
yond. From this an ascent of four- 
teen steps led to a terrace 17% feet 
wide, beyond which rose the wall 
of the Inner Court. This wall was 
70 feet high on the outside, and 
4334 feet on the inside, the differ- 
ence being caused by an ascent of 
five more steps from the terrace 
to the Inner Court. The Inner 
1 : : Court had four gates opening on 
== 25 ші the north, four on the south, two on 
Ї | : the east, but had по gate on the 
west. One of the eastern gates was 
for the use of the women, for whom 
a portion of the Inner Court was 
made to the embankment, and the hill was levelled and made broader. | set apart, and beyond which they were forbidden to advance. One 
At length the northern wall was thrown down, and as much space as | of the northern and one of the southern gates also led to this court, 
the circuit of the Temple area afterwards occupied was enclosed. The and were reserved for the women. 
hill was then surrounded with a triple 
wall from the base, the upper boundary 
walls were erected, apd the lower court 
of the Temple was built. This work 
consumed many generations, and re- 
quired an outlay of vast sums of money, 
but its result was the noble platform on 
which stood the Temple and its mag- 
nificent courts and cloisters. 

“Тһе lowest part of the lower or 
outer court was built up from a depth | 
ef 300 cubits (525 feet), and in some ' 
places more. The entire depth of the 
foundations, however, was not discerni- 
ble; for, with a view to level the streets 
of the town, they filled up the ravines 
to a considerable extent. There were 

4. stones used in this building which 

e measured forty cubits in length. So 

ample was the supply of money, and 

such the zeal of the people, that in- 

credible success attended the under- 

taking, and that of which hope itself 

could not anticipate the accomplish- 

ment was by time and perseverance 
completed.” 

The enclosure thus completed was a 
quadrangle, measuring one stadium on 
each side, or four stadia in circumfer- 
ence. Josephus again gives the circum- 
ference, including the Antonia, at six 
stadia. 
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Upon this platform stood the Tem- THE PEOPLE. . 


ple and its buildings. А spacious double portico or cloister ran This was the Temple hon v 
around the Temple area, 52% feet broad, supported by 162 columns, | Lord Jesus Christ. E cu deoa ессе end ministe де 
which supported a cedar ceiling of the most exquisite finish. The the only attempt to rebuild it, the impious 5. s un n 5 ders 
pillars were each cut out of a single block of marble of glittering | Julian, resulted in an ignominious er «тон OU 


all Jews not ceremonially clean 


feet high. Along the southern ? 


the cloisters were triple. Temple enclosure—one to the nor 


South, - 
and four to the west. One of the 2 


JERUSALEM: 


The City of David and David's Greater Son. 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 


ZION, MOUNT MORIAH, THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


AND OTHER SACRED 3C CASE Layee) Ss 


BY REV. THOMAS W. DAVIS, D.D. 


—— o — 


ERUSALEM stands in latitude 31? 46' 35” north, and longitude 35? 
18. 30” east of Greenwich. It is 32 miles distant from the sea, and 
18 from the Jordan; 20 from Hebron, and 36 from Samaria. In 
several réspects its situation is singular among the cities of Palestine. 


Its elevation Is remarkable, not from its being on the summit of one 


is perpetual; and to the traveller approaching the city from the east 
or west, it must always have presented the appearance beyond any 
other capital of the then known world—we may say beyond any im- 
portant city that has ever existed on the earth—of a mountain city ; 
breathing, as compared with the sultry plains of Jordan, a mountain 
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USALEM BY ТЕЛӘ, 
SIEGE OF JER ith Jericho or Damascus, Gaza or 


ў ЗЭН mpared w ; å 
villages, 815 CSTE екса The general elevation of the west 


wns and in fastness. ‹ ERN 
the to s of the | Tyre, оп a mountain forms its highest point, is about 2,600 


t of Olives rises slightly 
А цэв of Olives, howevenfthe 
(18 


t st of Б ; 

of the numerous hills of Judea, Ше Pike highest t. and | ern ridge of the city, which 

al because it is on the edge euet by JA eh to | feet above the level of the sea. 
lehem ); 


: å : . Beyond th 
Country, Hebron, indeed, is m Beth her side, the ascent above this, 2,724 feet ey 


from the south, accordingly (even FQ ny ot 
erusalem is by 8 slight descent. But from any 
an у ыг? dd қ x 3 - - — — QNS B 
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с | y hi 
descent is remarkable, Jericho, 13 miles off, being no less than 3,624 | which find their way eastward to the Jordan, and those which раа, 
feet below, viz., 900 feet under the Mediterranean. On the north, westward to the Medi E e ition of the IERI EN Š 
Bethel, at a distance of rr miles, is 419 feet below Jerusalem. On! With regard to the actual posi y , 16 occupied 


JERUSALEM IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


the west Ramleh—25 miles—is 2,274 feet below. Only to the south | the southern termination of a table-land, which is cut off from the 
are the heights slightly superior—Bethlehem, 2,704; Hebron, 3,029. | country round it on its west, south, and east sides, by ravines more 
Jerusalem, if not actually in the centre of Palestine, was yet! than usually precipitous. These ravines leave the level of the table- 
==== === == Š * land, the one on 
the west and the 
other on the 
northeast of the 
city, and fall 
rapidly until they 
- form a junction 
= below its south- 
east corner, The 
eastern one—the 
Valley of Kidron, 
commonly called 
the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat — runs 
nearly straight 
from north to 
south. But the 
western one—the 
Valleyof Hinnom 
—runs south for 
а time, and then 
takes a sudden 
bend to the east 
until it meets the 
Valleyof Jehosha- 
phat, after which 
the two rush off 
as one to the 
Dead Sea. How 
sudden is their 
" . 7 ” £f descent may be 
Ü Kongene Я Фс i — FEE 027 gathered from the 
JERUSALEM IN THE TIME OF DAVID, AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH 2 fact that the level 
å at the point of 
nd a quarter from the starting point of ea 
A et below that of the upper plateau from which 
ey commenced their descent. Thus while on the north there 8 
no material difference between the general level of the county | 


v 


` virtually so. It was on the ridge, the broadest and most strongly | junction—about ile 

marked ridge, of the backbone of the complicated hills which extend | —is more than Hon. t 
through the whole country, from the plain of Esdraelon to the desert. 
It was the water-shed between the streams, or rather, the torrent beds, 
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outside the walls and that of the highest parts of the city, оп the 
other three sides, so steep is the fall of the ravines, so trench-like 


DESPAIR OF THE JEFENDERS OF JERUSALEM. 


a suburb or part of the city called Bezetha, or the New Town. Pat 
of this depression is still preserved in the large reservoir with two 


their character, and so close do they keep to the promontory at whose | arches, usually called the Pool of Bethesda, near the St. Stephen's 


feet they run, as to leave on the beholder almost the impression of 


gate. “The accompanying Plan of Ancient Jerusalem will enable the 


the ditch at the foot of a fortress rather than of valleys formed by | reader to distinguish the localities mentioned in the Scriptures. 
It 


nature, 


Jerusalem is sometimes called Salem in the sacred narrative. 
is first mentioned in Gen. xiv. 18, 


The promontory thus encircled 


is itself divided by a longitudinal 


ravine running up it from south to 


3 1913 years B. C. The principal 
== events of its subsequent history are 
as follows: 


north, rising gradually from the 


Its king wasslain by Joshua 1455 B. c. 


south like the external ones, till at % 


3| Taken by David from the 


last it arrives at the level of the 
upper plateau, and dividing the | 
central mass into two unequal por- 
tions. Of these two, that on the | 
west is the higher and more massive | 
—the Mount Zion of modern tradi- 
tion. It was the citadel of the 
Jebusites, and the fortress of Zion, 
which David built. The hill on 
the east is considerably lower and |4 
smaller, so that, to a spectator from |; 
the south, the city appears to slope 
Sharply towards the east. Here 
was the lower city of the Jebusites, 
Mount Moriah, the ‘‘Akra,’’ or 
“lower city," of Josephus, now 
occupied by the great Mohammedan | 
Sanctuary, with its mosques and | 
domes. "This central valley, at about |Ë 
half way up its length, threw out a 
Subordinate on its left or west 
Side, the “ Tyropzan Valley” of 
Josephus. 

One more valley must be noted. 
It was on the north of Moriah, | 
and separated it from a hill on 


ES 


Which, in the time of Josephus, stood 


THE VALLEY OF KIDRON. 


Jebusites, and called the 
City of David, who 


made it his capital 1048 P. C. 

E The first Temple founded 
© Бу Solomon IOI2 D. C. 
The Temple dedicated — 1004». C. 


The city taken and the 

Temple pillaged by 

Shishak, king of Egypt 071В.С 
The city taken, the Tem- 

ple destroyed, and the 

Jews carried, away cap- 

tives by Nebuchadnez- 

zar, who burned thecity 


to ashes 587 B. C. 
The return from captivity 536 B. C. 
The second Temple com. 
pleted 2 515 B. C. 
The Romans, under Pom- 
pey, take the city 63 B. c. 
Jesus Christ born 4A.D. 
The Crucifixion and 
x Resurrection of Ош 
5 Lord . 5 524 334. P 
m The city taken by Titus 
and razed to the ground 7oa.D 
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i i i i ignan ERT 1195 i. $ 
i ia bui s by Julius Severus in Amauri de Lus 1 
ç ma sa ов the ae Y J : д 130 A. D. | Jeanne de Brienne ? t ñ à б å > c 2 
5 21 Б ken Бу the Persians . 5 614 “ |Emperor Frederick TIONEM : с 5 к ші 5 2: 999, i 
Jerusalem taken әу АП : 637 “ Josephus gives the entire circtiit of Jerusalem as xiste in his 
“ Ў гэн me . å 1099 “ | day, at 33 stadia, equal to 4% Roman miles, ог 374 geographical miles, 
2 3 EE Saladin 1187 “ and this agrees pretty exactly with the line of the exterior walls as 
35 Жу т is | ive away the Sara- traced by the most recent explorers of the city. Hecatzeus of Abdera, 
x bythe KD VELGE aray 1217 and 1239 “ |а contemporary of Alexander the Great, says that the city was 50 
Хотын та Е Л Fre ferie II b ; treaty 1228 “ {stadia in circumference, and had a population of 120,000 ; and yet in 
de e E one oca Me 1517 “ | his day it could not have been by one-third as larca as when Bezetha 
НҚ E reach ; Ў 1 a 3 ) 4% / closed by Agrippa. Eusebius quotes two other writers prior to 
e 7 renc Napoleon Bonaparte, Feb. 1799 was enc y Й IS qu 
асу елеп ar Беде ЗОО "under the Josephus, one of whom gives the circult at 40, and the other at only 
БОО f Сеа Britain and Prussia; 5. М. 5, Alex- 27 stadia. But Josephus’s estimate, perhaps ed с) 3 
inde; consecrated bishop, Nov. th . . 1841 “© [stadia appears to be the most accurate. city of suc ons— 


granting that it was densely populated—could not have afforded 
accommodation to more than 100,000 people; and as we know that 
a considerable portion of the ground was taken up by the buildings 
and courts of the Temple, and that a part of the newly enclosed 
quarter was but thinly peopled, the ordinary population did not, per- 
haps, exceed 70,000. ‘This number, however, affords no adequate 


THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. 


ONE OF THE OLD GATES OF JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem and the neighborhood surveyed by a party of 


idea of the multitudes that crowded the houses and streets of the city, 
engineers of the English army between Sept. 1864 and 


and encamped in the glens and on the hillsides, during the celebra- 


June ° : - 2 1865 A. D. tion of the annual feasts. Josephus sates that, from an estimate Å 
2n j В made оп опе occasion during the feast of the Passover, it was ascer- 1 
Christian Kings of Jerusalem. tained that there were in the city 2,700,000 souls; and he assures us 
Godfrey of Bouillon 2 3 2 o 1099 A. D. | that when the city was attacked by Titus, vast numbers had assembled 
Baldwin I. .. : ; : B EI ду, 110066 | to celebrate the feast. Of these, I,100,000 perished by pestilence, ( 
Baldwin II. . 4 А 5 7 . a 1118 “ | famine; or the Sword ; 40,000 were permitted to 80 free; and 97,000 | 
Fulk of Anjou E 5 2 > Д 2 5 I131 ^"' | were taken prisoners and sold to slavery. 
Baldwin III. . : ; : 5 . . Š 1144 “ Jerusalem lies in a rocky limestone country, in which there are 
Amauri (or Almeric š 3 : Б 0 à 1162 “ | but few fountains and wells. In the city itself there is little if any 
Baldwin IV. . ү - а : . : 0 1173 '' living water; and in its immediate vicinity are only the three small 
Sibyl; then his son, Baldwin V, . . , ; 1185 | fountains іп the valley of Jehoshaphat. Yet the Holy City has 
Guy de Lusignan". —, : ^ + : Ç 1186 “ always possessed an abundant supply of water, even during its most 
Henry of Chaaffffgne „си ee 1192 ‘* | desperate sieges, Each house of any importance is supplied with one 
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more cisterns, into which the water from the roofs and court yards 
2 conducted by pipes and drains during the winter rains. Besides 
i 


17 


ill-graded, often unpaved 
an is common in the East. 


Within the city the streets are narrow 
and in some places filthy, though less so th 


«terns, there аге many large open reservoirs in ғ т 
кесе cisterns, g 5 s in and around The houses - ( 
he city. Оло Ие Bat ouses are of hewn stone, with but few windows towards the 
Ше inent of these is the 
1 Pool of Hezekiah, which lies 


p the centre of a group of 
Ж buildings on the west side 
j Å « Christian Street. It 
is about 240 feet long by 144 


t wide. It is not very 


1 dn The bottom is the 
natural rock, levelled and 


1 covered with cement. It is : ; 
d lied with water by a ANS = Bud ae | 4 Ға: 
ч 4 - 3 M ІШІ 


| supp | 
4 al drain from the Upper B 
{ Pool of Gihon. lt Er қ | å : | : З 
by King Hezekiah (2 Kings aS | Mc D ын : — 
by X, Chron. xxxii. зо). Mil Бар ЖОП ERE т a Шү 


Modern Jerusalem, called 
by the Arabs, El-Kuds, “the 
holy," occupies unquestion- 
bly the site of the Jerusalem 


3 of the Bible. The modern 

, wall, built in 1542, varies I 

(8 irom twenty to sixty feet in р ил лт гэ лт Ч 

| i ‘ i vo г Ë - i ! ATEN 
height, and 15 about two and f S А w ТИ 


a half miles in circuit. On 
the eastern and shortest side 
its course is nearly straight; 
| and it coincides, in the south- 
4 ern half, on this side, with 
the wall of the sacred area 
now called El-Haram, ** the 
holy." This area, 510 yards 
long from north to south, 


WI - ы hs a E 
T 2 
and 310 to 350 yards in Л 112553 1 Т ИЙ 4 = 


breadth, is enclosed by high ER === хүн š 
j walls: ло ве of CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


which are, in many parts, very large, and much more ancient than | streets. Their flat roofs are strengthened and ornamented by man 
the superstructure. It is occupied by the great octagonal mosque | small domes. The most beautiful part of the city is the area of the 
called Kubbet-es-Sukhrab, or Dome of the Rock, and the mosque | great mosque—from which, until recently, all Christians have been 
El-Aksa, with their grounds. It rigorously excluded for six centu- 
covers the site of the ancient Tem- ries—with its lawns and cypress 
ple, and of the great tower Antonia. trees, and noble dome Pine 
Åt its southeast corner, where the above the wall. On Mount Zion 
Valde 77 feet high, the ground at much of ¿he space within the AN 
НЫ SG z Ханыг dry is occupied by the huge Armenian 
pe pero Я rom this corner convent, with the Syrian convent 
Gee irregu arly west by and the church of St. James. Be- 
ds EE ount 2190, leaving yond the wall, and far to the 
Rd Нег, Part о it unenclosed south, 15 а Mohammedan mosque, 
rete ; an at its western professedly over the Tomb of 
ioe ae north to the Jaffa gate, David. This is more, jealously 
isa ower part of a very old guarded against Christians than 
The un 8 tower still remains, even the Mosque of Omar. Near 
L 2 Upper part of this tower is it is the small cemetery of the 
known ae and massive. It is American. missionaries. At the 

j Aue as the ** Tower of David,” å northwest corner of Zion rises the 
a усу thought to have 4 high square citadel, ancient and 

Т he Hippicus of Josephus. grand. Still farther north is the 

Latin convent, in the most westerly 


Ў епсе 18 
f round t ше wall sweeps irregularly ; 
i о the northeast corner. ` It part of Jerusalem; and between it 
and the centre of the city stands 


4 Р flanked at unequal distances by 
7 t towers, and has battlements й the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with 18 all around on its summit, over the traditional scenes of the 
id. loopholes in them for arrows [| death and resurrection of Our 
ise quuskets. There are now in PSI Blessed Lord. | 
Ве only four gates: the Jaffa or | “The present population of Jeru- 
ehem gate, on the west, the 4 ° salem is about 2280 ши of 
ме сз gat 3 whom about two-fifths аге Moham- 
Stephen's gate on е поти Si. OWER AT JERUSALEM. age Jens; 
«9n gate on the south. In the eastern wall of El-Haram is the | ап4 the remainder Christians. There is also a considerable gatum 
t olden gate,” long since blocked up, and in the city wall two | 8oo to 1,000, stationed there, and in April of each yen many thous 
M gates, more recently closed, namely, Herod's gate, on the | sand pilgrims from foreign lands make a ving visi р окре E. 
cast, and Dung gate in the Тугорооп, оп the south. places. The Moslemim occupy the centre of the city, 
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: mon's Temple; the flaggéd platform around it; and then а 


Jews’ quarte ide 
h and east. The Jews’ qua i REO 
ZO UEM Greek, Latin, Armenian, Syrian, and Coptic C 
are located chiefly around s ! 
their respective convents, š 
and their burial-places are i 


АА А 
on Mount Zion, as well as TU 3 со SM 
that of the American Pro- fy аг 
testant mission. The Jews 12) шиш 
bury on Mount Olivet, and at ҮҮ ІІ E- 
the Mohammedans in sev- MN 2 /7 э © 
eral places, though prefer- ) a Ki ээ 
ring the eastern brow of е | 


Moriah. Jerusalem is but 
the melancholy shadow of 
its former self. The nomi- 
nal Christiansresiding there 
are in a state of degraded 


and ignorant subjection to 
T с SS 
the Mohammedans, and “ ES 


their petty discords and 773 
superstition are a reproach QU Tua GE Iona. 


to the Christian name. 
The Jews are still more 
oppressed and abject. Most 
of them were born in other 
lands, and have come here 
to die in a city no longer 
their own. Discouraged 2 
141655 exactions, they Ч 

st on the charities of 
their brethren abroad. It is 
only as a purchased: privi- 
lege that they are allowed 
to approach the foundations KA 
of the sacred hill where 
their fathers worshipped the only true God. 
Here, in a small area near some huge and € 
ancient stones in the base of the western ET 
wall of Moriah, they gather, especially on 
sacred days, to sit weeping and wailing on ® 
the ground, taking up the heart-breaking © 2 
lamentations of their ancient prophet—liv- E 
ing witnesses of the truth of God's word 2 ІШ 
fulfilled in them. KARA 

“ How doth the city sit solitary, that was 277 EN 
full of people! how is she become as a NS | JA er 74. 
widow! she that was great among the na- à 5 A 
tions, and princess among the rovinces E of А 
how is she become tributary 12? P ; ғ SU 11 35 

The best view of Jerusalem and its en- = 
Virons is obtained from the summit of the PONES 7 
Mount of Olives, which rises 220 feet above SS “ya, ID. Se. 
Moriah, and is only a mile and a half distant from the city. The | Christian qu 
view is finest and most striking in the early morning, when the valleys | nent of the hills. 


° 
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quit 2,5. 


ай 


<А 
12 
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are still in shade, and the bri ht sun, I i i 

them into bold relief. One lesk сорил ШЕ WG katon 
down the shelving side of Olivet 
into the Kidron, sweeping from the 
distance on the right away down to 
the left. The eye follows it till it 
is joined by another ravine, coming 
in from behind a high ridge to the 
westward. This ravine is Hinnom, 
and that ridge Zion. On the left = 
bank of the Kidron, the gazer can = == 
just observe through the olive trees 
the white pointed top of Absalom's 
pillar, and the flat grave-stones of 
the Jewish cemetery, and farther to 
the left the gray excavated cliffs and 
houses of Siloam. In the foreground 
beyond the ravine is the beautiful 
enclosure of the Haram—the octag- 
onal mosque with its noble dome 
in the centre, occupying the site of 
Ornan's threshing-floor and Solo- 


< ; У pL 
MOUNT ZION 


NS 
Ф”. ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM 


|9720 


ғ is on the northeast side of | area with olives and cypresses encircling the whole. At the left ha ie 


extremity is the m ue el. 
Aksa, easily distinguisheg | 
by its peaked roof, and 
dome. Beside the enclosure 7 
at the right hand corner jg ` 
a prominent group of build. | 
ings with a tall minaret ad- 
joining them. This js the 9 
Pasha's residence, and the ` 
site of the fortress of Anto. ` 
nia, The massive ancient 
masonry at the southern ` 
angle of the wall is ver 


э Conspicuous; and so like- ^ 


wise is the double arched 


о gateway in the side, gener. 


ally called the “Golden ` 
Gate.” Farther tothe right, 
north of the Haram, is St, ` 


* Stephen’s Gate. Northward 
° of the gate, along the brow 


of the valley, runs the city 
wall, formidable looking in 


» the distance with its square 


towers. To the right of the 


& Haram a broad irregular 


ridge extends northward, 
thinly inhabited, interspers- 
ed with gardens, and crown- 
ed by a mosque and mina- 
ret. This is Bezetha. The 
low ridge of Ophel is on the 
opposite side of the Haram, 
sinking down rapidly into 


“уло the bed of the Kidron be- 


yond Siloam; it contains 
no buildings, but is thickly 
sprinkled with olives. Тс 
the right is Akra rising to 
an angle, near which are 
the large white buildings 
of the Latin Convent; be- 
low them, a little to the left, 
are the two domesand heavy 
square tower of the Church 


arter of the city. To the left is Zion, the most promi- 
Its northern limits are distinctly marked by the 
Close to these, but presenting a strik- 
ing contrast in its fresh look, is the 
English Church ; farther to the left 
is the Armenian Convent, a vast 
mass of houses, with a little dome 
in the midst of them. The Jewish 
quarter occupies the steep face of 


Without the wall on the 


south is a group of buildings, amid 
which we see a white dome and 
high minaret, marking the Moham- 
| medan, and probably the real tomb 
of king David. 

On the south side of the valley of 
Hinnom is the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
with a ruined village and a solitary 
"> tree on its summit. Beyond it is the 
plain of Rephaim, or “ Valley of the 
Giants; ° and away оп the south, 
about three miles distant, is ine Con- 
vent of Elias, crowning a rise 99 
the road to Bethlehem. » 


i 


or Palestine, occurs but four times in the Eng- 

i The first instance is in the Song of Moses, after the passage 
jish Bible. sea (Ex. xv. 14). It is found twice in the 14th chapter 
of the, ЫН ын à - and once in the fourth verse of the 3d chapter of 
of Isaiah (д, 3 is hree instances the translated word is Palestina, in 


the first t | 
Jon i "Palestine The Hebrew word is the same in each case— 
the last 24/65 й 
Pelesheth. The sam 
Ixxxill. 75 Ixxxvil. 4; 
х) XXXVI 
lators, “° Philistia 


THE name Palestina, 


and cviii. 9; and is rendered by our trans- 


A COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION 
THESHOLY TANDI 


BY REV. WILLIAM REYBURN, D. D. 


e word occurs in the Hebrew, іп Psalms lx. 8; | 


it had become generally used by Europeans to designate the country 
of the Jews on both sides of the Jordan. Since then Palestine and 
the Holy Land have been synonymous terms. 

The Bible designates the Holy Land by several different names. 
In the history of the Patriarchal period, and as late as the days ot the 
Judges, it is called “ Canaan," or more frequently the **land of 
Canaan." It is styled “the land of the Hebrews,’’ by Joseph in 
Gen. xl. 15; and, in Joshua i. 4, it is called “the land of the Hit- 


› and ** Philistines.” Though commonly employed | tites,”” a singular expression, found only in this passage. Іп the days 
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HARVEST SCENE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


to desi å 3 å 
nomer, for, in ihe wo Land, the word Palestine is Biblically а mis- 


ebrew 7 3 ! 
Maritime pestes applied the word Pelesheth to the long wide 


sang lay betw h i 
Was inhabit y een them and the Mediterranean, and 
that the Greg р eople known. as Philistines ; and it would seem 
em nations ached the same meaning to the word. Тһе west- 


first employed : А : А 
Ying upon Ployed the term to designate this plain, which, 
"AL Ron: erc nearest to Europe, and. being the great route 
became acquainted X Qd Asia, was first known to them. As they 
estina, or P the region lying farther inland, they called 
Over the whole соу 07 Philistine Syria; Ву degrees the name spread 


"try, ший, by the period of the Roman Conquest, 


horized version, it means simply Philistia. The. 


of the Monarchy, it was commonly called ‘the land of Israel.” 
Hosea (ix. 3) calls it “the land of Jehovah.” Zechariah (di. 12) 
styles it * the Holy Land ;” Daniel (xi. 41), * the glorious land; 

Amos (ii. то), “the land of the Amorite." Sometimes it is spoken 
of simply as “the land” (Ruth i. r; Jeremiah xxii. 27; Luke iv. 
25). After the captivity the entire southern portion came to be 
known as 5 Judea,” which name it bore at the period of our Lord's 
nativity (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). The Romans divided the coun- 
try into provinces, and, during their sway, it can hardly be said 
to have had any distinct general name. By the second century of 
the Christian era, it had begun to be known as Palæstina. би 
Talmudists usually style it “the land of Israel" During the 
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Middle Ages, and since then, it is most frequently called ** the Holy 
Land.” n. | PN 

The Holy Land is not in size or physical characteristics propor- 
tioned to its moral and historical position as the theatre of the most 
momentous events of the world's history. It is but a strip of country 
about the size of Wales, less than 140 miles in length, and barely 40 
in average breadth, on the very frontier of the East, hemmed in 
between the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand and the enormous 
trench of the Jordan valley on the other, by which it is effectually 
cut off from the mainland of Asia behind it. On the north it is 
shut in by the ranges of Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon, and by the 
chasm of the Litàny. On the south it is no less enclosed by the 
arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part of the peninsula of 
Sinai. 

Its position on the map of the world—as the world was when the 
Holy Land first made its appearance in history—is a very remarkable 
one. It is on the very edge of the East, separated from the West 
only by the Mediterranean Sea, which, when the time came, proved 
to be no barrier, but the readiest medium of communication between 
the two continents. Thus it was open to all the gradual influences 
of the rising communities of the West, while it was saved from the 
retrogression and the decrepitude which have ultimately been the 


i above the general level, and terminating in a bold promen. 
OR e very Ts of the Mediterranean. This ridge x Мон 
Carmel. On its upper side, the plain, as if to compensate for id 
temporary displacement, invades the centre of the country, and forms 
an undulating hollow right across it from the Mediterranean to the | 
Jordan valley. ‘This central lowland, which divides with its broad | 
depression the mountains of Ephraim from the mountains of Galilee, 
is the Plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, the great battle-field of Palestine, 
North of Carmel the lowland resumes its position by the sea-side till 


it is again interrupted and finally put an end to by the northern 24 


mountains, which push their way out into the sea, ending in the 
white promontory of the Ras-Nakhüra. Above this is the ancient 


Phoenicia. Behind Phoenicia, north of Esdraelon, and enclosed | 1 


between it, the Litåny, and the upper valley of the Jordan, is a con- 
tinuation of the mountain district, rising gradually in occasional 
elevation until it reaches the main ranges of Lebanon and Ante- 


| Lebanon (or Hermon), as from their lofty heights they overlook the | 


whole land below them. j 

The country thus roughly portrayed, and which, as before stated, 
is less than 140 miles in length, and not more than 40 in average 
breadth, is, to all intents and purposes, the whole land of Israel. The 
northern portion is Galilee; the centre, Samaria; the south, Judæa. 


- - This is the land 


of Canaan,which 
was bestowed on 


Abraham; the co- 


venanted home 


of his descend- 


ants. The two 


tribes and a half 


remained on the 


uplands beyond 
= Jordan; and the 
result was, that 
these tribes soon 
ceased to have 
any close con- 
nection with the 
others, or to 
form any virtual 


— ee 


doom of all purely Eastern states whose connections were limited to 
the East only. Being situated between the two great monarchies 
of Assyria and Egypt, and cominanding the only route by which these 
powers could reach each other, it became, like the Netherlands in 
Europe, the battle-field of the powers contending for the mastery of 
the East. 

Palestine is essentially a mountainous country, not in the sense of 
containing independent mountain ranges, but because every part of 
the highland is in greater orless undulation. But it is not only a 
mountainous country. "The mass of hills which occupies the centre 
of the country is bordered or fiamed on both sides, east and west, by 
a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep below its own level. The slopes 
or cliffs which form, as it were, the retaining walls of this depression 

аге furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which discharge the waters 
of the hills, and form the means of communication between the 
upper and lower level. On the west this lowland interposes between 
the mountains and the sea, and is the Plain of Philistia and of 
кой! Оп ше east ip is п broad bottom of the Jordan valley, 
eep down in which rushes t i i i i 
ах E Блоа е опе river of Palestine to its grave in 

About half way up the coast the maritime plain is suddenly inter- 

rupted by a long ridge thrown out from the central mass, rising con- 


part of the na- 
tion. But even 
this definition 
might without 
impropriety be 
further circum- 
scribed ; for dur- 
ing the greater 
part of the Old 
Testament times 
the chief events 


> POSU D ‚ 2 
ai este A > = of the history 
THE JORDAN AT SUCCOTH. were confined 
1 to the district 


south of Esdraelon, which contained the cities of Hebron, Jeru- 
salem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria, the Mount of Olives, 
and Mount Carmel. The battles of the conquest and the early 
struggles of the era of the Judges once passed, Galilee subsided into 
obscurity and unimportance till the time of Christ. 

The highland district, surrounded and intersected by its broad 
lowland plains, preserves from north to south a remarkably even and. 
horizontal profile. Its average height may be taken as 1500 to 1800 
feet above the Mediterranean. It can hardly be denominated a 
plateau, yet so evenly is the general level preserved, and so thickly 
do the hills stand behind and between one another, that, when seen 
from the coast or the western part of the maritime plain, it has quite 
the appearance of a wall. This general monotony of profile is, how- 
ever, accentuated at intervals by certain centres of elevation. Be 
tween these elevated points runs the water-shed of the country, send- 
Ing off on either hand—to the Jordan valley on the east, and the 
Mediterranean on the west—the long, tortuous arms of its many 
torrent beds, . The valleys on the two sides of the water-shed differ 
considerably In character. "Those on the east are extremely steep and 
rugged. This is the case during the whole length of the southern and 
middle portions of the country. It is only when the junction between 
the Plain of Esdraelon and the Tordan valley is reached, that the 
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radual, and the ground fitted for th 

lopes become £ 3 П or the manceuvres of | tl 

snything but ¿esas реше of foot soldiers. But rugged апа diffi- but Webs шс 
cult as they are, they form the only access to the upper country from | ог uni aps no count 
this side and every man, inviting in its 


tory of Judah, у 
Benjamin, ОГ 4 wn 


S north ofthis tra 
r ct there 
ry equally cultivated is mor 


15 an Improvement: 
€ monotonous, bare, 
, 


or body of men, w ; а5 
; д аны Gut Benjamin dung Ын jeu reat part of the highlands of Judah 
est portion of th 


e year. The spring 


Ephraim from 


the Jordan val- 


ley, must have 


climbed one or 4 
other of them. 
The western 
valleysaremore 
gradual in their 


slope. Thelevel 
of the external 
plain on this | 
side is higher, 
and therefore 
the fall less, 
while, at the 
same time, the 
distance to be 
traversed Is 
much greater. 
Here again the 
valleys are the 
only means of 
communica- < 
tion between 
the lowland 
and the high- 
land. From 
Jaffa and the 
central part of 
the plain there 
are two of these 
roads “ going up to Jerusalem "" 

When the highlands of the country are more closely examined, a 
considerable difference will be found to exist in the natural condition 


and appearance of their different portions. “The south, as being | dreary and desolate. At Jerusalem this reaches its 


SHEPHERD’S FIELD AT BETHLEHEM. 

nearer ї 

ENT Sud dcsert, and farther removed from the drainage of the 

below Hebron кеа and less productive than the north. The tract 

the desert тыл ich forms the link between the hills of Judah and 

derived from its қамы to the ancient Hebrews by а term originally 
ryness (JVegeb). This was the South country. As 


been always what it is n г 
itable. Мо descriptive sketch of this p 
plete which does not allude to the caverns, 
stone districts, but here existing 1n astonish 


and ravine is pierc 


ed with them, some very large and o 


covers even those bald, gray rocks with verdure and color, and fills 
the ravines with torrents of rushing water; but in summer and 
autumn the look of the country from Hebron up to Bethel is very 
climax. То the 


west and north- 
westof the high- 
lands, where the 
sea-breezes are 
felt, there is 
considerably 
more vegeta- 
tion. 

Hitherto we 
have spoken of 
the central and 
northern рог- 
tions of Judæa. 
Its eastern por- 
tion—a tract 
some 9 or IO 
miles in width, 
by about 35 in 
length — which 
intervenes be- 
tween the cen- 
tre and the ab- 
rupt descent to 
the Dead Sea, 
is far more wild 
and  desolate, 
and that not for 
a portion of the 
year only, but 
throughout 1t. 
This must have 


ow—an uninhabited desert, because uninhab- 
art of the country can 
characteristic of а 
ing numbers. 


be com- 
П lime- 
Every hi 

f curious for- 
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mation—perhaps partly natural, partly artificial —others ma groa 
Many of them are connected with most important an es 5 
events of the ancient history of the country. Especially is ne 
of the district now under consideration. Machpelah, Mak < аһ, 
Adullam, Engedi, names inseparably connected with the lives, EM 
tures, and deaths of Abraham, Joshua, David, and other Old es © 
ment worthies, аге all within the small circle of the territory o 
Judæa. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one of these caverns, how- 
ever small, which has not at some time or other furnished a hiding- 
place to some ancient Hebrew from the sweeping incursions of Philis- 
tine or Amalekite. 

The bareness and dryness which prevail more or less in Judæa are 
owing partly to the absence of wood, partly to its proximity to the 
desert, and partly to a scarcity of water arising from its distance from 
the Lebanon. But to this discouraging aspect there are some impor- 
tant exceptions. The Valley of Urtås, south of Bethlehem, contains 
springs which, in abundance and excellence, rival even those of 
Naöliis; the huge ** Pools of Solomon” are enough to supply a 
district for many miles around them; and the soil, under a generous 
course of irrigation, would produce its fruits in abundance. There 
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ith i f oak, and set off by contrast with the bare slope. _ 
Fabel el Duhy (the so-called * Little Hermon ””) and the White hij 
of Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth is the plain of 2 
Buttauf, an upland tract hitherto very imperfectly deserj | 
apparently of а similar nature to Esdraelon, though much 
elevated. Тһе notices of this romantic district in the Bible are 
scanty; in fact, till the date of the New Testament, when it. 
acquired the name Galilee, it may be said, for all purposes of his К 
to be hardly mentioned. And even in New Testament times 
interest is confined to a very small portion—the south and sout ! 
corner, containing Nazareth, Cana, ana Nain, on the confines o 
Esdraelon, Capernaum, Tiberias, and Gevnesaret, on the margi 
the lake. ; i 

Few things are a more constant source of surprise to the str Ч 
in the Holy Land than the manner i» which the hill-tops are, 
throughout, selected for habitation. А tawn in a valley is a rar 
exception. Оп the other hand, scarce a sipgie eminence of the mul. 
titude always in sight but is crowned with its city or village, Inha 
ited or in ruins, often so placed as if not accesubility but Inaccessj- | 
bility had been the object of its builders. And iuaced such was th 


is every evidence that the country was once more thickly wooded, 
but the trees have disappeared before the frequent wars of the olden 


object. These groups of naked, forlorn structures, piled irregularly | 
one over the other on the curve of the hill-top, are the lineal descen 


ants. if, indee 


they do n 


sometimes con- ` 


tain the actua | 


remains, of th — 


*fenced cities. Í 


great and walleg 
p to heaven," 


which are so fre- 


quently men- E 


tioned in the 
records of the Is- 
raelite conquest. 

Monotonous ; 
and uninviting 
asthe Holy Land | 
appears to per 
sons of to-day 
visiting it from 
the more fertile 
lands of Europe 
and America, it 
was a very Eden 
; to the Israelites 
after their forty 
years of wander- 
ing in the fright- 
ful desert. After 


marching all day 


time. This vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of the 
climate, and by preserving the water in many a ravine and natural 


reservoir where it is now rapidly dried up by the hot sun of the early 


summer, must have influenced materially the look and resources of the 
country. 


No sooner, 


considerable improvement is perceptible. 
down from the mo 


the plains of Akka 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


up by the immense procession, and hailing with deli 


care of the sea, or watching for the well by which the halt for the 


of the wandering, and cravin the rar i 
3 t 
quails descende 4 g е treat of animal food when the 


The hills | th 
We may imagine 


: 10 : ; 
nt Mount Ephraim ine. promised heritage, 


- shade, 


through the 
blinding clouds — | 
of dust stirred | 

ght an occasional 


2 


indulgence in fish ; after enduring the heat, the toil 
€ despondency, and all the various hardships of that desert march, 


with what delight the Israelites entered upon their 


We can well understand how grate 


€ test which followed their long wanderings, how delic 


yards, and 
covering the country with th 


to its fer 


contrast wit 
e brought 
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tility and the vast population inhabiting it, are in striking * 
h its present aspect of barrenness and desolation. 
down by the unbelief of the Jews still blights it. Long 
г misrule and warfare have despoiled and depopulated it. Its 


could fall so much as wa 
The seen that in sixty miles 
cannot be less than 200 
total fall is 660 feet. 


5 represented in that space, 
of direct distance the cours 


miles, owing to its tortuous channel The 


The whole length of the Jordan, from the 


- == = === E ===>>> 


MOUNT HATTIN. 


hills, once so luxuriant with waving grain and bending vine, are now | fountain at Dan to the place where it enters the Dead Sea, is ninety- 


bare rocks. 


its forests, lies open to the sun, which 
now scorches where it once fertil- 
ized. Everything bears the mark 
of the curse, but also affords unan- 
swerable testimony to the truth of 
Him who has said He will yet gather 
Israel from the four quarters of the 
carth unto His own land again. 

Of the rivers of the Holy Land, 
the most important, whether we con- 
sider its physical peculiarities, or its 
Sacred and historic interest, is the 
Jordan. Its highest source, or rather, 
the source of its principal tributary, 
Is in Wady el-Teim, near the village 
of Hasbeiya, at the western base of 
Hermon ; but the true historic sources 
of the river are at Tell el-Kády 
(Dan), in the plain of Hüleh ; and 
at Banias (Cæsarea-Philippi), on the 
Southern slope of Hermon. The 
three Streams unite, and fall into 
ids Hüleh, about ten miles below 

ell el-Kådy, Issuing from this little 
Vin thetiver rushes on through a 
Calilec Koléapie valley to the Sea of 
lese n leaving the Sea of Gal- 

Uns In a tortuous course to 


the Dead Sea Previ 
Pedition of i» revious to the ex- 


Must be some 
Vead Sea and 
18 only sixty 


Its early and latter rains, once preserved in reservoirs, | two miles as the crow flies. 
and conducted by winding channels to water the ground in the seasons 
of drought, now flow off unheeded to the sea. 


The breadth and depth of the river vary greatly. In spring, when 
The land, stripped of | highest, it has been found to be 180 yards wide in some places, 


е АМ 


— 


COAST OF TYRE 


D SIDON. 
In other places, 


18 


in the summer, 1 


utenant Lynch, it had been conjectured that there | and entirely pafordaple. 3 valley through Which it flows, is about 
error in the calculation of the relative levels of the 
the Lake of Tiberias. 
miles; and it was thought impossible that 


but three feet deep. 


i 4 4 
i tween thet мо | five miles wide, an 
Fondene I it the Jordan | sandy and barren, but the 


the soil IS 


is hemmed in by bold DE ed witk 


banks of the river are 
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iod, however, the Gadites, a bold, lawless tribe, impatient of con — 
rol; pushed their advance farther northward and occupied the territory 
bordering the great plain of the Haurán, ` 

The half-tribe of Manasseh were assigned the country to the 


a thick undergrowth. The waters of the Jordan are very clear and 
The OronTEs ranks next in importance to the Jordan. Its modern 
name is el'- Азу (** The Rebellious’’) ; and it is also called el- Màklüb 


i i i in included the fertile an Н 5 
(** The Inverted ”), from the fact of its running, as is thought, ina | north Ч Eenh and their doma d thickl 
wrong direction. Its highest source is in the plain of Buká'a, at the | wooded c 
base of Anti-Lebanon, beside the ruins of Lybon. Its length, from 


y of Bashan, and Argob, with its teeming Population 
and strongly fortified cities, up to the slopes of Mount Hermon, 

Тһе division of the country west of 
the Jordan was made by lot, and Was 
conducted by Joshua. The exactness 
and fairness with which the different | 
territories were assigned to the tribes 
have excited the surprise and admira. 
tion of all historians. 

Judah seems to have had the first 
share, in consequence of the assertion 
of Caleb's claim to Hebron, which 
Moses had promised to him as a Special 
reward for his fidelity. His claim was 
admitted, and Joshua added his bless- 
ing. Caleb, who at the age of eighty- ` 
five was still as strong for war as when 
he was forty, drove out the Anakim 
from Hebron, and then attacked Debir, 
which was taken by his nephew Oth- 
niel, whose valor was rewarded with 
the hand of Caleb's daughter Achsah. 
Her demand of a special inheritance 
from her father, who gave her the upper 
and the nether springs, is an interesting 
picture of patriarchal life. The gen- 
eral inheritance of Judah began at the 
wilderness of Zin, on the border of 
Edom, while their southern border 
the fountain to the bend at the lake near Antioch, is about one hun- | stretched across the wilderness to “ the river of Egypt." The Dead 
dred and twenty-five miles; and from thence to the sea, twenty-four | Sea formed their east coast, and the northern border was drawn from 
miles. я the mouth of Jordan westward, past the south side of the hill of 

The LITANY is the next in magnitude. There is some doubt about Jerusalem (which lay therefore outside the boundary) to Kirjath- 
its ancient name. It rises near Ba'albek, flows in an easy current | jearim, in Mount Ephraim, whence the western border skirted the 
down the Buká'a, receiving several tributaries from the mountain land of the Philistines, and touched the Mediterranean, 
ranges on each side. After leaving the plain, it enters a subiime| ` The tribe of ЈОЅЕРН had the centre of the land across from Jordan 


gorge intersecting the edge of Lebanon, and falls into the Mediter- to the Mediterranean. EPHRAIM lay north of Judah; but between 
ranean a few miles north of Tyre. Its 


total length is about fifty-five miles. 

The Orontes and the Litany are not 
properly rivers of the Holy Land pro- 
per, but as they are so closely con- 
nected with its associations, we include 
them in this sketch. 

Immediately after the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, the land was 
divided among the nine and a-half 
tribes which crossed the Jordan and 
settled in Palestine. Reuben and Gad 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, pleased 
with the rich grazing land east of the 
Jordan, made their home in that sec- 
tion, and were allowed to do so upon 
the condition of first assisting in the 
conquest of Canaan, which condition 
they fulfilled. "They were very rich in 
flocks and herds, and the rich, well- 
watered pasture lands east of the Jor- 
dan attracted them strongly, 

The boundaries of the tribes can be 
given only with approximation, owing 
to the want of a really excellent map, =o 
and this remark applies as well to the MOUNT TA 
larger part of Palestine as to the Trans- 

Jordanic district. Тһе territory of Reuben was the most southern. | them wer: istri jami 
Its southern boundary was the river Arnon, which stream empties into | The Mb cU 2 FEN хоо bue per sod E 
the Dead Sea, about midway between its northern and southern ends. | of the plain of Jericho to Bethel, wh it t kab 53 thward to 
zr потре Ponndary extended from the upper end of the Dead Sea Beth-Horon, and thence up 2: xn den er аге Јоши ae 
astward to the desert. northern border passed west fro a j outh of 
sd fe at nay yy UH 
і тебу,” probably the ай, Falaik or Wády al-Khassab, which 


A 


BOR. 


f botes 


3572) 


«. 


4 


к 


vs 


Da АС. 
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ification). Besides the sacred valley of Shechem, it in- 
f the finest parts of Palestine, the mountains of Ephraim, 
nd fertile maritime plain of Sharon, proverbial for its 


e same sign 
ed some o 
e great a 


10565 „in addition to the land of Bashan and Gilead, east of 
which had been allotted to Machir and his son Gilead, 
west of Jordan, north of Ephraim. The extent of 
> territories of this tribe is accounted for, first, by the reward due 
Be of Machir, and next by the right established by the 
of Zelophehad to a share of the inheritance. The northern 
very difficult to determine, some very important towns of 
being expressly named as within the lots of Asher and 
Further we find the children of Joseph complaining to 
hat they had only one lot, namely, Mount Ephraim, instead 
of the two given them by Jacob, and that they could not drive out 
the Canaanites from Beth-shean and the valley of Jezreel, because of 
their chariots of iron, and Joshua assigns to them ‘‘the wooded moun- 
tain," which can hardly be any other than Carmel. 

During the long time that the encampment at Gilgal remained the 
head-quarters of the Israelites, they seem to have preserved the mili- 


daughters 
frontier 15 
Manasseh 
]ssachar. 
oshua t 


tary system organized in the desert, with the tabernacle in the centre | Esdraelon. 
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| of Merom, 


ISSACHAR' inheritanc 
valley of Jezreel, WEE Be ars HA E Å horer 
opened to the Jordan on the east, and Pa closed eine ы: “cen 
the hills of Gilboa, and on the north by the highlands of son Бу 
among which Mount Tabor was conspicuous on the fronti mn 
territory seems to have been taken out of that of Manas ite 
Simeon’s was out of Judah. The effect of its richness and serie n 
on the character and history of the tribe has been noticed i ope 
tion with Jacob's blessing. ER 

ASHER had the rich maritime plain extending from Mount C 
to “great Sidon,” and “the strong city of Tyre:" the WU 
the former was included in their inheritance, though the e. 
possess it. In their case, too, both Jacob and Moses had eka 
prophetic intimation of the influence of the tribe’s position š ү 

, NAPHTALI, the most powerful of the northern tribes obtained th 
highlands which form the southern prolongation of the range of 
Lebanon, bounded on the east by the Upper Jordan, the е А 
” and the Sea of Chinneroth; and looking down on the 
west upon the maritime plain of Asher, just as Zebulon looked down 
from the southern part of the same highlands into the valley of 


of the camp. = = 


But at length 


they removed to 


SHILOH, south 


of Shechem, 1n 


the territory of 


Ephraim, and 
there they set up 


the tabernacle, 


where it remain- 


ed till the time of 


Samuel. There 


were still seven 


tribes that had 
not received 
their inherit- 
ance, and Joshua 
reproved them 
for their slack- 
ness in taking 
Jossession of the 
and. We are 
not told on what 
principles the 
Jortions already 
allotted had 
een divided, 
except that on 
the east of Jor- 
dan the bounda- 


ries were assign- 
ed to Moses. 
Now, however, 
three men were appointed from each tribe to make a survey of the 
rest of the land, and to divide it into seven portions, which, with 
their several cities, they described in a book. The survey being fin- 
ished, Joshua cast lots for the seven portions before the tabernacle in 
Shiloh. The result was as follows, the tribes being named in the 
order in which their lots came out : 

BENJAMIN had the eastern part of the territory that lay between 
Tes and Ephraim, embracing the plain of Jericho and the northern 
Ani ands of the later Judæa, a region admirably suited to the wild 
js martial character of the tribe. 

a ms had an inheritance taken out of the portion already allotted 

varo » for whom it was found to be too large, namely, the south- 

Қ” part of the maritime plain, with the land bordering on the 

the M. a far eastward as Beer-sheba. ‘Their western coast lay along 
жазыы С to the north of Askelon. | : 

ordi РИ received the mountain range which forms the northern 
slopes of on great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, between the eastern 

2 armel on the west, and the southwest shore of the Sea of 

eroth and the course of the Jordan, to about opposite the mouth 


of : : : 
шин Hieromax on the east. Тһе rich mountain passes which led 


to the valley of Jezreel seem to be referred to in the blessing 
» “Rejoice, O Zebulun, in thy goings ош.” 


DAN had at first a very small territory northwest of Judah, from 
Japho (Joppa) to the border of Simeon, almost entirely occupied by 


the Philistines. For this reason, and because they found their lot 
too small for them, they made an expedition against Leshem, or Laish, 
in the extreme north of the Jand, at the sources of the Jordan. They 
took the city and destroyed the inhabitants, and gave it the name of 
Dan. It became one of the two landmarks in the phrase which was 
used to describe the whole extent of the land from north to south, 
“ from Dan even to Beersheba.” In the Book of Judges, we have a 
fuller account of the expedition at the time when it took place (about 
B. C, 1406). 

Lastly, Joshua himself re 
place he asked for, namely, Timnath-serah, in Moun 
he built the city of that name. 

It must be remembered that the allotments were made not only to 
the tribes as a whole, but to the families of each tribe, as is expressly 
stated in each case: * This is the inheritance of the tribes фу ‘heir 
families." “Thus we shall expect to find the possessions of each tribe 
proportional to the number of its families, as determined by the борын 
taken in the plains of Moab. This is generally the case; but there 
still remain inequalities which can only be accounted for БІЛЕ E 
tive importance assigned to the tribes, on principles already indica 


ceived, as his personal inheritance, the 
t Ephraim, and 


HOLY LAND. 
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g р р J i d still remains. 

n the dy ng rophecy o Jacob The reat pre onderance of udah in this world though a better rest remained, an 2 

re- е wer ‹ е ivered into their hand 3 and al ор resis ance ce 
| { ecti | he prince and enemies ere d li | | = I | 

; ! Inence as t I en ri t 

ar d oseph relates to their respective р em hath ; 1 


; ; ily house of Israe]. 
heir of the whole family. EN шан 
The failures after- 
ward brought to 
light were in the 
people them- 
selves. 

And what en- 
couragement js 
here furnished to 
the heaven- 
bound pilgrim } 
To the land 
which was re- 
ceived by God's 
ancient people 
they went 
through many 
hardships and 
difficulties, 
through floods, 
and wildernesses 
and legions of 
opposing foes. 
They had both 
real and imagin- 
ary discourage- 
ments to grapple 
with. Even so 
5 the kingdom of 
SCENE IN GALILEE. Heavy emiti нс 


: : A5 с : T 7 into it, though 
Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of its inheritance, 1986 and through much tribulation we must enter into it, g 


provision was next made for the habitation of the Levites and the lit be a purchased possession and а promised ups PE 
cities of refuge. Six cities of refuge were appointed by the people | neither Sihon king of the Amorites, nor Og king of Bashan, nor the 


themselves: : i å } E -. E? 


three on the 
west of Jordan, 
namely, Ka- 
desh in Gali- 
lee, in the high- 
lands of Naph- 
tali; Shechem, 
in Mount 
Ephraim, and 
Hebron, in the 
mountains of 
Judah; and 
three on the 
east of Jordan, 
namely, for 
Reuben, Bezer, 
in the wilder- 
ness; for Gad, 
Ramoth, in Gi- 
lead; for the 
half-tribe of 
Manasseh, Go- 
lan, in Bashan. Е 

The Levites 2 
having claimed 2 
the right given 
to them by © 
Moses, received 
forty-eight cit- 
ies and their 
suburbs, which 
were given up 


MOUNT M MS 
by the several MORIAH, WITH THE 


tribes in proportion to the cities the i 
portion t ° they possessed. “Their allotment i i i 
oe Men similis or the Levites has already been describes tp ALIE dre the sons of Anak, could hinder the Israelites from 
Do did Jen vah v Isat the land which he had sworn to their аа ЇР ber. neither shall the power of the enemy, however 
9 * they had obtained their promised rest | who takes m m TER сан d Cod ua uec 17 
im the whole armor of God. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE BIBLE 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 
BY REV. JOHN WILSON. | 


Damascus is believed to be the oldest city оп the globe. 
says it was founded by Uz, the son of Aram. 
it was a noted city in the days of Abram, whose steward Eliezer was 
a native of the place. 
It was taken by David (2 Sam. viii. 5) and by Jeroboam 


own kings. 
П. (2 Kingsxiv. 28). 
It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible, 
and at one time was 
a formidable rival of 
the Israelitish mon- 
archy. Naaman the 
Syrian dwelt here, 
and it was here that 
the miraculous con- 
version of St. Paul 
occurred. The city 
has been held by the 
Åssyrians, Babylon- 
lans, Persians, Seleu- 
cide, Romans, and 
Turks, The last have 
held it since A. p. 
1506. It now con- 
tains a population of 
about 150,000 souls. 
It is celebrated with 
SEN as one of 
så most beautiful 
i delightful cities' 
n the East. “The 
9nentals call it the 


DAMASCUS. 


« Paradise on earth." Тһе surrounding country is very fertile and 
beautiful. It is the most purely oriental city yet remaining of all that 
are mentioned in the Bible. Its public buildings are extremely fine. 
Many of its private residences, though not very attractive outwardly, 
are fitted up within in the most costly and beautiful manner. 


Josephus 
However this may be, 


It subsequently became a royal city, with its 


THE ancient city 
of Corinth was the 
capital of Achaia, 
and was situated on 
the isthmus which 
separates the Ionian 
sea from the Ægean. 


The city stood on a 
small island, and 
possessed two ports 
—one on the east 


and one on the west. 
Its location made it 
of necessity one of 
the most important 
M | Ill) : I 1 commercial cities of 
zm ЛЕН ec 5-5 е MILLA АШ А W Greece, and also a 
m | military post of the 
greatest strategic 
| value. Besides con- 
trolling the trade be- 
tween the east an 
west, it was the key 
of the Peloponnesus, 
and the highway be- 


5 re orthern and 
RUINS OF CORINTH. tween n n 


oce COPS 
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re ity i i 14 wickedn 
i i eatu [i i sperity, and relapsed into 1ts o Iness, 
t й t was strongly fortified, а prominent feat of its magnificence and prosp , half. à 2 


isti i с risi Paul labored here a 
defence consisting of the Acro-Corinth, a huge rock rising 2,000 feet | Apostle tles 
is 


he site is ov 
i si заааг e church he founded here. I n 
above the 1 l of th , With almost perpendicular sides, and room | are addressed to the M m 


a wretched place, with 
few vestiges of its 
former greatness, 


THE island of Malta 
or Melita, as it is called 
in Acts xxviii. 1, is 
noted as the scene of 
the shipwreck of бү 
Paul. It is a roc 
island in the Mediter- 
ranean, sixty-two miles 
south of Sicily, seven. 
teen miles long and 
nine broad, containin 
about 100 square miles. 
The population num- 
bers about 100,000, 
It is an important mil- 
itary and commercial 
point, and its posses- 
sion has always been 
desired by the great 
trading nations of Eu- 
rope. It was seized by 
the Phoenicians at an 
„early day. These were 
dispossessed by the 
Greeks of Sicily, who 
were driven out by the 
Carthaginians, who in 
242 B. C. were expelled 
= = = == E == 2 by the Romans. Itwas 
THE CITY AND HARBOR OF LA VALETTA. а Roman possession in 

the days of St. Paul. 
for a town upon its summit. Corinth was one of the largest, most | It is now held by the English, who obtained possession of it in 1814. 
densely populated and wealthiest cities of Greece. It was noted for | It is regarded as the key to the Mediterranean. The principal city, 
its wickedness, and the infamous worship of Venus which was cele- | La Valetta, possesses a fine harbor, and is strongly fortified. St. 
2 å : t Paul's bay, which is be- 
=== ==" lieved to be the scene of 
: the Apostle's shipwreck, 
is a small inlet on the 
north side of the island, 
opening towards the east, 
which answers well to the 
description in the 27th 
chapter of Acts. 


SIDON, the Zidon of the 
Old Testament, and now 
called Saida, was situated 
on the Mediterranean, 20 
miles north of Tyre, and 
the same distance south 
of the present city of 
Beyrout. It is one of the 
most ancient cities in the 
world, and is mentioned 
by Jacob in Genesis xlix. 
13. It is believed to 
have been founded by 
Zidon, the eldest son of 
Canaan, soon after the 
: deluge. It was once a 
place of great wealth and 
importance, possessing å 
: — splendid harbor and an 
SIDON ; extensive maritime trade. 
4 Its inhabitants were 
archi famous for thee Ea 
: Chitecture, and glass-making. Si š 
Saviour, and many of the inhabitants believed on him. 


brated here. The Romans destroyed the city B. с. 140, but Julius 


i à ; mas navigation, astron 
Cæsar made it a Roman colony, and it speedily regained its former | visited by the omy, 


circuit. Its in- 
habitants were 
warlike, weal- 
thy, and far 
advanced in 
civilization. 
The great city 
had long been 
the mistress of 
the East; but 
it was steeped 
in wickedness 
and luxury. 
The prophet 
Jonah was sent 
more than 800 
years before 
Christ to warn 
It of its ap- 
proaching de- 
struction. By 
а timely .re- 
pentance it 
averted its 
doom for a 
While; but 
about 753 B.C., 
the period of 
the founding 
of Rome, it 
Was captured 
by the Medes 
UnderArbaces 
and nearly д, 
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Tur City of Nineveh was the metropolis of ancient Assyria. It| the “grave ” of its ruins (Nah. i. 14) were so covered with soil as to 
was situated on the banks of the Tigris, opposite and below the mod- | seem like natural hills. Since 1841, Layard and Botta have exca- 
ern Mosul. It is described as an immense city, three days' journey in 


vated its ruins, making many important discoveries. 


Y à century later, in strict accorda 
i. 3) and Zephaniah (ii. 13); ! 
nd Nabopolassar; and so complete was 1ts 
» tor ages, its site has been well nigh lost. 
€ Nineveh of the Bible ever existed. Т 


TYRE. 


of the most famous cities of ancient times, was ШЕ ceps 

eat of enormous wealth and power. dt n 

f the Mediterranean Sea, Vasa Ue 
osh. xix. 29). 

wg 2 werful 


псе with the prophecies Tyre, one c 
d time captured | tal of Bheenicie, and үре seat : 
i ituated on the eastern 
ТА edid d the tribe of Asher by Josh 


lony of Zidon, but rapidly became the most po 


it was а secon 


Infidels have denied | limits assigne 
he mounds which were originally а со 
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city from the 


CANA OF 


and opulent city of the East. It possessed large fleets, and controlled 
the trade of the Mediterranean. Tyre does not begin to figure in the 
Bible until the reign of David, who formed a close alliance with the 
famous Tyrian monarch Hiram, which was continued by Solomon. 


mainland to the 
island, and the 
city was taken, 
After various 
changes, Tyre at 
length became а 
possession of the 
Romans. It was 
taken by the 
Christiansdurin 
the Crusades, and 
subsequently re- 
captured by the 
Turks. 


Two sites are 
claimed as Cana 
of Galilee, the 
villagewhich had 
the honor of be- 


our Lord's first 
miracle.. The 
| traditional site is 
at Kefr Kenna, 
a small village 
about 43 miles 
northwest of 
Nazareth. It now 
5 23| contains only the 
== Sane S ANS AS ruins of a church 


GALILEE. said to stand 


over the house in 
which the miracle was performed. It also contains the fountain, from 
which it is asserted the water which was made wine was drawn, The’ 
claims of the other site are advocated by no less an authority than 
Dr. Robinson, who places the village of the Gospel at Kana-ei-jelil, 


The Tyrians rendered important aid in the construction of David's | which is situated about nine miles north of Nazareth. 


Palace, and Solo EO EL 


XC m i 
mon’s Temple 


and royal resi- 
dence at Jerusa- 
lem. The Tyri- 
ans were gross 
idolaters, and the 


marriage of Ahab 


King of Israel 
with a princess 
of this nation === 
brought many = 
woes upon Israel. 
The prophecies 
of the Old Testa- 
ment abound in 
denunciations of 
Tyre for her 
wickedness, and 
predictions of = 
her punishment. 
The city was 
taken and de- 
stroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as 
had been fore- 
told; but the 
great body of the 
inhabitants fled 
from the main- 
land to an island 
Opposite, and ў 

about thirty stadia from the old city, and which had served as a sort 
of suburb or port to it. Here a new Tyre was founded, which at 
length rivalled its predecessor in riches, magnificence, and power. It 
was strongly fortified, and when Alexander the Great summoned it to 
yield to him, B. c. 332, it was able to resist him in а siege of seven 
months’ duration. Alexander built a causeway oí the ruins of the old 


GEBAL. 


ч 
GEBAL was a seaport and dis 


tric enic ituated 
north of Beyrout. It was t of Phænicia, and was situ 


be a place of importance in ancient times 
цан ын 9), and the seat of the Forn of Thammuz, a Syrian 
ike y supposed to be the same as the Phænician Adonis, and 
non w € Egyptian Osiris. Тһе district of Gebal and all Leba- 
еге assigned to the Hebrews, but were never fully possessed. 


ing the scene of ` 


м” 57 Sp. 
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y called Jaffa, is one of the 


jorra, 10) ortsin the world. It was 


2) 
jent sea, Un. 
most ane nes Pie principal port of the 


in fo 48) because of its nearness to Jeru- 
2) 


Holy Лү lies on the Mediterranean, 35 
f Jerusalem, and 30 miles 
It wasa border town of 
Here were landed the 


m. 
salem: thwest © 


ribe of Dan. 
rials fo 
d Temples, W 


the t 
mate 
secon 


"ere and Lebanon. Jonah took ship here 
Tyr rarshish, and here St. Peter raised 
for -as from the dead, and enjoyed the E 
Dor \ly vision which taught him God's 
hen чы to save the Gentiles as well as the 
шиг The city is still an important port. 
Je arbor is bad, being shallow and ex 
nosed to the winds. The city stands ona 
promontory jutting out into the sea, rising 
height of about 150 feet, crowned with 
a fortress, and offering on all sides рїс- 
turesque and varied prospects. The popu- 
lation numbers about 15,000, more than 
one-half being Turks and Arabs. The 
Latins, Greeks, and Armenians have each 
a church here. 


toa 


JERICHO was a city of Benjamin, lying , 
; 2 RE 
about 7 miles from the Jordan, and 18 ^ 


miles east-northeast from Jerusalem. It -——————— 
was a very ancient city, and was the first 


place in the Promised Land taken by === 


the Israelites after their passage of the Ес 


Jordan, the capture being accomplished 


by the miraculous destruction of its 


walls. А new Jericho was afterwards 


built on a neighboring site, and be- 


came a noted place, second in impor- 
tance only to Jerusalem. It contained 
a school of the prophets, and was the 
residence of Elisha. Our Saviour 
visited it, and gave sight to two blind 
men here (Matt. xx. 29-34), and for- 
gave Zaccheus (Luke xix. 1-10). 
Tradition makes the lofty mountain, ^y 
called Quarantana, to the northwest Зол 
of the city, the scene of the fasting | | 
and temptation of our Lord іп the 
Wilderness after his baptism. Тһе 
над site of Jericho is a matter of dis- 
pute. 


| | 


> 
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TRE city of Athens was the capital 
of Attica, in Greece, and the chief seat 
of Grecian learning and civilization. 
The modern city stands on the site of 
Е ancient predecessor, and is the capi- 
al of the modern kingdom of Greece. 
edi aeien city was situated four miles 
5 Er the Saronic Gulf, and four and 
which miles from the town of Piræus, 
Station Constituted its port and naval 
ve In its palmy days Athens - у 

on үлестес with Piræus by a system of fortifications known as the 
ша” = 5 These enclosed (һе space between the city and port, 
us sd uninterrupted communication between them. Іп 
splendid time Athens became the most powerful as well as the most 
Of its publi of Greece, and the fame of its beauty, the magnificence 

ter ex KE works, and the brilliancy of its literature, will never die. 

Ominion КЕНДЕ various vicissitudes of fortune, it passed under the 
Apostle Pa ite Romans, and during this period was visited by the 

ve remain; ne his journey from Macedonia. St. Paul Appears to 
delivered Wa in Athens some time, and during his residence there 
Athens,” тш discourse on the Areopagus to the men of 
MNquisitive DE remark of the writer of the Acts concerning the 

Tacter of the people of Athens is attested by the unani- 


ТІ 


271 


THE FALL ОЕ JERICHO. 
St. Paul founded а Christian Church at 
The city of Athens was built round å 


central rocky height called the Acropolis, an elevation about three 
hundred feet above the general level of the town, and six hundred 
feet above the Mediterranean. Near this height are several smaller 
elevations with valleys between. Northwest of the Acropolis Is å 
moderate hill, on which stands the temple of Theseus. Ata short ae 
tance from the northwest angle is the Areopagus, where St. Paul de- 
livered his memorable address to ‘‘ the men of Athens.” The pino 
pal buildings on the summit of the Acropolis were the Propyless, 
Erechtheum, and the Parthenon. | The Propylæa served as an n 
ment to the hill, and also as a military defence of the approach Кол 
the city to the summit of the hill. Among the ancients it w 


mous voice of antiquity. 
Athens during his stay there. 


SÅ 
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ore admired than the Parthenon for its grandeur and general effect, | of цох was the Өшір of Bike шаал Marr sh 

wore а „пап 9 t ret . БХ 7 e. |in the engraving. was 2 8 structure, buil 

and » skill with which the difficulties of the site were overcome | eng AE Ç 2 Built 

The ая to it was seventy feet broad, and consisted of а flight | of white marble, and adorned with statuary and sculptures. Тһе ruins 
e approa г у аа, а 


of sixty marble steps. It contained the only gates by which the | һауе been cleared of me Ыр н sarto unded and the 
Acropolis could be entered. Passing through the Propylæa, опе | modern traveller can obtain from them a very far idea of ‘the 


RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS—ATHENS. RUINS OF THE TEMPLE ОЕ VICTORY—ATHENS, 


entered the Acropolis itself, and saw on the right hand the grand | original shape and appearance of the ancient structure. То Pericles, 
building of the Parthenon, and on the left the scarcely less beautiful | above all their other leaders, the Athenians owed the beauty and 
Erechtheum. The Parthenon was by common consent the noblest | perfection of the buildings upon the Acropolis. Не was resolved that 
building of the ancient world, and the most beautiful monument of | this, the most sacred spot in Attica, should be also the most noted 
Athens. It stood on the very summit of the Acropolis, and was con- | for its beauty and splendor, and he lavished with a liberal though 
structed of pure white marble. It was a temple erected in honor of I judicious hand the revenues of the state upon this great work. It 


Pallas Athené, the protecting divinity of === = ————— = = 
Athens, and was regarded as the most : 
sacred place in the city. It formed the 
most conspicuous object in any view of 
the town, and was the first thing to greet 
the eye of the traveller approaching from 
the sea. It is regarded by modern archi- 
tects as the most perfect building ever con- 
structed, and was adorned with rare and 
beautiful sculptures from the hand of 
Phidias, the greatest of the artists of 
Greece. It was built in the best period 
of architecture, and under the inspiration 
of the highest genius in art. After the 
introduction of Christianity it was con- 
verted into a Christian Church, and used 
as such until the conquest of Greece by 
the Turks. In 1687, during a war be- 
tween the Turks and Venetians, the former 
converted it into a powder magazine. А 
Venetian shell exploded the magazine and 
threw down the interior of the temple. 
During the last century some of its most 
beautiful sculptures were carried to Eng- 
land by Lord Elgin, and are now in the 
British Museum at London. 

The Erechtheum stood on the left or 
northern side of the Acropolis. It was : Е - 
oblong in shape, with a portico of six 5 OF THE PARTHENON—ATHENS. 

Ionic columns at the east end, and a kind of transept at the west, a | was in full sight of all this magnificence that St. Paul appealed to the 

portico of four columns on the north, and the portico of caryatides | Athenians to forsake the rade of their Heathen acne and turn 

standing on a basement, eight feet high, on the south. It was re- | to the faith of the God who duelo in temples not made with hands. 

ere ‘the hi Ян Бұ 95, ene: n of ancient times, and was | The Athenians heard him with хас š but with characteristic 
eld in the highest veneration by the Athenians. ity. ` 25%. Я å : 

Besides the buildings already enumerated, several others of less size HR зээ Å ne hib EE zi so mer and 
and importance stood upon the Acropolis, Опе of the most famous | became Christians ЧЭ A Wa 1) ine’ 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
ANIMALS, BIRDS, INSECTS AND REPTILES 


THAT ARE MENTIONED IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BY THE REV. A. F. 


,enth chapter of Leviticus contains directions to regulate 
THE eleve od of the Israelites, and to keep them from defilement 
he mima vith any sort of dead flesh which they were not permitted 
by conto guadrupeds, those only might be eaten which completely 
to eats e hoof and chew the cud (verses 3-8). Of fsh, all those 
= eaten which һауе both scales and fins, but no others (verses 
might of birds, nineteen are prohibited by name, which appear to 
Ор types of all sorts of birds of prey, along with the bat, which 
comprise ‚4 as a bird (verses 13-19). Of flying insects, those only 
ic furnished with two long legs for leaping, like the grass- 
а ere permitted to be eaten (verses 20-23). Of creeping 
hopper» AGENS. including small quadrupeds, such as rats and mice, 
things es, worms, mollusks and crawling insects, none might be 
with nen 29-38, 41-44). 


GROUP OF ANIMALS WHICH THE I 


The coney, called by naturalists ZZyrax Syriachus, is about the size 
f : vell-grown rabbi with short 02 round head, long plagierade 
Sø: » DO tail, and nails instead of claws. The toes of the camel, o 
alch it is said “he divideth not the hoof,” are divided above bii 
toe ДІР united in a sort of cushion or pad resting upon the bar po 
rupeds the foot, which is * like the sole of a shoe." Of all the q хэ 
i to hay of which the Law forbids the flesh to be eaten, the swine se ES 

Mace € been regarded as the most unclean (Is. lxv. 45 Ixvi. 3 ИН 
Vult “ТІ. 18, I9). By “the eagle” is probably meant the ri n 
5 ane vulture fulvus, called by the Arabs, Nisr. Тһе ; каете å 
(verse verd to designate the black kite, 277245 ater. By “7 ^ dh 
appears )some suppose the ostrich to be intended, the name o Mr 
as «qp, 10 mean “the daughter of greediness," but others exp sin Å 
е daughter of wailing.” The “great qui"! was probably the 

13 


SRAELITES WERE FORBIDDEN TO U 


THOMPSON, A. M. 


horned owl (Bubo maximus) well known in Egypt. Тһе < pelican" 
is a large and heavy bird, with a great extent of wing, and is an ex- 
cellent swimmer. The Hebrew term for it signifies “© vomiter,’’ most 
probably from its disgorging what it has swallowed. Mr. Tristram 
is inclined to identify ** zhe swan” with the purple water-hen, Por- 
phyrio antiquarum, which frequents marshes and the sedge by the 
banks of rivers in the regions bordering on the Mediterranean. The 
name ‘‘stork’’ most likely designates both the white stork and the 
black stork, which are found in the Holy Land and the East, 
Various opinions have been formed as to what considerations di- 
rected the line by which clean animals were separated from unclean. 
It has been held (1) that the food forbidden was a test of obedience, 
like the prohibition to Adam of **the tree of knowledge; ” (2) that 


lit is impossible to refer the line of demarcation to anything but the 


—— 


E AS FOOD. 


arbitrary will of God; (3) but the notion pita hes Ge 
with most favor is, that the distinction 18 based y о т poe 

mbolical ground. It was Israel’s call to be Je c ups E 
z le (Deut. xiv. 21). Their daily meals should remin e 
people t sham separated them from the whole Gentile m 25i bol 
povan Tord Тһе clean animals answer typically to Goc sho 
шо бс unclean to the idolatrous Gentiles. So St. M Ms 
E 11-15) of the ‘ sheet bound En Jer en RE НАС 
МЭХЭЭ А ал сорай he was pmminded: n 
of the abolition of distinction no x 

i att. xv. 11), but between Jewa 
Genti Vl d Vibe мү of God is not шаш — 
em ЕР en. peace and joy in the Holy Ghost (Rom. 


” 


THE camel has been called “the ship of the desert." It 
principal beast of burden used by the Orientals of ancient times, and 
to-day is their chief dependence in long journeys across their wastes 


of burning sand. There 
are two kinds of this ani- 
mal: one large and strong, 
with two humps on the 
back, which is the Bactrian 
camel, or camel proper, 
and the Arabian, or one- 
humped camel, improperly 
called the dromedary—im- 
properly because dromedary 
is a Greek word, equivalent 
to the English term courser, 
which quality no more be- 
longs to all Arabian camels 
than it does to all thor- 
ough-bred horses. Strictly 
speaking, there is no differ- 
ence between the camel 
and the dromedary, the 
latter being merely a finer 
breed of the same species. 
The Arabs call it the ZZezzze. 
The dromedary, as it is 
called, can perform a jour- 
ney of fifty leagues in one 
day, travel nine or ten 
days consecutively, with 
but an hour's rest per day, 
and live on one ball of paste 
per day, and be the carrier 
of his own and his rider's 
food. This great speed they 
will make only in a level 


country. Both the camel and the dromedary can carry great burdens, 
travel long distances, and endure great privations. The camel i$ com- 
monly used in the East for the conveyance of special messages. 
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It was the 


BACTRIAN CAMEL. 


lan kings. 


a similar but much more costly manner. 


It is also made into brushes, and the French manufacture 
The camel which was in common use among the Jews was the Arabian 
ог one-humped camel. The animal is constantly mentioned in the Bible 


= with 


hats of it 


and we can readily ру. 
credence to the ingens 
numbers that are spoken of 
as the property either of 
tribes or individuals. The 
three thousand camels of 
195 may be illustrated to 
the very letter by a 

in Aristotle (H. A. Ён 
$ 5): ‘Now some men 
in upper Asia possess as 
many as three thousand 
camels,” 

In the antique sculptures 
camels are often represented 
bells. Collars and 
bands of dyed wool, adorned 
with tassels and embroid- 
ered with shells and beads, 
often hang about the neck 
and head of favorite ani- 
mals, while a showy orna- 
ment, with a looking-glass 
for a centre-piece, covers 
the entire forehead. They 


- are also decked with long 


strings of little brass bells 
suspended frem the saddle, 
or fastened to the head, 
legs, and even the tail. 
This is their holiday attire, 
and thus are they repre- 
sented on the slabs of the 


palaces of Nineveh, when brought as articles of tribute to the Assyr- 
The favorite camels of Zebah and Zalmunud, kings of 
The | Midian, who were slain by the hand of Gideon, were ornamented in 


То enable the camel to receive its load, by a special provision of 

| nature, it is formed to kneel down whenever it desires to rest, or to 
drink; and it also prefers feeding in this posture. : 

' “Two passages in the New Testament—‘‘It is easier for a camel to 


rider is belted on, and the animal is urged to its full speed. The ani- 
mal is provided with a peculiar saddle when used for riding. Its'hair 
js valuable as an article of commerce. “he Arabs and the Persians 
weave it into carpets, tent coverings, shawls and other materials, 


go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God” (Matt. xix. 24), and the reproof of «blind 
guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel” (xxiii. 24)—are 
held to be proverbial expressions. 


т the East, the horse was but little used for 
in , 


у ! : ible th 
Iv 3 ut we те clusively in its military эн Re 

travel, nentionec | employed for the purposes o Қ dine TE em 

horse 2 ful nima Fv except Isaiah xxvili. 28, where we lea 

js tha "g riculture, 1 


» as the A. V. has it) were employed in thresh- 
Be horsemen, ES 


in the gears, but simply driven 
ever, in that E ERE e иңә ес 
how , strewe grain. y-ni 
over the AES contains the finest description of a war- 
9-25 
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We ME se in the Bible were of the Species Asinus 
"pus, ts the deserts of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
northern parts of Arabia; the Asinus vulgaris of the northeast of 
Africa, the true onager, or aboriginal wild ass, whence the domesti- 
cated breed hassprung; and probably the Asinus onager, the Koulan 
or Ghorkhur, which is found in Western Asia from latitude 48° north, 
southward to Persia, Beloochistan, and Western India. The wild 
ass is an astonishingly swift animal, so that on the level ground even 
the best horse has scarcely a chance of overtaking it. It is exceed- 


= ee 


mme 


— 
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эн 
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ly 


WAR HORSES. 


horse Ever written, 


ne Very hea 
riding, and especia] 


Two descriptions of horses were used in war— 
build, for driving in the chariots, the other for 
into the ші. for cavalry service. The horse was first ВЕС 
: å cavalr Military service of the Israelites by David, who estab- 
In horses, whi orce, Solomon also established a very active trade 
| t Were brought by dealers out of Egypt, and resold, 
Euphrates å Xi е Шийеэ, who lived between Palestine and the 
5 ost сэ x. 28, 29). Тһе Assyrian cavalry was regarded 
he pr and formidable in the East, and is frequently 

* prophets, Н 


mentioned by t 
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O y 


бк, 
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i Пу keen, 
f scent being equally z€” > 
A N task. And its dispo 


: its sight, hearing, å : 
ingly wary, its 51610, most useful animals to 


1 ft is 
ВО EO н Motus some GA his domestic attend- 
gitjon 25104726 be, from man's first being, from those orig 
man were created to 2 the wild species have SP in holy writ are 
ants. Possibly eld asses’ characteristics Ho of lust (Jer- 
inally tame. Тһе wi ined freedom, self-will in р standing on big 
er lov of rested fete viik 9h 
li. 24), fondness, . xiv. 6.) 
Vac] when abbas CS em the drought must 
inure 
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Tue Bear mentioned in the Bible is unquestionably the Syrian bear, 
which is still found on the higher mountains of Palestine. During 
the summer months, these bears confine themselves to the snowy an 
mits of Lebanon, but in the winter they descend to the villages an 
gardens in search of food. It is probable also that at this period, in 
former days, they extended their visits to other parts of Palestine: 
We read in the Scriptures of a bear being found in a wood between 


took place some time in the winter when these animals inhabited the 
lowlands of Palestine. 


THE word Elephant does not occur in the text of the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Authorized Version, but is found as a marginal 
reading to Behemoth, in Job xl. 15. Elephants teeth” is the mar- 
ginal reading for ‘‘ivory,” in т Kings х, 22; 2 Chron. ix. 41. 
Elephants, however, are repeatedly mentioned in the First and 
Second Books of Maccabees, in the Apocryphal writings, as being 


Tur common Sheep of Syria and Palestine were the broad-tan ` 7. 
(Ovis laticaudatus). Ina nomadic state of society, every man, from 
the sheik down to the slave, is more or less a shepherd. The Pro: 
genitors of the Jews, in the patriarchal age, were nomads, and their 
history is rich in scenes of pastoral life. “The occupation of tendin 
the flocks was undertaken, not only by the sons of wealthy chiefs 


but even by their daughters. Тһе Egyptian captivity did much 6 


implant а love of settled abode, and consequently we find the tribes 


used in warfare. 


which still retained a taste for shepherd life selecting their own 
mm 
Ai ПІ 


il 


М 
ELEPHANTS. 
quarters apart from their brethren, in the trans-Jordanic district. t 
Henceforward, in Palestine proper, 


25 the Shepherd held a subordinate 
койшо, The office of the Eastern shepherd was attended with 
much hardship, and even danger. He was exposed to the extremes 


of heat and cold; and his food fre i E 
2 "d quently consisted of the prec 
rious supplies afforded by nature, which barely sustained life. He 
was obliged to protect his flock agains 


t the attacks of wild beasts, 
Such as the bear, the lion, the wolf, tl the 
É , 7 ther, from 
Predatory bands which infested the ee ee k aye e. 


å ) try. His dress consisted 9! 
a sheepskin mantle, with the fleece on, the wool being turned ne 


Eam Nd 


n cold weatner, å scrip or wallet to hold his food, а! 
26 


ig Бойу, 
m which 1 


which se 


nen ç 
jven å lig 


rved him as å weapon of defence, and a crook for the 
If the flock was at a distance from home 
, 


In 


staff, 
manager! 
he was 


t of his flock. t 
ht tent, which could be readily transported. 


ANIMALS, BIRDS, INSECTS AND REPTILES OF THE 
5 BIBLE, 


i ? 
s still the favorite weapon of the Bedouin shepherd, a | differs little f 
QE rom 


another, remarka 


considerable quantit i 
: Ё of 
are still kept by the аах 


certain localities, moreover, towers were erected for the double pur- 
pose of spying an enemy at a distance and protecting the flock. The 
shepherd's duties were as follows: In the morning he led forth his 
flock from the fold, which he did by going before them and calling 


SYRIAN GOATS. 


ONE kind of 
Ing in the pastures of Syria and С 

€ are familiar ; but (em | 

a . These goats yield a 

or this they have been and 

€ Boats IS considered a great 


, and chiefly 
Å kid of th 


WOLVES. 


delicacy. The hair of the goat is of two kinds. One is long and 
coarse; the other, growing under the former, is almost equal to silk 
in fineness. The coarsest hair was probably employed by Jacob in 
the fraud by which he won the blessing of his father. It was easy for 
Isaac, whose sight was almost gone, to be deceived thus by his touch. 


THE SYRIAN FOX-JACKALS. 


i i er times 
stine were 1n form 
38 made frequent forays Ч 


especially destructive 
сз the fold, usually 


Tyr wolves О They are less 


to them; : А tim. 

should any quvatched the flock with the assistance of dogs and er ark, and carried ee Gevellers Cruel per 
Supplied them se stray, he searched for it till he found i he arn now, but are pegian S (Matt. x. 165 Acts xx. 29^ 

the fold and water, and at evening he brought them back to secutions are compared with wo 


THE Eagle, which is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, 
is a very large and powerful bird of prey, and is called the king of 
birds. There are several species of eagles described by naturalists, 
and it is probable that this word in the Bible comprehends more than 
one of these. The noble eastern species, called by Mr. Bruce “the 


golden eagle," measures eight feet four inches from wing to wing; 
and from the tip of his tail to the point of his beak, when dead, four 


THE EAGLE. 


feet seven inches. Тһе eagle flies higher and more rapidly than any 
known bird. It issaid to live to a great age. Like other birds of 
prey, it sheds its feathers at the opening of the spring, and then as- 
sumes a fresh and youthful appearance. It is remarkable for its keen 
scent. То the Jew it was an unclean bird, and was not allowed for 
food; nor do any of the Gentile nations make such a use of 127711 
was and is the national emblem of many countries. In ancient times 
it was the especial emblem of Persia and of Rome. 


THE Hebrew word which is translated “kite” in Leviticus xi. 
14, and Deuteronomy xiv. тз, is translated ‘vulture’? in Job xxviii, 
7. Тһе kite and the vulture are entirely different, however. Both 
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are birds of prey, and are remarkably clear-sighted and swift-win 

but the kite subsists on living prey, while the vulture plays the part 
ofa scavenger by consuming dead prey. Two species of the kite are 
found in the Holy Land. Тһе red kite is found everywhere. It has 
long and powerful wings, and a deeply-forked tail. The black kite 
is also very common. Both species are very swift upon the wing, and 
| fierce in pursuit of their prey. 


THE KITE. 


Tue Cuckoo is found in the list of unclean birds in Lev. xi, 
16 and Deut. xiv. 15. Тһе Hebrew word (Shachaph) is trans- 
lated ** Cuckoo ” in the passages just noted, but that this is the 
bird intended some think improbable, partly because the cuckoo 
is not in affinity with any of the other birds mentioned, partly 
because of its great variety in the part of the world inhabited by 
those for whom the prohibition was designed. The LXX. and 
the Vulgate make it the sea-gull or sea-mew. The true cuckoo 
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THE CUCKOO. 
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varied with black and white; it searches for insects in the moist 
T d nestles in the holes of trees or walls, and migrates south in 
о М 


winter. 


Tu. Falcons constitute the second and by much the most numerous 
division of the diurnal birds of prey. They have the head and neck 
covered with feathers; their eyebrows form а projection which occa- 


- 


€ to a : 
орт. rear sunk, and imparts a very different character 


[a from that of the vultures. Тһе majority of 
i n Prey, but they differ much in the amount of 
the Perec than the PEN of it. The female is generally one- 
©, or ordinar e Lanner Falcon is much larger than 

y falcon. It is found in Eastern countries 
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THE BITTERN. 


only, and is not known in Europe. 
Latin word Lanarius (a butcher, 
In consequence of its ferocity. 


It derives its name from the 
or one who tears things to Pieces), 


THE Bittern is a fowl about the 
same size and of the same genus as 
the heron. It has the feathers of the 
neck lax and separated, which in- 
creases 15 apparent size. It is com- 
monly rayed or speckled, and has 
shorter legs than the true heron. It 
inhabits marshes and the banks of 
rivers and lakes, rarely venturing 
upon solid ground, and then only 
frequenting ruined buildings. It is 
silent during the day, but at night 
utters a peculiar and harsh cry. It 
is mentioned in the Bible as the sym- 
bol of desolation. Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon became a possession for the 
**bittern"' (Isaiah xiv. 13; xxxiv, 11; 
Zeph. ii. 14). 


Тне Oriental Quail is a bird of 
passage about the size of a turtle- 
dove, and nearly resembling the 
American partridge. . Hasselquist 
states that it is plentiful near the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan, and in 
the deserts of Arabia: and Diodorus 
affirms that it is caught in immense 
numbers about Rhinocolura, at the 
southwest corner of Palestine. It flies very low, especially when 
fatigued. It migrates in vast flocks, and when, at night, it settles on 
the ground, it is so much exhausted that it may be caught with the 
hand. It was by the Lord's power that at the very time needed they 
were made to abound in the locality where the tribes had pitched their 
tents (Exod. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31, 32; Ps. cv. 40). The two recorded 
occasions on which quails were sent seem to have been in the springs 


QUAILS. 
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-bird of prey, and was @ the Jems айп 

. d. The owl is a frequenter of ruined places, 
en Md in the Holy Scriptures as a symbol of te. 1 
on destruction, and solitude. 


i is a night 
Tue gentle Dove was often used by the ancients as ап emblem of | Tar Owl 8 


tenderness and affection. Тһе Psalmist-King, in one of his beauti- 


RING DOVE. 


THE 


ful songs, the thirty-seventh, compares himself to a Turtle Dove: 
“О, deliver not the soul of thy turtle dove unto the multitude of 
the wicked.” King I 

Solomon, in his Song, 
very beautifully says: 
«The winter is past ; 
the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth; 
the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, | 
and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our 
land."  'The Israel- 
ites offered it in sac- 
rifice as an atonement 
for sin. If a person 
was too poor to bring 
a lamb, then he was 
to bring two turtle 
doves or two young 
pigeons, to be offered 
as a sacrifice for his 
trespass or sin. Тһе 
name of this bird is 
phonetic, evidently r 
derived from the THE TURTLE DOVE 

plaintive cooing of 2 

the bird. It was е first bird domesticated by the Israelites, and 
from its habit of pairing for life, and its fidelity for its mate, it was a 


THE common barnyard Fowl is not often referred to in the Bible 
(Mark xiii. 35; xiv. 30; Luke xxii. 34), but it is raised very exten- 
sively in Palestine and Syria at present, and, with its eggs, consti- 
tutes a very large portion of the food of the people of that country. 
The care of a hen to protect her brood from the hawks is used by the 


Saviour as an illustration of his love and care for his people (Matt. 
xxiii. 37; xxiv. 32). 


/ \ w (53 
THE THRUSH. 


| Worm, mentioned in Joel 1% ёс 
symbol of purity. The regular migration of the turtle dove, and QURE 8 scourge of the Fatt ry caterpillar, which was, wit 
its return in spring, are alluded to in Jer. viii. 7, and Cant, ii. то. ate it is ve. қ 
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THE HORNET. 


says, * It is difficult to express the effect produced by the sight of the 
whole atmosphere filled to a great height, by an innumerable quantity 
of these insects, whose flight is slow and uniform, and whose noise re- 
sembles that of rain; the sky was darkened, and the light of the sun 
almost obscured. In a moment the houses, the streets, and all the 
fields were covered by these insects, and in two days they had devoured 
all the leaves of the plants.” 


THE ADDER. 
THE terms As 


Scriptures, Т 
STR а 
was followed bød true asp was a most venomous reptile, whos 


and death, The Imness of vision, swelling, pain, stupor, convulsions, 
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is a well-known insect which has a powerful sting. | act of biting 
, 


The adder is made by 
shall be a serpent by the way, 
horse heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.” 


p and Adder are used almost as synonyms in the 
e bite 


Poison was contained in a small sac in the mouth, ; 
е teeth, which | So venomous 15 


d as to Пе flat on the roof of the mouth, except іп the 
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when i 1 
it was elevated to penetrate the flesh. The term 


ptures to describ E . 
е several species of snake 
Jacob to characterize the tribe of Dan Dan 


an adder in the path, that biteth the 


THE SCORPION. 


THE Scorpion is one of the largest and most malignant of the in. 
sect tribe. It somewhat resembles the lobster in general appearance, 
but is much more hideous. It is from two to four inches in length. 
It lives upon other insects, but kills and devours its own species also. 
It frequents dry and hot places, and lies under stones and in the 
crevices of old ruins. The Jews encountered it in the Wilderness 
(Deut. viii. 15). Тһе bite of the scorpion is generally fatal, but 
not always so. The poison is injected by means of a sharp, curved 
sting at the end of the six-jointed tail. It occasions great pain, in- 
flammation, and hardness, with alternate chills and burning. 
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CEDAR ОЕ LEBANON. 


THE Cedar of Lebanon, or cedar larch, is a native of the coldest 
parts of Mount Lebanon and the range of the Taurus, and from its 
superior magnificence be- Z 
carne, with the inspired 
writers, the emblem of 
greatness, splendor, and 
majesty. The durability 
and fragrance of the wood 
caused it to be used for the 
most costly buildings. It 
formerly covered Lebanon 
with such thick forests that 
Solomon employed four- 
score thousand hewers in 
obtaining timber. Now 
the cedars have dwindled 
down to a few groves, the 
principal of which con- 
tains but 380 trees. The 
largest of these trees have 
a diameter of nine feet. 


WILLows are mentioned 
in Lev. xxiii. 40; Job xl. 
22 ; Is. xliv. 4: Ps. cxxxvii. 
2. With respect to the 
tree upon which the cap- 
tive Israelites hung their 
harps, there can be no 
doubt that the weeping 
willow (Sa/ix Babylonica) is intended. 
on the banks of the Euphrates, in other 


WEEPING WILLOW, * WILLOW OF BABYLON,” 


This tree grows abundantly 
parts of Asia as in Palestine, 


in Solomon's Temple. Al- 


brew word translated willows is generic, and includes sey, 
Tee ti large family of Saéices, which is well represented in 
Palestine and the Bible lands, such as the Salix alba, S. viminalis 


(osier), S. Aigypliaca. 


Tue first mention of the Olive Tree in the Bible is in the relation 
of the return of the dove r2 
sent out of the Ark by 
Noah, withan olive branch 
in its beak. It furnishes 
the inspired writers with 
numerous metaphors. The 
tree was cultivated to a 
great extent in the Holy 
Land, and was closely. 
connected with the do- 
mestic life, the commerce, 
and the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Israelites. The 
oil was used at the corona- 
tion of the sovereign, and 
was mixed with the offer- 
ings in sacrifice. The 
wood was used extensively 


most every village had its 
olive grove, and has to 
this day. The berries, 
which produce the oil, 
were gathered, sometimes 
by shaking the tree, and 
sometimes by beating it. 
Then the fruit was trod- 
den in the ** oil fat’’ (Joel 
ii. 24), and the oil extracted. The wind often stripped the tree of 
the blossoms before the fruit was formed, and the locust frequently 
destroyed the crop. The tree thrives best in warm, sunny situations. 
It is of moderate height, with knotty, gnarled trunk, and a smooth, 
ash-colored bark. It grows slowly, but it lives to an immense age. 
Its foliage forms a pleasant shade, and those who are familiar with 
the tree find an inexpressible charm in the rippling changes of its 
slender gray-green leaves. 


OLIVE FRUIT. 


THE word rendered 
broom which is found 
Arabs the Rethem. 
affords shade and protection, 
It is a leguminous plant, and 
Palestine, in Spain, 


Juniper in the Scriptures refers to a sort of 
in the Desert of Sinai, and is called by the 
It is very abundant in the Desert of Sinai, an 
both in heat and storm, to traveller. 
bears a white flower, It is found in , 


and in Portugal. 
(10) 


Carob is 2 native of Palestine. ` It is a leguminous tree, of 

É teen species, which grows in clusters in hedges. Its fruit is 
the GE m pulp» which resembles that of the locust very closely 
a 1008 о its general ap- ; 2 š 
bo”? gå and its pulp, €x- SEN 4207 
pe that it is larger. 16 I % 
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pulp Å r food. The monks yeu 
used P er" John's Bread, 
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part Оу ge s 
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sons to know how 
plant could 
e, and one n 
nches the fowls 
pus lodge (Matt. f 
32); but it is 
ow that there 15 а 
tree as Well as а | 
mustard. plant. This tree, | 
or shrub, is the ‚опе of 
which a portion 15 shown | 
in the engraving on this 
page: It is called by botan- 
ists the Salvadora Persica, 
and by the Arabs Khardal, 
or Mustard. We are told 
that it will reach the height of twenty-five feet, that its leaves taste 
like cresses, that its seed is bruised and used for mustard, and that an | 
application of the bark will raise blisters. The seed is very much 
smaller than the black pepper corn. It grows on the banks of the 
Jordan, and along the shores of the Sea of Tiberias, where our Lord 
addressed his parable to the multitude: “The kingdom ces verhis 


хш. 3b 
known n 
mustard 


CAROB FRUIT. 
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THE MUSTARD OF SCRIPTURE. 
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WHEAT. MASTIC TREE 


of Egypt was justly celebrated for its excellence. It has five or 
seven ears on one head, so that it presented its usual appearance in 
this respect. in Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xli. 5-7). Тһе ‘meat- 
offerings” of the Mosaic service (Lev. ii.) were all made of wheaten 


| flour. 


HYSSOP PLANT. 
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THE MYRTLE. THE LILY OF SYRIA, 


Тнк Date Palm (Phenix dactylifera) grew very abundantly in | It was used by the Jews to adorn the booths and sheds in which the 
many parts of the East, but was regarded by the ancients as pecu- | dwelt when they came up to Jerusalem to attend the great Feast of 
iarly characteristic of Palestine and the neighboring regions. Тһе | Tabernacles. 
trunk is of a moderate size, and is marked with seams of the fallen : : s ) 
leaves ; the leaves are pinnate, with linear pinnæ. It is dicecious, its | THERE is every evidence that the Lily was quite common to Pales- 
fertile or pistilliferous flowers being borne on a different tree from | tine in ancient times. It must have flourished on the shores of the 
the staminiferous ones, rendering the crop entirely useless, unless the | Lake of Gennesaret, and in the broad, deep valleys of the Holy 

s tree has been either natur- Land. That its flowers were brilliant in color seems plain, for it is 
ally or artificially impreg- | said to surpass the glorious apparel of Solomon. The Дит Chalce- 
nated; and it has always | donicum, or Scarlet Martagon, which grows in profusion in the Le- 
been the custom of the|vant, would seem to be the lily of the Scriptures. 

Arabs to hang clusters of 
staminiferous flowers on| THE Mandrake is called dudaim in the Bible. It grew in the fields 
those trees which bore only I of Mesopotamia, and was gathered in the month of the wheat harvest 
—that is, in May. It grows also in Palestine, where it is - 

very strong scented. ‘There is some doubt in the minds of ` 
some writers as to the identity of the @udaim with the Man- 
f drake (Atropa Mandragora). “It is known,” says Old- 
man, “that Orientals place especial value on strongly- 
smelling things, that to more delicate senses are unpleasing. 
. . . The intoxicating qualities of the mandrake, far from 
lessening its value, would rather add to it, for every one 
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TANDRAKES. FITCHES, THE LILY OF SYRIA. 
pistilliferous ones. This occurrence is celebrated by a feast at the i i i i 
proper Season of the year, and is called the “ Marriage of the ola ши un dbs oriens че all kinds of prenne 
Pale i and po well is this practice known, that the half Savage poto TTE 
tribes destroy the subsistence of their enemies by cutting down the Fri : ; 

troy | ) t : ITCHES (sometimes calle i i Тео 
male trees during their predatory incursions. ebrew words are тамы Хесе) RER Sh E means 
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“ ” . 
Tue Myrtle is а fragrant evergreen, which grew in the Holy Land. ind vp EUN i» ag the other gzh, a plant resembling fennel, 
. Xxvi 


ii. 25). "The seed is black and aromatic. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT MONEY, 


INCLUDING THE 


GREEK, ROMAN AND HEBREW COINS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE, 


WITH TABLES OF THEIR VALUE IN AMERICAN. MONEY. 


ve no evidence of the use of coined money before the return 
WE have Jonian Captivity; but s//zer was used for money in 
from the determinate by weight, at least as early as the time of Abra- 
5 its earliest mention is in the generic sense of the price paid 


, ын (Gen. xvii. 13), the one thousand pieces of silver paid by 
for å sk 


WEIGHING ANCIENT MONEY, DEMI-SHEKEL. COPPER. 


SCALES FOR 2 
Abimelech to Abraham (Gen. xx. 16), and the twenty pieces of silver 
й PENG Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii. 28), were 
SIGN rings, such as we see on the Egyptian monuments in the act 


of being weighed. : 
In the first recorded transaction of commerce, the cave of Mach- 


KENNICOTT'S QUARTER-SHEKEL. 


by Abraham for four hundred shekels of silver, and 
it was this just weight that was recognized as current with the mer- 


QUARTER-SHEKEL. SILVER. 


pelah is purchased 


chants (© money ” is not in the original: Gen. xxiii. 15, 16). The 
shekel weight of silver was the unit of value through the whole age 
of Hebrew history down to the Babylonian captivity. In only one 
pace is there a 
mention of 50 
many shekels of 
gold as a sum of 
money (1 Chr. 
xxi. 25), and even 
here, in the older 
parallel passage, 
silver only is men- 
tioned (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9). In the 
transaction be- 
tween Naaman 
and Gehazi, the 
" six thousand of 
gold” (2 Kings 


Y. 5, Where pieces ANCIENT MONEY. 
8 not in the or 


eNotes shekels, Inginal) probably 


ke the *six hun- 
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‚ Shekel, time of Simon the Maccabee. 
E Half.Shekel, time of Simon the Maccabee. 
3. Copper Coin, time of Simon the Maccabee. 


Silve por å and it f : 
iver coins belong toithis тамын agreed that the oldest Jewish ену 


of the weights, as already stated, of 220 and 110 grains. With this 
silver there was associated a copper coinage, some pieces of which 
have been supposed to reach as high as Judas Maccabzus ; but proba- 
bly none are really older than John Hyrcanus (в. c. 135) "from whom 
the series is continued, almost without interruption, to the end of the 


Asmonzan house. Most of them are marked as the Ла) 


or t 
(doubtless of the sheke/), their average weights being 218 ind fee 


grains ; and there is a third piece of about 82 grains, which seems to 
be the sixth of a skekel. 


MITES OF HEROD THE GREAT. 


The abundant money of Herod the Great, which is of a thoroughly 
Greek character, and of copper only, seems to have been a continua- 
tion of the copper coinage of the Maccabees, with some adaptation 
to the Roman standard. It appears to be of three denominations: 
the smallest being a piece of brass (xaxxov;), of which the next was 
'The first 


HALF-SHEKEL. COIN OF HEROD AGRIPPA. SILVER. 


and commonest of these, some specimens of which are much like the 
abundant copper coinage of Alexander Jannæus, seems to have been 
connected, on the one hand, with the guarter-shekel of the old coinage, 
and on the other with the farthing (quadrans) of the New Testament. 

In the money of the Mew Testament, we see the native copper 


ASMONÆAN COINS. 


r Coin, of Judas the Maccabee. 
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coinage side by s 
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COPPER оқ Brass Момку.--Тһе word Farthing is used in our ver- 
sion for two different coins: (1) The Assarius Nummus (&codpvov), 
or Roman 4s, as the Vulgate correctly renders it (Matt. x. 29). In 
Luke xii. 6, the Vulgate translates 46борио» буо by а олай, 2. e., the 
coin which was originally two pounds of copper, or the double 4s. 


But, by the successive reductions of the Roman copper coinage, the 
As had come to signify merely the 16th part of the reduced denarius 
of the early imperial age, or less than a half-penny. Ç 

(2) The other farthing (xodparens, Vulg. guadrans) is defined as 
two mites (эелта, Vulg. minuta, Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi 2). Both 
these are foreign names, but they are used to describe the native cop- 


SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY. 
per coinage. Тһе 


proper хелто» was a small Attic copper coin, seven 
of which went to t 


he yaaxovs, and was worth about one-tenth of our 
farthing ; and the Roman guadrans or feruncin.. was the quarter-As— 
originally a piece of three zzcie, worth about half а farthing. But at 
this time there were no Roman coins current in Palestine of a smaller 
value than the Z5, and this Jarthing and. mite are doubtless to be re- 
= ferred to the Macca- 
bæan and Herodian 
copper coinage, The 
mite may have been 
that smallest copper 
coin, which is sup- 
posed to have been 
the sixth of a shekel, 
and the farthing was 
probably the smallest 
Herodian coin, re- 
duced from theAsmo- 
næan quarter-shekel, 
the current , speci- 
mens of which would 
pass at the value 
fixedby Herod. The 
name of quadrans, 
Hellenized into 
ходрауттс (farthing, 
2 e., fourth part), 
may have referred 
both to the origin 
Aof the coin as the 
) fourth part of the 
G\shekel, and to its 
current value, as the 
2 fourth part of the 
Roman As, 
Both pieces were 
GRECIAN DIDRACHM. probably supplied Бу 
the abundant coinage of Alexander Jannæus, besides Herod's far- 
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Of Silver money, two standards are mentioned in the New Т, | 
ment, one Hellenistic and the other Kone ds 
At the time when the Maccabees coined pis silver Shekels, T 
ordinary Greek silver was the drachma and its multiples, the 2227 
(2 dr.) and the Zezradracm (4 dr.) But me were of two differen 
standards, е 242212, which was universal in . БОЛЛО and genera] = 
Asia Minor; and the P/olemaic, which prevailed in the commercia 
cities of Egypt and Phoenicia. That the /e/radracAm, didrachm, 
drachma of this latter scale were equivalent to the Jewish Shekel, half. 
shekeli, and quarter-shekel, may be inferred from the fact that the 
LXX. translate the Za/f-sAe£e/, which was the poll-tax for the Temple. 


drachm; 


pound of silver, 7. 
short of the oun 
arius weighed a 


COINS STRUCK BY THE EMPEROR VESPASIAN, COMMEMORATING THE 
CONQUEST OF JUDÆA. 


t of the fish's mouth, and to pay “the 
as equal to two half- 
The simple drachma occurs in the Mac- 


piece equal to Zez ses; 
but, with the saccessive 
reductions of the As, it 
had become, after the 
time of Augustus, equal 
to sixteen Ases. 
Under Augustus 
eighty-four denarii were 
coined from the Roman 


COIN OF VESPASIAN, 
*., Seven from 
Ce avoird 


wee little over sixty grains, 


: Å was bas 2 Ene ian 
things. The use of the mite among the poorest sort of the people is | xx Sect Tiberius (Matt. xxii. 15-21; Mark xiii. 15-17; Luke 
indicated by the affecting circumstance that the poor widow cast would Вэ? mallku the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 

e 


(200 such pieces into the treasury to make up the insignificant sum 
of a farthing; nor, we may observe in passing, did she yield to 
the temptation of giving only one, If the farthing was the quarter of 
the As, its value would be about h 


penny, and the zz/z a quarter ofa farthing, or one-sixteenth of å penny. 


t 
alf a farthing, or one-eighth of a 


Tate of wages was a denarius a day. In Rev. vi. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT Monpy 
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veces of silver," (apyspta) promised to Judas as the | pict | 
«мшу DES, (Matt. xxvi. 15, Xxvii. 3-6, 9), in all proba- People r us 


The 
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COINS OF THE EMPEROR HADRIAN AUGUSTUS. 


numerals are given without specific values, like the ** thirty of silver 
in Zechariah's prophecy of this very transaction (Zech. xi. 12, 13). 


TABLES OF ANCIENT COINS, AND THEIR VALUE. 


OLD HEBREW MONEY. 
Doll. Cts. Mills. 

Gerah, one-twentieth of 'a/shekel- ТА Л. а-ы e. 5-5 TNS 
Reba, one-fourth of a shekel 
Beka, one-half of a shekel (shekel of the king) 
Shekel of Silver (shekel of the Sanctuary) 
Shekel of Gold 
Maneh of Silver (60 shekels) 
Maneh of Gold (60 shekels) 
Talent of Silver (3000 shekels) 
Talent of Gold (3000 shekels) 


Nore.—The Shekel is variously estimated at from so to 6214 cents American coin, 


A TABLE, SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF HEBREW COIN. 
Avoirdupois. 
М oz. 
1 pound 14 oz. 
93 pounds I2 oz. 


Shekel, 218 grains, or about 
Maneh, 13,080 grains, or 
Talent, 654,000 grains, or 


A TABLE OF GREEK (ATTIC) COINS AND THEIR VALUE IN AMERICAN MONEY. 
Doll. Cts. Mills. 

Lepton (Mite) 

Obolus 

Drachm.... 

Didrachm 

Stater or Tetradrachm. . 

Mina of Silver. 

Mina of Gold... , 

Talent of Silver... 

Talent of Gold 


Å TABLE OF ROMAN COINS, AND THEIR VALUE IN AMERICAN MONEY. 
Doll. Cts. ИЕН; 
1 


M COINS OF OTHER NATIONS. 
ANY of the 


Phænician coi d with the image of 

starte coins were stamped wi е imag 

Whose on Ashtoreth, who was their principal female divinity, and 
ip was established wherever their colonies were founded. 


1 the engraving, 


as in those passages of the Old Testament where 


mius Severus to co 


on of the deluge 


се) 
ANCIENT PH(ENICIAN COIN. 


| THE Pheenician coin, stamped with the 
image of Dagon, the fish god, is one of the 
most ancient pieces of money known. 


COIN OF APAMEA. 
the I MN ошоп circulation in Palestine during 
a ewish history. Among the most 
: l erfect pre- 
| served to us are those of Antiochus Tryphon, a eer killed 


the young Antiochus, 
son. of Alexander 
Balas, and ascended 
the throne B. c. 142. 


У rdi 
N 10) 


THE coin struck by 
Alexander Balas is 
also an excellentspeci- 
men of ancient work- 
manship. 


COINS OF ANTIOCHUS TRYPHON. E. 

\ 1 1 Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
being a free city, coined its own money, a fine specimen of which 
is shown in the engraving. The city is memorable as the birth-place 
of the Apostle Paul. 


'THE coin represented in the engraving was struck in Cyprus during 

v5 the reign of Claudius Cæsar. 
The island of Cyprus lies in 
the Mediterranean, off thc 
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ALAS. COINS OF ANTIOCHUS TRYPHON. 


coast of Syria, and to the south 
of Asia Minor. It is one of the 
most fertile islands in the world. 


LvsiMAcHUS was а body- 
guard of Alexander the Great, 
and became one of hissuccessors 
as king of Macedonia and a 
part of Asia Minor, 315 P. C. 
He placed’ the head of Aléxan- 
der on his coins. Few of the 
coins of Alexander's own reign 
bear his image. 


Tur coin shown de Се 

ving was struck at Brut, 1n 

fly, Shot the time of St. 

Paul’s last journey through 

h the images of Castor and Pollux, * the 
d Leda. 

Тне coin shown in the en- 
graving Was struck шм 
donia, during the reign o 
philip, father of Alexander 
the Great. It 15 stampe 
with the head of Philip and 
the club of Hercules. 


COIN OF CYPRUS. 


Greece. 
twins," 


has a | extant are very ne 


Tue farthing was equal to 


hths of a cent. The specimens now 


ally made of copper ог bronze, ex- 


LYSIMACHUS. 


about three-eig 
atly and artistic 


COIN OF 


two lepta (mites), 


16 ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESC 


COIN OF BRUTH. 


MACEDONIAN COL. 


cept that, like all ancient coins, the edge is unfinished. The small- 


est circulating coin of the Greeks was the lepton. 


THE FARTHING. 


COIN OF TROAS. 


Troas preserves a tradition of Homer’s heroes on this coin, besides 
that of the wolf-nurse of the founders of Rome. Alexander, Julius 


Cæsar and Constantine each thought of making Troas their capital. 


the successor of Hadrian 


е “ge 
*oeennc ео 


during his reign. 


and the goddess Ceres. 


COIN OF LAODICEA. 


THE coin of Laodicea, shown in the engraving, was struck by the 
Asiarch in honor of the annual games. It bears his image and that 
of the goddess Diana drawn by lions, and appropriate inscriptions. 


Tue dynasty of the Ptolemies 
inaugurated a new era in the his- 
tory of Egypt. It was founded by 
Ptolemy I., who had been one 
of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, and who, upon the death 
of the conqueror and the de- 
struction of his empire, secured 
for himself the kingdom of 
Egypt. Under the Ptolemies, 
Egypt reached a high state of 
power and prosperity. Ptolemy 
I. abdicated in favor of his son, 
Ptolemy IL, two years before 
his death. Рюїету II. not only 
subjected Judæa to a great dan- 
ger from his military power, but 
to a sore trial from the success 


ANTONINUS PIUS was one 
of the emperors of Rome, 
> 
and the father-in-law of 
Marcus Aurelius. He was 
one of the wisest and no- 
blest of all the Cæsars. 
He protected the Christians, 
who became very numerous 


THE coin shown in the 
engraving was struck at Sar- 
dis. It is of brass and is 
of elegant design. It is 
stamped with the images 
of a Greek king of Lydia 


RIPTIONS OF ANCIENT MONEY. 


7 of his efforts to establish a n, 
5 ОА school of thinkers and philo; 


gnol B phers at Alexandria. Pto 
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ІП. invaded and conquered Sy. 
на. Не was succeeded by ЮМ Ч 
eldest son, Ptolemy IV. » å weak 
and sensual monarch, w 
offered sacrifices of thanksgivin 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. At- 
tempting to force his Way into — 
the Holy of Holies, he Was 
À stricken with paralysis. His suc- 
cessor was his son, Ptolemy VR 
a child of only five years, Un. 
der this king the Romans first | 
obtained a foothold in Egypt, 
He was poisoned by his officers, 
His son, Ptolemy VI., aged seven 
years, succeeded him, The 
kingdom of the Ptolemies ended _ 
with the famous Cleopatra, | 
daughter of the twelfth king of 

that name. It extended from 
the accession of Ptolemy I., pc. _ 
323, to the death of Cleopatra, | 
B. C. 30. 


Л 


THE coin shown in this en- 
graving was of copper, and was 
stamped with the head of the 
proconsul, and on the reverse 
side was the image of the Ephe- 
sian Diana. It gives an admir- 
able idea of the image of the 
Ephesian goddess. “The coin 
commemorates the alliance of 
two of the most powerful cities ' 
of Asia Minor. : 


COIN OF EPHESUS AND SMYRNA, ALLIED. (Сов was a small island in the 


Mediterranean. It is mentioned 
in the journeys of St. Paul, The 
coin given here is stamped with 
the head of young Hercules, and 
on the reverse is a crab and a 
o š bow in its case, enclosed in a 
° / dotted square. 


€ 0000 30000002ev0 69:92" 
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CYRENE was the principal city 
of that part of northern Africa 
Which was called. Cyrenaica. 
The coins of the city bore the 
sacred silphium plant on oneside, 
and the head of the bearded 
Jupiter Ammon on the other. 


| 


TETRADRACHMI (ATTIC TALENT) OF PERSEUS was the last king of 


Macedonia, He  con- 
tinued thewar with Rome 
after his father'sdeath,but 
his kingdom was overrun 
and made а part of the 
Roman empire, B.C. 148. 


TIGRANES was a king 
of Armenia, and ruled 
Syria B. с. 83-64, when the 
Romans conquered i* 


THE coins of Ephesus were 
all stamped with a representa- 
tion of the beautiful Temple 
of Diana, the pregiding god 
dess of their city, which build- 


L ing was regarded as one of the | 
COIN OF EPHESUS, Wonders of the World, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF THE 


TRANSLATORS, KEFORMERS AND Martyrs 


WHO 


HAVE PRESERVED FOR ALL FUTURE GENERAT 
GREAT TRUTHS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


IONS THE 


BY REV. JOSEPH JENKINS. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE. 


WycLIFFE, who has been called “the morning star of the 


LE » was born, it” is believed, in a village which bears his 
Reforma" Richmond, in Yorkshire, about 1324. Being destined for 


›, 
name, near e he was educated at Queen's and Merton Colleges, 
the priest terrible plague, known as the * Black Death," swept 
Охот, ane, and scourged England in 1348. This awoke Wycliffe 
o E of his spiritual condition, and he began the diligent and 
(02456055 tudy of the Bible. Не derived great spiritual comfort 
systematic Жон and came to have a clearer conception of the true 
irm S Ch than was held byany man in England at that day. 
pue unwilling to keep this knowledge to himself, and resolved to 
make it known to others, that they might share in the 
joy it brought him. He wasaware of the opposition 
he would encounter from the clergy, whose system he 
was about to attack, and he began with caution. 
About 1360 he became involved in a dispute with 
the mendicant friars, upholding the authority of the 
parochial сі over them. н 

Wycliffe was а man of profound learning, а pop- 
ular teacher, and an eloquent speaker. He was mas- 
ter of the theology of the 
Church, as well as deeply 
learned in the Scriptures. He 
became bolder, and now pub- 
licly declared that the clergy 
had banished the Scriptures, 
and demanded that the word 55 
of God should once more be 
set up as the chief authority 
in the Church. 

Wycliffe took up the cause 
with great fervor, and de- 
fended it with such ability 
that he won the royal favor, 
and was rewarded with a pro- 
fessorship of divinity at Ox- 
ford, and was made a chaplain 
to the king. He took ad- 
Vantage of the opportunities 
offered by this position to 
assail the corruptions of the 
clergy, and to labor for the 
restoration of the Scriptures, 
Wo years later he was sent 


to Bruges as or As : 
he of the roy dispute be- 
tween the king royal commissioners to settle the disp 


his return үү 


Pulpit, tl 
š awfully 
rors eve 


Lond tines gave great offence to the clergy. Courtenay, 
unt for s › stern but honest prelate, resolved to call Wycliffe 

the Со Ocation P! utterances, Не summoned him to appear before 
1355, усі goe mbled at St. Paul's to answer to the charge of 
50 accompanied peared before that body on the roth of February, 
14 his patrons, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancas- 


«errors. As soon as 


ter, the actual ruler of England, and I 
по КЕ broke out between Lancaster and Courte- 
fne теңе ER bish y en s un a tumult; the people of London sid- 

8 shop, attacked the Duke and Earl Percy, and at- 
tempted to destroy the magnificent palace of the Savoy—the residence 
of the former. At was saved through the interposition of Courtenay. 
Wycliffe was dismissed With a warning to preach no more heresy. 
He paid no attention to this warning, but taught even more boldly 
than before. He denied that the pope was the head of the Church— 
** Christ, alone," he said, was its head. He declared, also, that a 
man could not be excommunicated, unless he, by his own sins, had 
cut himself off from the covenant. 

The pope now took up his own cause, and in obedience to the 
papal order, the Archbishop of Canterbury summoned 
Wycliffe, early in 1378, to appear before a synod of 
the clergy at Lambeth Palace. Wycliffe obeyed. 
The people resented the interference of Rome in the 
affairs of England, and with great unanimity upheld 
the cause of Wycliffe. He was, therefore, released 
with a warning to discontinue his teachings. He 
paid no attention to this admonition, and resumed 
his lectures, sermons, and writings. His greatest 
work was the translation into 
English of the whole Bible 
from the Latin Vulgate, which 
he completed about 1383. 
He was assisted in this work 
by pupils and learned friends, 
and by their aid copies of 
the translation were multi- 
plied. 

In 1381 Wycliffe took his 
boldest step by lecturing at 
Oxford against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. This 
turned many of his old 
friends against him, and even 
the university was numhered 
among his opponents. Cour- 
tenay, who was now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, called 
another synod which pro- 
nounced Wycliffe’s opinions 
heretical, and urged the most 
vigorous measures for their 
suppression. The archbishop 
hich passed the House of Lords, 
h heresies and notorious 
the bill had passed the Lords, the achu ee 
е Commons, indignant at this 015 
annulment, as it had not obtained 
o be defeated thus, however. He 


ord Percy, Earl Marshal of 


Ene , ts 
also brought a bill into Parliament, 
for imprisoning all persons who should preac 


began to act upon it, whereupon th 
regard of their rights, demanded Ч 
їг consent. Courtenay was not to be ce ne ee ae 
their con AS the king directing the Chancell ше 
GE а шиг 14 banish Wycliffe from Oxford. The chan 
M rua m xford to banish W) 1 : I ee 
Divers oF dh to put such an order into елеси ма RE 
н di ЧА serious disturbance, as Wycliffe 8 (Лорета лын ч 
е ef d him with arms. The reformer, however, Macer den 
to defend hi al command, and retired to his recto pa Dou 
рео ос Үг carried on his war against the pope мм B. 
worth. ed VI. summoned him to Rome, ны en decns 
Med in Mis age and feebleness as his e å pum ec od 
P h lebrating the servi: i 
Eg ountrymen 
prog yel of sixty. His influence upon his own € y 
16d å e . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF TRANSLATORS, REFORMERS AND MARTYRS. 


not end with his life. The work he began went on gs соз 
nated in the Reformation. His writings were widely Цэг аси n 
Bohemia, and produced the conversion of John Huss ; and Huss, 
as Southey well says, ** prepared the way for Luther. 


JOHN HUSS. | | 
Joun Huss was born at Hussinetz, a town of Bohemia, near tas 
border of Bavaria, about 1373. He obtained his early aur 1 | 
his native town, after which he studied at Prachatitz, from 5 hich % 
passed to the University of Prague, where he ваша in 1393- m 
1398 he was made a lecturer upon theology and дт оору а 
university, having іп the meantime taken priest's ordener шаш 
уаз deeply impressed by a perusal of the writings of Wyc юэ ra x 
became the head of a party of priests and scholars who meditated re- 
forms in the doctrine and discipline of the church. | M eol" 
He now began to denounce the vices and abuses of the с егру, an 
called on the secular authorities to punish them, and demanded that 
the costly ornaments of the churches should be devoted to the support 
of the poor. This drew upon him the bitter hostility of the ecclesias- | 
tics, who watched their opportunity to crush him. This opposition 
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JOHN HUSS LECTURING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE. 


was increased by a quarrel which now broke out in the university. 
That institution was divided into four nations—the Bohemian, the 
Saxon, the Bavarian, and the Polish. Each nation possessed one 
vote in the management of the affairs of the university. By the 
teachings of Huss, the viéivs of the English reformer Wycliffe had 
been generally accepted by the Bohemians, whose acknowledged 
leader Huss became. In I409 Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, 
changed the constitution of the university, giving three votes to the 
Bohemian nation and only one to all the others. This arbitrary action 
caused the withdrawal of the German students and professors, nearly all 
of whom went to the university recently founded at Leipzig. The 
reformers were now Supreme at Prague, and Huss was made rector of 
the university. The Archbishop of Prague took up the quarrel, and 
there was a bitter struggle between the university and the cathedral. 
It went on for several years, and at length Huss was excommunicated 
by the pope and ordered to quit Prague, which city was placed under 
a ban as long as he should remain in it. In the hope of preserving 
peace, he left Prague, but his followers hotly resented the course of 
the church; an outbreak followed, and the archbishop was driven 
from the city. Huss came back in triumph, and resumed his preach. 


against the decrees of councils and bills of the popes. 


ing with greater boldness than ever. He declared that it was 
priest's word, but the power of God, that wrought the ch 
transubstantiation, and that any one who felt moved Юу the Hol 
Spirit had the right to preach, and maintained the right of conscience 
He was de- 
clared a heretic, and in 1414 was summoned to appear before the 
Council of Constance. He obeyed the summons, and repaired to 
Constance under the safe-conduct of the Emperor Sigismund. For 
some time after his arrival he was allowed to go where he Pleased, 
and to preach at will; but on the 28th of November he was arrested 
and imprisoned. He was kept a prisoner for six months, and then 
brought before the council again, and upon refusing to abjure the 
doctrines he had taught, was condemned to death as a heretic. Не 
was burned at the stake on the 6th of July, 1415. His followers in 
Bohemia took up arms to avenge his death, and а bloody war of fifteen 


years ensued. 


Dot the 
ange of 


JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


JEROME, the disciple and companion of Huss, was born in Prague 
about 1355. Не was educated in his native city, and graduated With 
honor at the university, after which he spent some time at the Uni: 
versities of Cologne, Heidelberg, Paris, and Oxford. At the last 
named place he became familiar with the doctrines of Wycliffe, which 
headopted. On his return to Paris from England he preached boldly 
against the abuses of the clergy, and in favor of reforms in the 
church. After this he went to Poland, and was employed by King 
Ladislas II. to organize the University of Cracow. Returning to 
| Bohemia he began about 1402 to disseminate secretly the doctrines of 
Wycliffe, and being much attracted by John Huss, who was then in 
the midst of his labors, he attached himself to him, and in 1408 
openly advocated the principles taught by him. Huss was the more 
powerful character—Jerome was the more eloquent orator. Greater 
in genius, and more popular in gifts, Jerome maintained, neverthe- 
less, towards Huss the relation of adisciple. It was a beautiful in- 
stance of Christian humility. The calm reason of the master was a 
salutary restraint upon the impetuosity of the disciple. The union 
of these two men gave a sensible impulse to the cause. While Jerome 
debated in the schools, and thundered in the popular assemblies, 
Huss expounded the Scriptures in his chapel, or toiled with his pen 
at the refutation of some manifesto of the doctors of the university, 
or some bull of the Vatican. 

When Jerome heard of the arrest of Huss, he hastened to Constance 
in the hope of being able to help his beloved master in some way, 
When he saw that he was unable to render Huss any assistance, and 
was simply perilling his own life, he fled from Constance. He was 
already far on his way back to Prague, when he was arrested by order 
of the Count Palatine of Neuberg-Sulzbach, sent back to Constance, 
and delivered over to the council on the 23d of May, 1415. He was 
at once thrown into prison, loaded with fetters, and treated with 
great cruelty. He was several times examined by the council, but 
his great learning and skill in debate enabled him to successfully 
refute all the arguments brought against him. * On his third exam- 
ination, September 34, 1415, he made а qualified recantation of his 
Views respecting the sacrament, being induced to do so by the suffer- 
ing he had endured, and his dread of a cruel death. This did not 
satisfy his enemies, however, and he was remanded to prison and 
kept in confinement until May 26th, 1416, when he was again 
brought before the council, He had recovered his courage, and now 
solemnly retracted his recantation, and reaffirmed his belief. This 
enraged his enemies and hastened his doom. Не was condemned to 
death, and was burned at the stake at Constance on the 3oth of May, 
1416, meeting his fate with Christian fortitude and courage. | 


LORD COBHAM. 
1 TLE, better known by his title of Lord Cobham, 
was born in England in the reign of Edward III. He gained his 
title by his marriage with the granddaughter and heiress of Lord 
Cobham. During his youth and early manhood he was addicted to 
Pleasure and gay living, but the reading of the Bible and the study 
of Wycliffe 8 Writings had changed his heart; and now to his 
Knightly virtues of bravery and honor he added the Christian graces 
a humility and purity. He had fought gallantly in France under 
enry IV., who thought highly of his military skill and accomplish- 
ments ; and was not less esteemed by Henry V. for his private worth. 
With characteristic frankness, Lord Cobham made no secret of his 
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to the doctrines of Wycliffe. Не avowed in his place in 
it, as early as the year 1391, Ч that it would be very com- 
or England if the pope's jurisdiction stopped at the town 
.. and did not cross the sea. He threw open Cowling 
Castle to the Lollard (or ee 395238) making 1t their head- 
Сазы while they were preac hing in the neighborhood. He him- 
quarté n attended their sermons, taking his stand, sword in hand by 
self oer E E side to defend him from the insults of the friars, 
Цаг bold conduct drew upon him the enmity of the priests, and 
i rked him as the object of their vengeance. The king, who knew 
ma danger of his old friend, remonstrated with him, and warned him | 
P. A incur the wrath of the pope. “Next to God,” replied the 
brave old knight, «Т profess obedience to my king; but as to the 
spiritual. dominion of the pope, I can pay him no obedience." 
These words changed the narrow-minded Henry from a friend to an 
enemy of Cobham, and he gave his consent to the demand of Arch- 
bishop Arundel that the reformer should be dealt with asa heretic. 
Accordingly Lord Cobham was summoned to appear before the 
ecclesiastical tribunal. He paid no attention to the summons, and 
the archbishop pronounced the sentence of excommunication upon 
him. The king then issued an order for his arrest, and he was seized 
and confined in the tower of London. On the 23d of September, 
1413, he was brought before the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
court, and upon refusing to recant his doctrines was sentenced to be 
burned. He was returned to the Tower to await his doom, but 
escaped from his prison and fled to Wales. A large reward was offered 
for his capture, dead or alive. Four years later he was betrayed, 


made prisoner and conducted to London. Тһе priests caused him 
to be hanged in chains on a gibbet in St. Giles’ fields, and while 
hanging there he was roasted alive by a fire kindled under him, His | 
martyrdom occurred on the 14th of December, 1417. His memory | 
is reverently cherished by the Church of England. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


MARTIN LUTHER was the son of a Saxon miner, and was born 
at Eisleben, now a town of Prussian Saxony, on St. Martin's eve, | 


loth : ; 
» 1483. His father was originally a poor peasant, 


5 ту and | 
Mansfeld energy managed to acquire a house and two fur- 
rt 


h, "Te gic place he removed about six months after 
uture reformer was reared under pious but 


very severe discipli it i 

flogged fifteen dimes ie ate uod 
feld he had to beg his bread b 
neighboring villages, 
Franciscan school at 
himself in the same way 
had relatives, 


still his main reliance for his bread. One day, ' 
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LUTHER BEFORE CARDINAL CAJETANUS. 


streets, he attracted the attention of a charitable lady, Ursula Cotta, 
who took him to her house, and befriended him until he was pre- 
pared to enter the University of Erfurt, at the age of eighteen. Here 
he prosecuted his studies with such vigor that in 1505 he graduated 
with the degree of master of arts. He gave great attention to the 
study of the Scriptures, complete copies of which he found in the 
convent library. Johann Staupitz, the Superior of the Augustinian 
order in Germany, took a great interest in him, gave him a copy of 
the Bible for his own use, and in other ways assisted him in his 
studies. In 1507 he took priest's orders, and the next year he was 
made professor of scholastic philosopby in the University of Witten- 
berg. was НЭТ 
The insight which he had gained into monastic life by his resi- 
dence in the convent inclined Luther to doubt some of the practices 
and doctrines of the church, and these doubts were pear pr å 
journey which he made to Rome in 1510, In the interests 0 
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Romish side. The articles were widely read throughout Germany, | translating the Sone into ater a. language. In March, 1522. 
and produced a marked effect upon the popular mind. In 1520 he returned to Wittenberg, in Quei С aa ш: electo 
Luther issued his famous address to the German nobility, and from | in order to check some serious ad broken out ther 


У : , He succeeded in controlling his те ШШ 
еЗ c his sta s the an mpromising enemy | among his own followers. Å ; 8 NIS more radi. | 
that time took his stand as the thorough and uncomp g y 8 cal disciples, and in restoring order. Soon after t 3 


he published his translation of the New Testament í to 
the German language, and in 1534 followed it With his 
translation of the whole Bible. He also wrote theo. ЖШ 
logical works which were widely circulated. E. 
In 1525, Luther, to the great surprise of his friends, Ж 
married Catharine Von Bora, an ex-nun. ` This he did 
he said, ‘‘ to please his father, to tease the pope, and to ei 
vex the devil." The marriage proved a happy опе, || 
Had Luther been less conservative, and possessed of 
less moderation, he might have been ruined by either | 
of two outbreaks which occurred about this time, — 
The Anabaptists took up arms to better their condi ` 
tion, and appealed to him to give them the help of his 
name and sympathy. Не refused, and counselled them | 
to submit to the authorities. The outbreak was put 
down. In 1524and 1525 the Peasants' War occurred, | 
Luther opposed this uprising, and urged ¿he authorities | 
to put it down by force. b^ 
In the meantime the movement begun by Luther 
had spread in many parts of Germany. The Elector — 
of Saxony had become a Lutheran, as had also the 
Landgrave of Hessen, and several of the imperial cities | 
had embraced the new doctrines. Protestantism had // 
taken a hold upon Germany which it was never to lose; | 
and the great reformer was beginning to see the reward 
of his labors. In 1530 the Diet met at Augsburg, and 
in that year Melanchthon presented to the emperor ` 
the **Augsburg Confession,” the formal declaration of 
the faith and practices of the Lutherans. During this — 
time Luther remained at the Castle of Coburg cheer- | 
ing his friends by his letters and writings. His lat | 
LUTHER BEFORE THE DIET AT WORMS. years were devoted to theological writings, to manag- Å 
ing the affairs of the party which looked to him as its 
head in ecclesiastical matters, and to completing a commentary on 
Genesis. He died at his native place of Eisleben on the 18th of 
February, 1546. His remains were conducted in solemn procession 


” Roman Catholicism, which he held as anti-christian, and calculated 
to prevent the believer from attaining the truest development of 
Christianity. "Throughout this controversy Luther was supported by 
his university, the Elector of Saxony, and a large and 
growing party in Germany, especially in the north. 
Pope Leo X., who had at first treated the whole matter 
as a mere quarrel among the German monks, now be- - 
came alarmed, and on the 15th of June. 1520, issued a 
bull denouncing the penalties of excommunication 
against Luther, if he should not recant his doctrines 
within one hundred days. On the roth of December, 
Luther burned this bull in the presence of the students 
and professors of the university. 

The Emperor Charles V. now summoned him to ap- 
pear before the Imperial Diet at Worms, and he promptly 
obeyed the summons, though his friends, mindful of the 
fate of Huss and Jerome, warned him not to appear. 
In the presence of this brilliant assembly he boldly 
defended his doctrines, and proclaimed the authority 
of the Bible, the conscience, and private judgment, 
against tradition, the pope, and the councils. The 
emperor, who had given Luther a safe-conduct, refused 
to order his arrest, and suffered him to depart un- 
molested from Worms, but warned him that he must 
henceforth expect the treatment of a heretic. Не sub- 
sequently issued an edict declaring Luther a heretic, and 
putting under the ban of the empire all who should shel- 
ter him, or print, sell, or read his books. 

On his return from Worms, Luther was suddenly 
seized bv a band of armed and masked horsemen and 
hurried away from his companions, and it was rumored | 
throughout Germany that he had been waylaid and 
murdered, or was at all events immured in a dungeon. 
The arrest, however, was only a ruse on the part of the === 
Elector of Saxony to ensure Luther's safety. Тһе re- LUTHER BURNING THE POPE'S BULL. 
former was conducted by his captors to the strong Castle of the Wart- | to Wittenberg, and buried h 
burg, where he was lodged in comfort and safety, and his presence | death was deeply fel e 
hept secret. Не spent ten months here, hunting, issuing tracts, and | foundest grief amon 


e pulpit in the castle church. His 
t throughout Germany, and occasioned the pro- 4 
6 the Protestant princes and people. « 


pHILIP MELANCHTHON. 


xcHTHON was born at Bretten, a town in the present 


ELA? i Ima р с 
риш? ын of Baden, on the 16th of February, 1497. He received 

grand "at the Latin school of Pforzheim, and the Universities 
аЛ cati He attracted great attention during 


and Tubingen. 
s remarkable precocity, and graduated in 1514, 
f seventeen, with the degree of master of arts. Although 
1 to lecture at Tübingen, published a Greek gram- 
n of Terence, and even planned a new edition of 
achievements, so remarkable in one of his age 
he first Greek and Latin scholars of his @ 
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In 15 having graduated аз bachelor of divinity, he 


ecture upon theology, and from this time devoted himself 
to this subject. He never took orders, however, and would 
tle of ** Doctor of Divinity," though it was several 
He ranks next to Luther and Calvin in the 


ly h 
mal!) ve pt the ti 
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t learning. 2 
his translation of the Bible. 
res, in company with the Elector of Saxony, and helped t 
the protest of the evangelical party, which won for them 


to draw up її a 
f Protestants. In 1530 he was present at the Diet at 


the name O 
Augsburg, and wrot 
tie Lutheran princ 


Lutheran Church. 
the delegate of the Lutheran party to the conferences with the Roman 


Catholic party at Worms in 1540. After the death of Luther, in 
he was the acknowledged leader of the German Protestants, 


1546, 
and was CONSU 
hed been, In the controver 


some of his former friends resented his conciliatory spirit, and | 


2165, 3 
denounced him severely 5 
patience. He maintained friendly relations with Calvin, and was in- 


vited to visit England by the Protestants of that country. He was 
sent to the Council of Trent as a delegate from Saxony, but the dis- 
persion of that body rendered his presence there unnecessary. In| 
7 he attended, at the request of the emperor, the last theological 
ld between the Lutherans and Catholics at Worms. In 
March, 1560, he took cold on a journey to Leipzig. Soon after his| 
return to Wittenberg he was confined to his bed. He knew that his 
end was at hand, and declared that his greatest sorrow was the dis- | 
tracted condition of the church, which he had fondly but vainly 
hoped to unite. His son-in-law, perceiving his condition, asked him | 
if he desired anything. * Nothing but heaven," was his reply. Soon 
after this he breathed his last, expiring peacefully on the roth of 
April, 1560. Не was buried in the castle church of Wittenberg by 
the side of Luther. 


ULRICH ZWINGLI. 
RC ZwiNGLI, or Zwinglius, as it is often writt : 
Vildhaus, in Switzerland, in 1484. In 1499 he went to Vienna, 
ШЕШЕ two years һе studied philosophy in the university. He was 
the] e student, and with the more solid branches gave attention to 
old р n especially to music. When he was about eighteen Хип 
алд d egan the study of the New Testament in the original Greek, 
of t ird him to doubt many of the pretensions and doctrines 
ЕТІСТІ Zwingli was ordained to the priesthood, and was made 
li resid larus, a large parish not far from his native place, During 
New белсе at Glarus he had diligently prosecuted his studies of the 
Sstament, committing a large part of it to memory, and after 
8 to Einsiedeln he committed the remainder to memory, to- 


with portions of the Old. He now began to offer a bolder 
f the church, and 
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in Switzerland. 
the Gospels, 
country people who came in tow 
great changes in the service of his 
monies ; the bishop resisted, but 
reformer. 


effigy. 
and at these meetings 
On the 2d of April, 1524, Zwingli m 


1528 he took part in the disputation 
that the cantons of Bern and Basel 
testant movement, and St. G 
moved. 


state. 


RA grown Into a war, and both sides were preparing to take up arms 
A temporary ү; rranged i D ve 
porary peace was arranged in June, 1529, but the Catholics 


but he bore their abuse with meekness and | a benefice founded by his parents, but resig 


MERS AND MARTY RS. 


He devoted his sermons t 


chapter by chapter, and o © practical explanations of 


n Fridays preached to the 
n to market. In 1522 he made 
KE dropping some of the cere- 
SHOT 16 council of Zuri i 
ra dew ae declared himself in favor Mee Ше 
ests, and called upon the bisl 5 feer 
| shop to allow the fi i 
Pics 1 the bi he free preach 
v d E the cantons. This aroused a storm of indi E 
g d pen and at Lucerne, Zwingli was bue Lin 
on » ^. rere 1 T : 
erences хо held in the hope of quieting these trente 
16 reformer completely worsted his adversaries. 
arried Anna Reinhard, a widow 
who made him a most excellent wife. In 
at Bern, and with such success, 
united with Zurich in the Pro- 
all and Schaffhausen were profoundly 


f high social position, 


Upon returning to Zurich, Zwingli found matters in 


; 1 a very ba 
The controversy between the Catholic ier 


and Protestant cantons 


Son broke it. They arrested the Protestant ministers passing through 
eir cantons, and even burned one of them. On the roth of Octo- 


pets 1531, ОР Catholics sent a force of 8,000 soldiers up the Lake of 
Ser t ug, taking the people of Zurich by surprise. 
Between 1522 and 1534 he gave valuable aid | but 1,900 men, but bravely (ok the е8 5 
In 1529 he attended the them as chaplain. ! 


The latter could gather 
Zwingli accompanying 
Next day a battle was fought at Kappel, in which 
he Protestants were defeated. Zwingii, while stooping down to con- 


sole a dying soldier, was severely wounded, and was left on the field. 


That night he was discovered by soldiers, who were searching the 


e the Augsburg Confession, which was signed by |slain for plunder, and upon being recognized was at once put to 
es, and became the acknowledged creed of the death. 
He signed the Articles of ‘‘Smalcald,’’ and was | be quartered and burned. 


Not content with his death, his enemies caused his body to 


JOHANNES ÆCOLAMPADIUS. 


Тне real name of CEcolampadius was Hussgen, ог Huesgen. He 


Пед by the princes and schools of his party as Luther | was born at Weinsberg, in Swabia, in 1482. He received his prepar- 
sies which broke out among the Luther- | atory education in his native town, and studied law at Bologna, and 


Later on, having taken orders, he was given 
ned it to pursue his eccle- 
cal studies. Entertaining a profound admiration for Erasmus, 
ent to Basel in 1516, and assisted him to prepare his **Annota- 
tions on the New Testament." In the latter part of 1518 he visited 
Augsburg. At the time of his arrival, the city was excited over a dis- 
putation between Luther and the legate of the pope. He sided with 
Luther, but alarmed by the violence of the dispute he withdrew in 
1520 to the monastery of St. Bridget near Augsburg. In 1525 he 
was appointed by the government Scripture reader to the University 
of Basel, but that institution refused to recognize him. Large crowds 
thronged to hear his lectures, however, and his popularity was 80 
great that, in 1525, he was regularly appointed Curate of St. Martin s. 
He attended the Conference at Baden in the same year, and led the 
dispute with Dr. Eck, the papal champion, distinguishing himself by 
his moderation as well as by his ability. Some of his most important 
writings had been directed against the celibacy of the clergy, and in 
1530 he gave proof of his sincerity by marrying a lady of gentle birth. 
He took part in the dispute between Zwingli and Luther, concerning 
the Lord's Supper, supporting the former with great force and шин 
nality. This was his last important service. He died at Basel on me 
23d of November, 1531, greatly regretted by his brethren in the faith. 
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to bring him into trouble with the authorities. In 1532 he Ej a| 
delegate to the synod of the reformed churches convened by the 
Vaudois of Piedmont at Chanforans. On his return he was invited 
to a conference with the Catholics at Geneva, where his fiery temper 
got the better of him, and the controversy broke up in a tumult. 

The magistrates interfered, restored order, and banished Farel зоо 
the city. Не returned in 1533, but was again banished. In 1534 e 
came back with letters from the magistrates of Bern, and two years 
later succeeded in inducing Calvin to aid him in establishing a re- 
formed church at Geneva. In 1538 the “ Libertines ” gained the 
control of Geneva, and both Calvin and Farel were banished. Farel 
fled to Strassburg, where, in spite of serious opposition, he succeeded 
in organizing the Protestants into a compact body. In March, FG 
one of his meetings at Gorze was attacked by the royal soldiery, anc 

Farel himself was seriously wounded. He recovered, however, and 
somewhat later became pastor of the reformed church at Neufchátel. 

In 1561 he was arrested and imprisoned at Gap, in consequence of ‘| 
sermon he preached there, but his followers procured his escape, and 
lowered him oyer the walls of the town ina basket. Hearing of 


zalvi i i i Г 15 “ате! se 5 doctrines of the church. 
Calvin’s illness in the spring of 1564, Farel set out on foot from | as to some of the с 


Neufchátel to Geneva, and reached that city in time to see his beloved 
friend before his death. Farel did not long survive his fellow- 
worker. He died peacefully at Neufchâtel, on the 15th of Septem- | 
ber, 1565. 


THEODORE BEZA. 


THEODORE Beza was born at Vezelay, in France, in 1519. He 
was brought up by his uncle, who was a councillor and member of 

іе parliament of Paris, and who intended him for the profession of ! 
the law. While studying at Bourges his tutor, Melchior Volmar, won 
him over to the Lutheran doctrines, though he did not succeed in 
„making a religious man of him. Вега returned to Paris, where from 
1539 to 1548 he passed his time in the pursuit of pleasure and in 
literary tasks. In the latter year he was afflicted with a serious ill- 
‚ Which caused him to change his course of life. He retired to 
Geneva upon his recovery, and there formally made a profession of 
religion, and attached himself to the reformed church. One of his| 
est works was the conversion of Antoine de Bourbon and his 
wife Jeanne d'Albret (the parents of Henry IV. of France) to Protes- 
tantism. In 1561 he was the official representative of the Huguenots 
at the conferences of Poissy, and won great credit by his ability and 
moderation. Being determined to carry his cause into the heart of 
France, he went to Paris in 1562, and began to preach the reformed 
doctrines in that city. The Prince of Condé made him his chaplain, 
and showed him great favor. He was soon obliged to leave Paris, 
however, and in 1563 went back to Geneva. After the death of Cal- 
vin, in 1564, he took the place of the great teacher at the head of the 
church in Geneva. He was the delegate and leader of his brethren at 
the synods of La Rochelle and Nismes, and ably championed their 
cause. He was a man of great ability, of remarkable personal vigor, 
and lived to a good old age. He died at Geneva, on the 13th of 
October, 1605. 


ness 


PETER MARTYR. 


PIETRO MARTIRE VERMIGLI, usually known as Р 
born in Florence, Italy, in 1500. 
and while still very young, entered the order of regular canons of St. 
Augustine. He was possessed of great learning, and was a man of 
remarkable eloquence. During a residence at Naples he became in- 
timate with a Protestant convert, through whom he was made ac- 
quainted with the writings of Bucer, Zwingli and Melanchthon. 
The result was that he adopted the Protestant faith, and fled to 
Switzerland in 1542. Soon after this he was made professor of 
divinity in the University at Strassburg. Archbishop Cranmer, hav- 
ing heard of his great talents, invited him to visit England, and in 
1547 he went to that country, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
English reformers. Edward VI. appointed him lecturer upon the 
Holy Scriptures at Oxford. The accession of Queen Mary, and her 
violent efforts to force Romanism upon England, caused him to fly to 


eter Martyr, was 
He was educated for the church, 


the continent. He returned to Strassburg, where he resumed his 
professorship of divinity. Іп 1556 he became professor of theology at 
Zurich, 2 


In 1561 he attended the conference of Poiss 
He died at Zurich on the rsth of November, 1562. Не was one of 
the most deeply learned of the reformers ; his writings are numerou 

and are marked by great ability and true Christian spirit. a 
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atic and exhaustive stu 
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JOHN CALVIN. 


Jonn CALVIN was born at Noyon, а town in the northern part of 
France, on the 1oth of July, 1509. His father was apostolic nota 


and fiscal procurator of the town, and his mother a Woman of ve 
rigid religious views. He was educated with the children of the noble 
De Mena family. He was a diligent and successful student from 


the first, and was noted for his wonderful memory, and his habits of 
strict morality. At the age of eighteen, he was given the livin of 
Marteville, which he exchanged in 1529 for that of Pont l Evêque. 
He now began his career as a preacher by delivering short sermons, 
and at the same time prosecuted his studies with great diligence. 
His father now changed his mind concerning him, withdrew him from 
his ecclesiastical positions and studies, and sent him to Orleans to 
study law under the eminent jurist, Pierre l'Etoille. 

It was at this time that he became intimate with his relative, Robert 
Olivetan, who had translated the Scriptures into French, and the 


| influence of this person, and the better knowledge he gave. his youn 
| relative of the word of God, caused Calvin to entertain serious doubt 


He now began a system- 


с dy of the Scriptures; pursuing it by night, 
while he devoted the day to his legal uer He Br A de 
hø | called, though only a student, to 
ull the place of the professor during the absence of that person. 
From Orleans, Calvin went to Bourges to continue his legal studies. 
He took such a high position in the university, that when the opinion 
of that institution was asked as to the legality of the marriage of 


Henry VIII. of England with Cathari i 
to prepare the opinion. 82:52:21 77 appointed 


In 1530 the university course of Calvin was interrupted by the death 


aen and for the next two or three years he seems to have had 
Dr ne 0 maintain himself, spending the most of this time 
church in Fran WAS å season of Severe persecution for the reformed 
formally conde се» and especially in Paris. The Sorbonne had just 
ors шлан the doctrines of Luther, and the principal re- 
The condition of fair arrested and burned, or had fled from Paris. 
this juncture th Calvi Was trying to the stoutest heart; but it was at 
the eras ese at Calvin deliberately abandoned the law, and joined 
tions, regard] 25 one of their preachers. ^ He preached to соп 
› Regardless of the danger which threatened him, and did mu 


courage and confidence of his people. The excessive 
to restore Formers drew upon them a new persecution in 1535, and 

10 the dg sorely in need of rest, went to Strassburg, and after- 
Calvin, WES 221 He now entered into hearty fellowship with the 
wards t° ormers, and in 1535 published the first edition of his ** In- 
German Г НЬ Christian Faith, the first systematic work on the doc- 
stitutes 0 he reformers ever issued. This edition was published in 
iine of ү 6 а зесоп@ edition was issued at Basel, in Latin. 
french» d greatly improved editions were published during his life. 
Other 882 ©) was at that time laboring with great success in Geneva. 
william Fare aed ын establishing the reformed service at that place, 
Не had sutre Calvin, from whose assistance he hoped great 
and gedy vin wished to continue his journey to Strassburg, but 
induced him to remain at Geneva, and labor there. He did 
bundant success, and won a position in the affections of the 
so WU nd magistrates, which made him the most influential man in 
people a in 1538 Calvin went to Strassburg, where he was warmly 
Geneva. a БУ Bicer. He was placed in charge of a church of French 
welcome Ai was given the right of citizenship by the magistrates. 
refugees crowds of students to listen to his lectures, especially those 
He ш Gospel of St- John and the Epistle to the Romans. His 
opon upon the Eucharist were expressed in a treatise published in 
UE He held that Christ was spiritually present, and spiritually re- 


240» 2 ёл 
ER in the Lord's supper, thus taking a position midway between 


Luther and Zwingli. | 
In 1540 Calvin returned to Geneva, and was received with public 


2.227 In 1541 he was appointed a member of a commission to 
rejoicing 2 : 
codify the laws of the state, and the code prepared by this body was 
adopted on the roth of January, 1543. Å strong opposition grew up | 
against the reformer, his adversaries declaring that he was assuming 
“алд exercising undue power in the civil affairs of the state, and these 
quarrels led to bloodshed. In the end Calvin triumphed. During 
all this time he was constantly engaged in theological labors, and in 
furthering the progress of the Reformation. One of his most impor- 
tant works was the care which he bestowed upon the Academy of | 
Geneva, founded in 1559, mainly through his influence. This 1nsti- | 
tution had schools of Hebrew, theology, philology and philosophy. 
Its first rector was Theodore Beza, Calvin’s devoted friend, and Cal- | 
vin himself held the chair of theology in it. By means of this insti- 
tution Calvinism was spread throughout Europe. The reformer him- 
self was ceaseless in his labors. Besides attending to his proper duties 
in Geneva, he was the counsellor of the reformed churches everywhere; 
but it was chiefly in France that he was potential. “Тһе wide in- 
fluence thus begun in life was perpetuated after Calvin’s death. His | 
system of doctrine and polity has shaped more minds and entered | 
into more nations than that of any other reformer. In every land it 
made men strong against the attempted interference of the secular 
power with the rights of Christians.” 

In the early part of 1564 the reformer began to give way under the 
strain which his great labors had imposed upon his constitution. Ол | 
the 27th of April he caused the lesser council to assemble at his bed- 
side to receive his last words; and the next day took a similar fare- 
well of the ministers of the city and vicinity. He died, after intense 
suffering which he bore with fortitude, on the 27th of May, 1564. 
He was buried in the cemetery of Plain Palais, and, at his own re- 
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and extensively circulated. The Bishop of 
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ting Worms and going to Marburg in 1528. In 152 me lished 
the fifth edition of his New Testament, and followed % 1 Е: se 
his translation of the Pentateuch. In 1534 a new and revised et fog 
of the New Testament was published at Antwerp, and in the prefer 
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Pe persia whenthe fon was vppe /bitcanth leet /and 
for late of rotynge wydr awaye. Соте fell amonge thoi 
å 7 anb ны, 5 ang Бан qii Parte fell in 
mde grounde Гато broght forth gwd frute: fome an bunz 
dred fold/fome fyfty fold/fome thyrty (сс, 50000) 4 
Jed) fo (өле Fee A ZWAE jenem 
4 МЕ Ый cam / and fryde to hin: буу fpealeft 
bow to themin parables: be anfmered and fide onto thems 
Hit is geven vnto youto nome tbe (естене of the Fyngdos 
me of heven/but to Ehem itis 00: дауға» For whofomever 
hatb/ лт (00 hit begeven: Ор (061 bave ahoundan EP 
псе But whofoever hath notts from bim fbalbe tatyna 
waye eve that fame that hebath.Cherfore fpeate I to eng 
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to this Tyndale acknowledged his responsibility for the work. This 
brought matters to a crisis. The English ambassador demanded the 
arrest of Tyndale, and he was seized by the authorities of Antwerp 
and sent to Vilvoorden. He was kept in prison there for eighteen 
months, at the end of which time he was strangled and his body 
burned on the 6th of October, 1536. 


JOHN ROGERS. 


Jorn Rocers was born in En gland about the year 1500. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and entered the priesthood there upon his 
graduation. Upon leaving the university he became intimate with 
Tyndale and Coverdale, and embraced the reformed views. He was 
deeply interested in the study of the Scriptures, and from the manu- 
scripts of Tyndale and Coverdale's published version compiled a 
complete Bible in English. To this he added a large number of very 


quest, no monument was set up to mark his grave. The exact spot 
IS now unknown. 


: WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
қалыпы TYNDALE was born at North Nibley, in Gloucestershire, 
De and, about the year 1484. Being intended for the priesthood, 
à as educated at Oxford and Cambridge, after which he took orders 
wed made tutor and chaplain in the family of Sir John Welch, 
tion un He was early drawn into sympathy with the Reforma- 
in use his studies only confirmed his first views. While residing 
"Goldie Y of Sir John Welch, he translated into English the 
the sus T's Manual," of Erasmus. His boldness of speech aroused 
in lente that he was a heretic, and he was obliged to seek shelter 
nglish eee he began the translation of the New Testament into 
Where he cing soon compelled to flee again, he went to Hamburg, 
amburg 011064 his work of translation. He remained a year at 
translation 40 then went to Cologne, where the first ten sheets of his 
Where, in Were put to press. From Cologne he removed to Worms, 
ament 525 he published anonymously two editions of the New 
"M aner were sent to England, where they were quickly 


valuable marginal notes and a copious index. In 1537 he published 
this Bible under the assumed name of Thomas Matthew. When Ed- 
ward VI. became King of England, Rogers returned to his native 
country and was made by Bishop Ridley prebendary and divinity 
reader of St. Paul's cathedral. For a while he enjoyed this honorable 
position and the associations it brought him, but Edward's reign was 
short and trouble was at hand. In August, 1553» Queen Mary made 
her triumphal entry into London, and the next Sunday Rogers 
preached a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, in which he exhorted the people 
to remain steadfast in the reformed faith, and to resist all efforts to 
restore Romanism. For this he was summoned before the privy coun- 
cil, but defended himself so well that he was released with a тезше: 
His enemies were determined that he should not escape them, an 
on the 18th of August he was ordered to remain In his own Боса 
ргіѕопег. He was kept there for six months, and then AE. о 
Newgate. In January, 1 555) Бе ж ice store Bahon сара 
and condemned to be burned. 496 sentenc b 
ithfield. Rogers was the first of the 
DO на ың Peer the terrible persecution that 


long list of martyrs that su 
Багана the reign of Queen Mary. 
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MILES COVERDALE. 


MILES COVERDALE was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1487. He 
received his education in the house of the Augustine friars at Cam- 
bridge, and was ordained priest in 1514. He was one of the first 
persons in the university to adopt the reformed faith, and was*so 
open in his avowal of it that he was obliged to quit England. He 
went to the Low Countries, where he assisted Tyndale in his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and in 1535 published a translation of his 
own, which he dedicated to Henry VIII. This was the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into English. In 1538 he went to 
Paris to superintend the publication of a new edition of his Bible. 
The Romanists were on the alert, however ; the translation was de- 
nounced by the Inquisition, and 2,500 copies, all that had been 
printed, were condemned to the flames. A few copies were sold as 
waste paper, and were thus preserved. Some of these were sent to 
England, and were used in the preparation of the ** Great Bible” of 
Cranmer. In 1551 Edward VI., at the solicitation of Cranmer, ap- 
pointed Coverdale Bishop of Exeter. Upon the accession of Queen 
Mary, he was deprived of his bishopric and imprisoned. Two years 
later, at the request of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain was the 
husband of Coverdale's sister, he was re- 
leased from captivity on the condition of 
quitting England. He sought refuge in 
Denmark, from which country he passed to 
Geneva. During his residence in that city 
he assisted in a translation of the Scriptures 
into English, known as the * Geneva 
Bible.” Upon the accession of Elizabeth 
to the English throne he returned to his 
native country. In 1563 he was offered 
the bishopric of Llandoff, but declined it, 
and accepted the rectorship of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge. He resigned this charge 
in 1566, and spent his last days in transla- 
ting into English the writings of the re- 
formers of the continent. He died in 
1568, and was buried in the church of St. 
Bartholomew, in London. 


THOMAS CRANMER. 

THoMAS CRANMER was born at Aslacton, 
England, in 1489. When fourteen years 
of age he was sent to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1523 he tock the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. When Henry VIII. 
asked the opinion of many learned men 
concerning the validity of his marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon, his brother's widow, 
Cranmer answered that the question ought 
to be decided from the Bible; that the 
king ought to consult the divines of the 
English universities. Henry, well pleased 
with this answer, summoned him to court, 
made him a royal chaplain, and appointed 
him to prepare an argument on the subject 
of the marriage. The substance of Cranmer's argument was, that 
a marriage with a brother's widow was condemned by the Scrip- 
tures, the councils, and the fathers. Тһе matter being still before 
the pope, who alone could grant the dispensation which would enable 
Henry to marry Anne Boleyn, Cranmer went to Germany to in- 


) minister i 
fluence the Lutheran clergy to give their support to the king, and | burgh. ` Soon after the arrival of the young queen, М 
while there became a convert to the doctrines of Luther. Upon re-| Knox was summoned to her presence. He had several 
turning to England he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and in | with her 


this capacity he declared the marriage between Henry and Catharine 
null and void from the beginning. Не was present at the marriage 
of Henry to Anne Boleyn, but did not perform the ceremony. The 
pope now cut away the last tie between England and Rome by ex- 
communicating Henry, and Cranmer was free to press forward the 
work of the Reformation, which he did with great vigor and discre- 
tion. Не obtained the translation and publication of the Scriptures 
in English. In his will Henry appointed Cranmer one of the Coun- 
cil of Regency which was to govern the kingdom during the minority 
of Edward VI. His influence with the young king was very great, 
and he used it to secure the success of the Reformation. At the 
death of Edward he reluctantly gave his adhesion to the party of 
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and adviser in all that concerned his people. 


assisted by a French force, and the reformers by troops 
Elizabeth of England. 


established in Scotland 
tholicism interdicted. Knox was now settled as 


as a leader of the ultra 
that he was o 
returned to th 
ever, and he: 


Lady Jane Grey. Upon her downfall he was ordered to confine E. 
self to his palace at Lambeth. Mary and her supporters те hime. 

solved to proceed to decisive measures against him as soon aid 3 
could find a pretext. This was furnished by а declaration Written 2. 
him against the massa little later. He was at Once arrested b 
before the council, and sentenced to be burne К 


3 d at the stake, 
cruel death sealed the fate of Romanism in England. 


JOHN KNOX. 


Jorn Knox was born at Haddington, Scotland, about the d 
. He graduated at the University of St. Andrews and was or. E 
dained priest, and appointed teacher of philosophy in the university 
In 1542 he openly avowed his acceptance of the doctrines of th 
reformers, and he was deprived of his office, declared a heretic, 
obliged to leave St. Andrews, Не took refuge in the southern pap | 
of Scotland. In 1539 he went to England, where he was mad On 
of the chaplains of Edward VI. He was highly esteemed by the a 
thorities of the English church, who offered him a bishopric, wh 
he declined. When Mary became queen, he fled to Fran 
from that country went to Geneva. He spent thirty months ir 
Geneva, enjoying the companionsh 
Calvin, Beza, and other learned me 
regarded this as the happiest period of hi 
life. During his residence in Geneva 1 
was condemned by the Romish clerg 
Edinburgh as a contumacious heretic 
The queen regent (Mary of Guise 
resolved to exterminate Protesta 
Scotland, Knox was invited by the 
Protestants to resume his labors a 
them. He landed at Leith in 1559 5 
at once arrayed himself among the leaders 
of his party, and soon after his arrival | 
preached a bold sermon to a large crowd at | 
Perth against the idolatry of the mass and | 
the veneration of images. When he had 
concluded, a priest undertook to celebrate 
mass, which so angered the crowd that 
sacked the churches, broke the images, a 
|І destroyed the pictures and sacred o 
A ments. They then plundered and laid 
ruins the houses of the Dominican 
Franciscan monks, and the monastery of | 
the Carthusians. Тһе queen regent at 
once marched upon Perth with a consider- 
able army, but, finding the Protestants o| 
that place so well prepared to resist he 
proposed a settlement of the quarrel, wh 
was effected. ИА 
The Scottish Protestants seeing th hei E 
safety lay in their strength only, now — 
united themselves in a bond or ' 
They were known as the Congre 
and their leaders as the Lords of the Con 


gregation.  leade 
ed 


After a year of civil war, Protestantism 
by act of Parliament, and Roman | 2 
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; and discussed the questions at issue between the 


such bluntness that he drove her to tears. She had him : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


OF THE 


PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. LEWIS, 0.0, LL.D. 


quar Solomon was the author of the Book of Proverbs has never 
j Some indeed have thought that he composed a 
of the proverbs included in that book, and collected the 
It is probable indeed that he availed 


been questioned. 


art only 
others fron 
himself of š 
important. 
an toe is, however, doubtful. 
ie end, we are expressly 
informed, was written ош (2 
and added to the previous 
xrtions by order of King 
Hezekiah. The divine au- 
thority of the book is suffi- 
ciently proved by the quo- 
tations made from 1t in the 
New Testament. The book 
has in all ages been regarded 
as a great storehouse of 
practical wisdom. The 
early fathers held it in the 
highest admiration. Modern 
writers have equally admired 
the profound knowledge of 
human nature displayed in 
it, its accurate delineations 
of character, and. the won- 
derful richness and appro- 
priateness of its instruc- 
tions, 
Solomon doubtless had 
reasons for selecting the 
proverbial style for convey- 
ing instruction which were 
peculiar to the age and 
country in which he lived. 
The Hebrews have been 
called a nation of children. 
The mode of teaching by 
aphorisms is especially 
adapted to men іп an early 
Stage of culture, who have 
hot yet learned to arrange 
and connect their various 
knowledges into a system. 
The deductions of their ex- 
peepee lie in their minds 
fer form of detached and 
„лесе maxims. Not 
hile able to trace the 
O eal connection 
ij 2 different facts, and 
em not to investigate 
Presse Шер are more im- 
tion, 4 y the bold asser- 
mand € energetic com- 
ing цан the brief warn- 
elaborate by amplified and 
Cordin h discourses, Ас. 
writ) we find this mode å | wise sayings 
Maxims Ё employed in the most remote ages; ane 1; tera tayo 
9f most pophthegms, constitute a large part of ihe EA nations. 
T ono OBS, Especially is this true of the onen på таа 
allegories 1688 Of the people of the East for para шон gm 7 
Tecorded ” and pithy sayings, has itself. become a pro Ne 80046 
three th аз à proof of the wisdom of Solomon, that pas 
self gav, Sand proverbs’? i iv, да); and Solomon ^" 
Says thas O Yer bs; (1 Kings 32); hief study of 
at in his time such sayings formed the C i 
15 


1 various sources. 


C 


ECCLES . 


| the learned. 


any sayings already current which he regarded as useíul 
Whether he ever made any colection of his proverbs 
From the twenty-fifth chapter to 


Modern travellers in the East assure us that this rever- 
ence for proverbs still exists there; and ‘that nothing gives a man so 
much advantage In an argument as the ability to quote one of them 
on his side. We may therefore conclude that the wise king could 
have found no better mode of impressing the truth on the minds of 
his countrymen than the one he has here chosen. If we turn our at- 
tention to the maxims which compose the greater part of the Book 
of Proverbs, we shall find 
enough to excite our won- 
der and admiration. Here 
are not only the results of 
the profoundest | human 
sagacity, the counsels and 
admonitions of the man 
who excelled in wisdom all 
who went before and all 
who came after him, but of 
such a man writing under 
- divine inspiration. Апа 
how numerous, how various, 
how profound, how impor- 
tant are his instructions ! 
These directions are adapt- 
ed to the wants of every 
class and rank of men, and 
to every relation of life. 
| The rich and the poor, the 
ТІПТІ ; IN 2 learned and the ignorant, 

ІШІ the master and the servant, 
the monarch and the sub- 
ject, may here find the 
counsels they need. 

In the accompanying il- 
lustrations the pencil of the 
artist has shown how com- 
pletely the wise king has 
told an entire story in a 
single sentence. It would 
be simply impossible to give 
illustrations of a/ the pro- 
verbs, but the few here of- 
fered will serve the purpose. 
The artist has also drawn in 
several instances upon the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Ecclesiastes xii. r. In- 
stead of that vein and vi- 
cious conduct, which tends 
to so many future évils, Sol- 
omon recommends an early 
| attention to religion. Іп 
4 alluson to man's natural 

forgetfulness of God, he 
| calls upon young persons to 
W << remember their Creator. 04 
| They should remember his 
glorious perfections as dis- 
played in the work of сгеа- 

tion, their own relations 
ce on him, as their Creator and 


24-60) цуур 
and obligations to him, and dependen 1 
Lord the duties Tende resulting, and the account which they pius 
render, the value of his favor, an ane pues of ТЕЛЕ ээн 
Ї 8 £ hould remembe 
whom they live, move, and are. They s 1 
against Т Creator, and repent and seek forgiveness of themau днн 
Prov. xvii. 3. The refiner's fiming-pot and furnace try Aper 
ви Jehovah dins to inset e. БАН quceives noi 
i 5 othin — 
«His eyes are as å flame of fire g 4 
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escapes his probing search. The gold must be put into the furnace. 
So mixed is it with dross, that the workman's eye can scarcely dis- 
cover it. No burnishing is of any avail. Till it has undergone the 
fire, it is unfit for use. And must there not be a furnace for the child 
of God? 

Proverbs xx. 11. Let parents watch their children's early habits, 
tempers, doings. Generally the discerning eye will mark something 
in the budding of the young tree by which the tree in maturity жау 
be known. No wise parent will pass over little faults, as if it was 
only a child doing childish things. 
as the index of the secret principle, and the work or word judged by 
the principle. 
lious, selfish, how can we 
help trembling for his 
growth? A docile, truth- 
loving, obedient, generous 
child—how joyous is the 
prospect of the blossom 
and fruit from this hopeful 
budding ! 

Ecclesiastes ix. 4-6. 
Whilst life is prolonged, 
an afflicted man may ex- 
pect better days, and the 
conversion of the vilest 


Everything should be looked at | 


If a child be deceitful, quarrelsome, obstinate, rebel- | 


sinner may be hoped for, 
since he continues in the 
land of hope. In this 
view life is very valuable, 
and the proverb is applica- 
ble, that **a living dog is 
better than a dead lion." 
The condition of the 
meanest or most despicable 
living man is preferable to 
that of the most noble and 
renowned of those who 
have died impenitent. 
For “the living know 
that they shall die," and 
so may prepare for that | 
solemn event. 

Proverbs xvi. 32. ** He 
that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh 
a city.” А great conflict 
and a glorious victory are 
here set out—a conflict 
not in notion, but in ac- 
tion: hidden from Ze 
mighty ones of the earth— | 
known only to those who, 


| againstany?” Love is of too substantial a nature to be made 
mere negatives, and withal too operative, to terminate inb of 
, desires. We may profess our good-will towards our enemy, that 
| forgive and pray for him from our heart. But unless we та те i 
with the practical exercise of sympathy, feeding him, when hy. 
hungry, and giving him to drink, when thirsty, we are only the € t$ 
| tims of our own self-delusion. . "ne 

Proverbs xvii. 6. Children's children are the crown of old me 
and the glory of children are their fathers." This proverb has i 
limit. What a crown of thorns to each other are an ungodly progeny 
and graceless parents! Little g/ory indeed did Rehoboam and d 
son add to their fathers. Ав little was the godly Hezekiah dignified 

= by his reprobate parent, 

But in the ordinary course 
gracious children and 
parents reflect honor upon 
each other. Such parents 
rejoice in the number and 
growth of their children. 
Such children regard //ейг 
father's name as their 
glory. Joseph was indeed 
a crown to his aged father, 
as was Jacob himself zhe 
glory of his child, evenin a 
heathen nation. 

Proverbs xxix. 15. Dis- 
cipline is the order of 
ї| God's government.  Pa- 
4| rents are his dispensers of 
it to their children. Тһе 
child must be broken in 
to * bear the yoke in his 
youth." Let -reproof be 
first tried, and if it suc- 
ceed, let she rod be spared. 
If not, let it do its work. 
Eli gave the reproof, * but 
spared he rod.’’ Some 
give zhe rod without re- 
proof—without any effort. 
to produce sensibility of 
conscience. From this 
tyranny or caprice nothing 
can be expected. Тһе 
combined influence not 
only ‘drives foolishness 
far away,” but—as а posi- 
tive blessing—g1ve5 wis- 
"dom. God's own children 
grow wiser under correc- 
tion. They see their folly, 
and in genuine “shame 
turn from it, blessing him 


having enlisted under the 1 


for his rod of faithfulness 


banner of true religion, % 
are *manfully fighting "' 
against their spiritual ene- 44 
mies. The heart is the 
field of battle. All its 
evil and powerful passions š 
are deadly foes. They | SU HAE X 
must be met and triumph- 12 ep 

mages: ZSI SES 
ed over in the strength o 
God. ‘Those who are ignorant of God and of themselves make light 
of them. They scarcely acknowledge them as such. Instead of 
being slow to anger, under provocation, they think that they ‘ do 
well to be angry.” It is a disgrace to put up with wrong. An 
hasty temper is an infirmity. They are hardly responsible for it, 
nay, the indulgence is a relief, and they hope to cool down in time, 
utterly unconscious of any sin against God. Thus, instead of having 
rule over their spirit, they are captives, not conquerors. 

Proverbs xxv: 21, 22. Too often our love “to our enemies "" is 
only ceasing to strive with them. If we put off revenge as inconsistent 
with our Christian name, yet do we “put on as the: elect of God, 
bowels of. mercies, forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
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and love. К 
Proverbs х. s. The im- 
portance of opportunity 15 
practically admitted In 
temporal matters. Joseph 
wisely gathered in summet 
and harvest for the coming 
need, And have not we 
our special season for at- 
taining permanent good? Such a season is youth, when life is fresh, 
the time for discipline, storing the mind, stimulating the energies- 
How will the wise gathering in this summer give substance, vigor, hig 
tone and power of usefulness in after-life! How often may we trace 
poverty of mind, enervation of character, unprofitable habits, to 
sleeping in this fruitful harvest / К : : Ë 
Proverbs xxx. 17. What a picture is here given of infamy! Per 


haps the case of Absalom furnishes the most striking illustration— 
self-willed youth and rebel against his father and his sovereign. Met 
a spectacle of shame before his people ! the vengeance of соғ eal 
flicting the punishment, which was due at the bar of human JU heful 


But we may observe a more general illustration of the frig 
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early restrained, wil mature them in cruelty, demoralize their whole character, and 
harden them against all the sympathies of social life. Zhe tender mercies of the 
wicked are crue/—having no right feeling, only a milder exercise of barbarity, and 
usually meted out for some selfish end. 
| Proverbs xxvii. 18. Ап encouragement to diligence in our calling. Zhe fig-tree 
| жаз a valuable product of Judea. Тһе cultivation was probably a profitable labor, 
yu and 'efore illustrated the general reward of faithfulness. The dresser's industry 
mpensed by eating the fruit thereof. ‘The fidelity of the attached servant will 
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picture. How many confessions on the scaffold have borne testimony, that the first 

step towards that untimely end was contempt of parental authority and restraint ! 

The bodies of Such criminals were deprived of the rites of burial—exposed either on 
the gallows or cast out into the valley, as meat for the fowls of the air. 

verbs xii. то. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, duly attends to its 

rt, and never presses it beyond its strength. Тһе brutal habits, therefore, the 

words, inhuman blows, and hard tyranny on the public roads is disgraceful to 

ture. "The delight of children in putting animals to pain for amusement, if not 
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early restra 
harden the 
wicked are 
usually met 

Proverbs 
was a valua! 
and therefe 
was гесотр 
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be similarly Aonored—Eliezer’s uprightness, and Deborah's long and 
faithful services were suitably honored.  Elisha's affectionate devoted- 
ness to Ais. master was honored with a double portion of his spirit. 
The cer turion's care for his servant was probably an acknowledgment 
of diligent waiting upon his master. The exceptive instances of 
ingratitude do not invalidate the rule. 

Proverbs xxiii. 10, 11. Many would not dare to touch the rich, 
while they oppress the poor at their will. But the field of the father- 
less is under the Almighty protection. Beware of arming against 
yourself the Divine vengeance by entering into it. Helpless they may 
seem to be. But have they no counsel to plead their cause? 27/07 
Redeemer is mighty: he shall plead their cause with thee. 
ing title of the Redeemer 


‘The endear- 


is “the Father of the 
fatherless.” His moral 
government shows that 


“in him they find” not 
* mercy" only, but jus- 
tice also. Here is their 
strong confidence when 
human help is gone. 
«The poor committeth 
himself unto thee; thou 
art the helper of Ze father- 
Jess." “Pure and unde- 
filed religion is," there- 
fore, to follow his heavenly 
pattern — “to visit she 
fatherless and. widows in 
their affliction.” 

Proverbs iii. 3. Mercy 
and truth are the glorious 
perfections of God —al- 
ways in exercise—always 
in combination for his 
people's good. While we 
rest upon them for salva- 
tion, let us copy them in 
our profession. Let these 
graces be in us, as with 
God, in combination. 
Nor must they be in tem- 
porary or occasional exer- 
cise. Let them not forsake 
thee. Bind them as jewels 
about thy neck. Let them 
be ‘‘ written, not in tables 
of stone, but in fleshly 
tables of the heart. So 
shalt thou find favor and 
good understanding (suc- 
cess) in the sight of God 
and тап.” Witness Joseph 
in Egypt; David in the 
family of Saul; the ser- 
vants of God in the East- 
ern courts; the early 
Christians with the people 
around them. What is 
more lovely than thus to 
live down reproach by 
consistent godliness ? 

Proverbs xx. 


23. 
* Divers weights are an aie 
abomination unto the Lord, and a false balance is not good." Most 


palpable is the need for this repeated word. The evil runs through: 


our commercial sphere. Zhe divers weights, though once and again 
declared to be abominable—yea, ал abomination to God—yet how 
often are they palliated, as of daily occurrence, perhaps even of 
necessity! But ** the scant measure will fill up a full measure of guilt, 
and the light weights bring upon the soul an heavy weight of judg- 
ment." If Job was fearful lest his **land and furrows should cry out 
against him," let the trader beware lest his weights and measures 
bear witness against him. ç 
Proverbs xv. 16, 17. Truly “а man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” The universe will 
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| not fill a worldly, while а Z//e will suffice for an heavenly 
| There must be trouble with great treasure without the fear of the Тж 
| And far more destitute is its possessor in his unsubstantial happi 26 
than the man of God who is eating his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
| Jacob's ladder, which conveys to heaven, may have its foot me 
| smoking cottage. And as to this world's comforts, the dinner of - 
herbs, the homely meal of /ove, is better than the s/a//ed ох, Prepared 4 
| for a sumptuous but unbrotherly feast. Zove sweetens the meanest 9 
food. Hatred embitters the richest feast. Ee 
| Proverbs xxiii. 31, 32.  Wisdom's voice is: Avoid the allurements | 
| of sin. Often has a /ook, harmless in itself, proved a fearful tempta- 3 
ition. Look not therefore at the wine when it is red. Its very color, | 
its sparkling transparency 3 
in the cup, the relish with 
which it moves itself, aright 
“ or goes down pleasant;” 
all tends to excite the 
irregular appetite. Crush 
it in its beginnings, and 
prove that you have learnt 
the first lesson in the 
Christian school— Den 
yourself." Whatever be 
its present zest, a the last 
it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like ат adder, Did 
it dite first, who would 
touch it? Did Satan pre- 
sent the cup in his own 
naked form, who would 
dare to take it? Yet it 
comes from his hand as 
truly as if he were visible 
to the eyes. If poison 
was seen 1n the cup, who 
would venture upon it? 
Yet, is the poison less 
dangerous because it is 
unseen? Zhe adder’s sting 
is concealed, yet most 
fatal. The cup of spark- 
ling wine becomes ““ а cup 
of fearful trembling in the 
hands of the Lord.” 
Proverbs хуш, 19. 
“ He loveth transgression 
that loveth strife, and he 
that exalteth his gate 
seeketh destruction.” 
We may indeed fall into 
strife without oving it. 
But let us always look at 
it as a branch from the 
root of sin—the prolific 
source of sin. ‘The /ove 
of it is therefore zhe love 
of transgression. Yet who 
will own the charge? The 
man engaged in 5/76 pro- 
tests that he loves peace, 
only his neighbor's per- 
verseness drives him into 
strife. And yet if weare | 
- frequently in it, if we take | 
no pains, make no sacrifice of self-will or interest to avoid the occa- | 
sion of szrife, does not conscience bring home the charge The | 
Jove of transgression lies deeper than we often see. Very 
erally it proceeds from the root of pride. The man exa/fs Ms ga 
above his neighbor, and affects a style beyond his 
ambition would tread his neighbor under his feet. 
will even stand in defiance of his God. Тһе slu 
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“It is a shame," said the heathen philosopher, “not to learn morals from the small Pr 

animals." Yet what a proof is it of the degradation of the fall, that “ man, created ТІ 

in the image of Сод,” and made wiser than the creation, should be sent, as here, to it 

_ this insignificant school for instruction! Zhe ant, having no guide to direct her work, an 
NO overseer to inspect her, or ruler to call her to account, yet gathereth with diligent 

_ foresight the summer and harvest store for her winter need. Let the sluggard consider nc 

her ways and be wise. Не sleeps over his work, and if for a moment half-startled by C: 


some rousing call, still pleads for a “ttle more sleep, and Jolds his hands to sleep. Са 
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Prudent care is distinct from covetousness. The stores of the ant 
were not the hoarding for the distant indulgence, but the supply for 
immediate necessity. The diligent use of providential means 15 (0 the 
honor of God. 

Proverbs x. 26. “Ав vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him." А lively figure of 
the vexation of the s/uggard to his employers. Suppose а fire to 
be extinguished, medical assistance needed, a message of urgent haste 
to be conveyed, he is worse than unserviceable. Common prudence 
dictates the selection of active and industrious servants. And such, 
when influenced by godly principles, are ** worthy of double honor. 

Does, then, Ле sluggard disappoint and provoke his earthly 
master? See that we be : B = 
not such s/uggards to our 
heavenly Master. Men 
born of the Laodicean 
church are specially hate- 


he sees or hears. It is the business of his life, for which ай ç 
business is sacrificed—as if the whole man were one tongue, in 
restless babbling discovering the grand secret of perpetual келг 
He flattereth with his lips. Thus he insinuates himself into the se, 
of the unwary, and gains his materials for fal/ebearing, flattering 
the present at the expense of the absent. Such an one, NES 
with him. We would not wish him to look over our wall, much legg | 
to enter into our houses, least of all to associate with our famil 
circle, where his whole employment would be either to draw out, b 2 
to put in, what 5 was not convenient.” 7134 
Proverbs xi. 13. “А talebearer revealeth secrets." ЇЕ is most | ы 
unsafe to be within the breath of this cruel trifler with the happiness | 
of his ` fellow - creatures. | 
For as readily as he ye- 
veals our neighbor’s secrets | 
to us will he reveal ours to 


him. АП the bonds of - 4 


confidence and friendship 


ful in his sight. The 


are broken in pieces. Let 


slothful minister carries in 
a tremendous account 7o 
him that sent him. No 
more pitiable object is 
found than the man who 
has time to spare; who 
has no object of com- 
manding interest, and is 
going on to the end as if 
he had spent his whole life 
in children's play, thus 
living for no useful pur- 
pose. He may probably 
have parcelled out a por- 
tion of his time for some 
miscalled religious duty. 
But he might as well be 
asleep on his knees, in 
dissipation as meditation, 
so little pain, so little 
heart is connected with 
his duties ! 

Proverbs xii. 11. ** He 
that tilleth his land shall 
be satisfied with bread: 
but he that followeth vain 
persons is void of under- 
standing." Special honor 
is given to the work of 


ears and lips be closed | 
against him. Itis of great ` 
moment to our peace that 
those about us should be | 
of a faithful spirit, Шу | 
worthy of our confidence, 
to whom it is not neces- 3 

j 

1 


sary on every occasion to 
enjoin secresy, true to our 
interest as to their own, 
who would rather refuse 
a trust than betray it, 
whose bosom is a cover of | 
concealment, except when — | 
the honor of God and the 
interests of society plainly | - 
forbid. : I 
Proverbs xxv. її. | 
«Too much of a good 
thing. Familiarity breeds 
contempt." Kindly in- 
tercourse with our neigh- 
bor cannot be maintained 
without a considerate feel- 
ing. An ordinary ac- 
quaintance would give 
just umbrage in claiming 
the free and unrestrained 


tilling the land. God as- 


intercourse of intimate 


signed it to Adam in 
Paradise. He chose it as 
the employment of his 
eldest son. Its origin 
appears to have been un- 
der immediate Divine 
Teaching. In ancient 
times it was the business 
or relaxation of kings. А 
blessing is ensured to dili- 
gence, sometimes abun- 
dant, always such as we 
should be satisfied with. 
The principle applies alike 
to every lawful calling. 
Industry is an ornamental 
grace, and a Christian obligation. Most ample is its reward in the 
work of God. How rich is the harvest for the diligent student of 
the Scriptures! Truly he shall be satisfied. with bread. But idleness 
is а spot upon our royal name. “Тһе proud person," as an old 
writer observes, “із Satan's Zone, and the 74/2 man his pillow. Не 
sitteth in the former, and sleepeth quietly on the latter.” “The man 
therefore that /o//oweth vain persons, instead-of honest labor, proves 
himself to be void of understanding, and will reap the fruits of his 
folly. 1 he has not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon 
who will commit to his trust the true riches?" | 


friendship. And the in- 
truder would probably re- 
ceive a plain intimation 
that he was an unwelcome 
guest. To withdraw the 
Jeot is an useful rule to 
prevent so mortifying å 
result. *Make thy foot 
precious te thy neighbor” 
by not giving it too often. 
It is far safer to err on the 
side of reserve than to 1n- 
cur contempt by the op-  - 
posite mistake. i 
Proverbs xvii. 14. Both 

: = ==" the destructive elements, 
fire and water, illustrate the danger of he beginning of strife. То: 4 
neither element can we say, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and по. 
further." As wel! might we command the raging storm as the un- 
controlled passion, * Peace ! be still." Тһе dam may restrain a large | 
body of waters. But cut the sluices, and she Zeffing out of water may 
be a sweeping inundation. Thus fearfully has “he beginning of strife 
resulted in the murder of thousands, and in the desolation of kingdoms. 
One provoking word brings on another. Every retort widens the 
breach. The time to eave off contention is not when we see its worst, = 
but its deginning—yea, before it be meddled with, restraining the Brst 


Ç Proverbs хх. I9. Zhe talebearers name describes his work— rising in ourselves, mortifying our own proud tempers, and 
indulging an impertinent curiosity, making a /a/e of everything that | ing our Master's meek and self-denying spirit. | ) 


ТНЕ PARABLES OF OUR LORD 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND EXPLANATION 
s. 


BY REV. JOSEPH HAINES, D.D. 


All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable spake he not unto ne 


—Matt. xiii. 34. 


THE V 


on 0 : 1 ithi 
osition t to bring the comparison thus produced within the ety- 
mology 9 


Hellenistic 4 
acquired 4 meaning соех- 


tensive with that of the 
Hebrew Måshål, for which 
the LXX. writers, with 
hardly an exception, make 
it the equivalent. That 
word, equivalent to our 
English term Similitude, had 
a large range of application, 
and was sometimes applied 
to the shortest proverbs 
(1 Sam, x. 12, XXIV. I3; 
2 Chron. vii. 20), some- 
times to dark prophetic ut- 
terances (Num. xxiii, 7-18, 
xxiv. 3; Ez. хх. 49), some- 
times to enigmatic maxims 
(Ps, Ixxviii. 2; Prov. i. 6), 
or metaphors expanded into 
a narrative (Ez. xii. 22). 
In Ecclesiasticus the word 
occurs with a striking fre- ч 
quency, and its use by the: 


So for some 
re of Galile 
as He had before taught i 
Jerusalem, and as yet with- 
out a parable. But then 
there comes a change. The 
direct teaching was met 
with scorn, unbelief, hard- 
ness, and He seems for a 
time to abandon it for that 
which took the form of par- 
ables. Тһе question of the 
disciples (Matt. xiii. ro) 
implies that they were aston- 
ished. Their Master was 
no longer proclaiming the 
Gospel of the Kingdom as 
before. He was falling back 
into one at least of the 
forms of Rabbinic teaching. 
He was speaking to the 
multitude in the parables 
and dark sayings which the 
Rabbis reserved for their 
J| chosen disciples. Here, for 
4 them, were two grounds of 
wonder. Here, for us, 15 


son of Sirach throws light 
on the position occupied by 
parables in our Lord's teach- 
ing. In the New Testa- 
ment itself the word is used 
with a like latitude. While 
attached most frequently to 
the illustrations which have 
given it a special meaning, 
Its also applied to a short 
saying, like “Physician, 
heal thyself,” to a mere 
comparison without-a narra- 
ас XXIV. 32), to the 
d Ve character of the 
n vitical ordinances (Heb. 

` 9), or of single facts in 


patriarcha УМ А 

хі. 19), Ml history (Heb, 
To und 

tion of d and the rela- 


parables of 
шара to our Lord's M 
Ë; We must go back to the |% 
em by pre- | 
mporary id 
€ sufficient evi- 
"ime e frequently employed by them. By the Rabbis 
r S himself. parables in use were intended for the seribe 
ard. The parab] to study. They were at once his glory and 
melti discern the was made the instrument for teaching the young 
itude were jon С treasures of wisdom of which the «accursed ” 
mencement of UE ae: å The teaching of our Lord at the com- 
1 5 ministry was, in every way, the opposite of this. 


the key to the explanation 
which He gave, that He 
had chosen this form of 
teaching because the people 
were spiritually blind and 
deaf (Matt. xiii. 13), and in 
order that they might re- 
main so (Mark iv. 12). 
Upon this we may observe 
that all experience shows 
(1) that parables do attract, 
and, when once understood, 
are sure to be remembered ; 
(2) that men may listen to 
them and see that they have 
a meaning, and yet never 
care to ask what that:mean- 
ing is. Their worth, as 
instruments of teaching, lies 
in their being at once a test 
of character, and in their 
presenting each form of 
character with that which, 
as a penalty or blessing, 1s 
Me to it. They with- 
draw the light from those 
They protect the truth which they enshring from 
he scoffer. They leave something even w! x 
he erpreted and understood, малша ху 
kers after truth. hese å ! 

reveal, on ис phor banay a 3 till the teacher has endret 
sd ы "s Бер to the laws of interpretation, е HN egion 
а all parables,” and then pass оп into the hig 


who love darkness. 


the mockery of t с 
careless which may be int 
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e is the group with which the new mode of teaching is ushered in, and 
e for their subject the laws of the Divine Kingdom, in its growth, its 
onsummation. Under this head we have: 

т. Тһе Sower. (Matt. xiii.; Mark iv. ; Luke vii.) 
M Wheat and the Tares. (Matt. xiii.) 
Mustard Seed. (Matt. xiii. ; Mark iv.) 


1. Ther 
ich. 


Cast into the Ground. (Mark iv.) Қ pr 
. (Matt. xiii.) r SAR атаана Sos apr 
TE) ээ ung 
цаг % 


ich the parables are no longer necessary, but all things are spoken plainly. ТЬ 
the parable did its work, found out. the fit hearers and led them on. which I 
ime indicated by Matthew xiii., accordingly, parables enter largely nature, 
sord’s recorded teaching. Each parable of those which we read in the 
been repeated more than once with greater or less variation (as 
unds and the Talents, Matt. xxv. 14, and Luke xix. 12; of 
xii. 2, and Luke xiv. 16). Everything leads us to believe 


of which we have no record (Matt. xiii. 34; Mark iv. | y pr ast ч E 
åt is possible to trace something like an order. — ^ 
о en АЕ T „ЗГ АТЫЛА 
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TE PARABLE 


. The Two Debtors. (Luke vii.) 

. The Merciless Servant.. (Matt. xviii.) 

. The Good Samaritan. (Luke х.) 

2. The Friend at Midnight. (Luke xi.) 

. The Rich Fool. (Luke xii.) 

. The Wedding Feast. (Luke xii.) 

. The Fig Tree. (Luke xiii.) 

. The Great Supper. (Luke xiv.) 

. The Lost Sheep. (Matt. xviii. ; Luke xv.) 
The Lost Piece of Money. (Luke xv.) 
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PARABLE 


7. The Pearl of Great Price. (Matt. xiii.) 
8. The Net Cast into the Sea. (Matt. xiii.) 
II. After this there is an interval of some months, of which we know compara- 
lylittle. Either there was a return to the more direct teaching, or else these 
е repeated, or others like them spoken. When the next parables meet us, they 
of a different type and occupy a different position. They occur chiefly in the 
erval between the mission of the Seventy and the last approaci “` Jerusalem. 
are drawn from the life of men rather than from the world of nature. Often 
ccur, not as in Matt. xiii., in discourses, but in answer to the.questions of *> 
ples or other inquirers. They are such as these: 
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of its final consummation. They are prophetic, in part, of the rejection of Israel, 
in part of the great retribution of the coming of the Lord. They are to the earlier 
ables what the prophecy of Matt. xxiv. is to the Sermon on the Mount. То 


| 


\ 
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5, 19. The Prodigal Son. (Luke хү.) 
20. The Unjust Steward. (Luke xvi.) 
21. The Rich Man and Lazarus. (Luke xvi.) 
22. The Unjust Judge. (Luke xviii.) 
23. The Pharisee and the Publican. (Luke xviii.) 
224 The Laborers in the Vineyard. (Matt. хх.) 
se of our Lord's Ministry, mmediately 
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— in St. John. Tt is as if he, sooner than any other, had passed into the higher 
— Stage of knowledge, in which parables were no longer necessary, and therefore 
_ dwelt less on them. That which his spirit appropriated most readily were the 
words of eternal life, figurative it might be in form, abounding in bold analogies, 
р not in any single instance taking the form of a narrative. 
Ж tly, there is the law of interpretation. It has been urged by some writers, that 
ere is a scope ог purpose for each parable, and that our aim must be to discern 
to find a special significance in each circumstance or incident. The rest, 
, may be dealt with as the drapery which the parable needs for its grace 
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зо. The Talents. (Matt. xxv.) 
: 31. The Sheep and the Goats. (Matt. xxv.) 
It is characteristic of the several Gospels that the greater part of the parables 
of the first and third groups belong to St. Matthew, emphatically the Evangelist 
оГ the Kingdom. Those of the second are found, for the most part, in St. Luke. 
They: are such as we might expect to meet with in the Gospel which dwells most 
| the sympathy of Christ for all men. St. Mark,-as giving vivid recollections of 
acts rather than the teachings of Christ, is the scantiest of the three synoptic 
spels. It is not less characteristic that there are no parables, properly so called, 
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THE PARABLES OF THE LORD 
regarded as one of the many talents for the use of which an с 
must be given. 


6 


but which is not essential. It may be questioned, 
anon of interpretation is likely to lead us to 
the full meaning of this portion of our Lord's teaching. True, kt 
doubtless is, that there was In each parable a leading thought, Ер Бе 
learned partly from the parable itself, partly from the occasion o E 
utterance, and that all else gathers round that thought as a centre, 1 
must be remembered that in the great patterns of interpretation, 
which He Himself has given us, there is more than this Not only 
the sower and the seed and the several soils have their counterpart. in 
the spiritual life, but the birds of the air, the thorns, the E 
heat, have each of them a significance. The explanation О the 
wheat and the tares, given with less fulness (an outline as it were, 


which the advancing schol 
ars would be able to fill up), 
is equally specific. It may 
be inferred from these two 
instances that we are at least 
justified in looking for a 
meaning even in the seem- 


and completeness, bu 
however, whether this € 


riches than from p 
that natural love of ease and sensual pleasure which the Chris 


should ever be striving against, it is too commonly found that the ri 
give way to the temptation, 
God's stewards for 


works, they are \ 
for them to think of but how they can enjoy themselves most in 


ent pleasures. 
ness of bread 


JESUS CHRIST. 


generally speaking, more danger to the soul sd : 


2. There 18 1 
1 overty. Ав riches afford the means of indulging 


and instead of considering them 
the poor, bound to labor in useful and charitabj, 
too apt to live for themselves, as if there were noth 


“ Pride and idleness’’ too often go along with & 
" (Ezek. xvi. 49), and the heart, accustomed to indulge ў 
its worldly and carnal lusts, 
becomes hardened in sel. | 
fishness and sensuality 
Thus it is found, that 
and luxurious people 
sometimes unwilling even 
to hear of the sorrows and | 
sufferings of their fellow- 


ric 


ing accessories of a parable. 
The very form of the teach- £ 
ing makes it probable that | 
there may be, in any case, | 
more than one legitimate 
explanation. The outward 
fact in nature or in social 
life may correspond to spir- 
itual facts at once in God's 
government of the world, 
and in the history of the 
individual soul. А parable 


may be at once ethical, 
and, in the highest sense 
of the term, prophetic. 


There is thus a wide field 
open to the discernment of 
interpreter. There are 
restraints upon the 
mere fertility of his imagi- 
nation. (1.) Тһе analo- 
gies must be real, not arbi- 
trary. (2.) The parables 
are to be considered as 
parts of a whole, and the 
interpretation of one is not 
to override or encroach 
upon the lessons taught by 
others. (3.) The direct 
teaching of Christ presents 
the standard to which all 
our interpretations are to be 
referred, and by which they 
are to be measured. 

The parables of the Lord 
Jesus have always been ad- 
mired for the beauty and 
simplicity of the stories they 
relate, apart from their ex- 
cellence as a mode of con- 
veying instruction. We can 
imagine with what delight 
thepeopletowhom Hespoke 
listened to His words, and 
how deeply they sunk into their hearts, as the seed cast upon good 
ground. ‘Though suited to the needs and tastes of the most learned 
they are readily comprehended by the simplest child, and so reach all 
classes of His people, and afford a beautiful instance, of the sublime 
and far-reaching wisdom of Him who “spoke as never man 
spoke.” Š 

In studying the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, it should be 
noticed, r. That the rich man is not punished for being rich, nor the 
poor man rewarded for being poor. Riches are no crime, neither is 
poverty a virtue. Тһе different conditions of human life are an ordi- 
nance of God, intended to bind us all fogether in mutual dependence 
by exercising us in the various charities of life, and richés are to be 
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creatures, they do not lik 
to be reminded that such 
things are the common lot _ 
of man, they hide their 
faces from the very sight ` 
of such calamities, and still .— 
more do they banish from | 
their minds the thoughts ES 
of death, of God, and of 
eternity. M. 7. 

3. We should again and — — 
again meditate on the in- > 
sight which the parable | 
affords of the werld to 
come. Тһе great truth is ` 
plainly intimated, that ` 
there are but two condi | 
tions hereafter, the one of — 
joy unspeakable, the other — — 
of torment and misery, and 1 
between the two “a great Å 
gulf fixed," so that there | 
is no way of passing from | 
the one condition to the ~~ 
other: in other words, there 3 
is no room for repentance 
in the grave. он 

4. We here learn the su- ~ 
ficiency of Revelation. «If | 
they hear not Moses and 
the prophets,” said Abra- 
ham to the rich man's en- 
treaty, ‘‘neither will they 
be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead.” Peo- 
ple are apt to think, that if 
they actually saw an angel 
. from heaven, or a departed 
friend from the dead, they 
would be moved to a livelier 
faith than they at present 
have, and a deeper repen- 

n tance. But what could 
such a visitor tell us that we know not now? It is not want of 
шо which keeps us from living a godly life, but want of heart 
for such a life. We know the main truths which it concerns us to 1% 
n отпей of with as much certainty now, as if one had risen from the 
авс ig tell us of them. An impression might indeed be made on us 
ae a visitor from the unseen world. But impressions of 
s soon wear off, and after a time we should begin to doubt whe 
r senses might not have been deceived as to the reality of 


to forsake their sins, nor yet when our L 
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